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ECONOMIC PRODUCTS. OF INDIA 

EXHIBITED AT THE 

'€alhttta IntentaKcmtl' ^xhibfticrn, 1883 - 84 . 

W^t VI.-»-Foods, Food-stuffs, and Fodders. 


ABIES. 

lies Web'iana, TindL, Conifer*. 

Tub Himalayan Silier Fir. 

Vem.- -Lrd t i *, Kashmir; t\fv±h, vpru.rt vn? , / h u,pn? t nl •*, 1 

W T UAl AV fiv N^Mr.S ; Cobrui sulajf, NEPAL ; Kl’VU’N’; 

UllOTl . 

Found ir. f* m thu Indus to BI utan ; in th«- North- 

West*; liim.Jnya, beiwfM®! jvicfcwjnd 1 3,< >o« * feet ; in iho iiMior ranges 
nf S^.-r mcl I3iujl-i»\ belween 9 yi »<» am 1 , i^.ooo feel ; in the chut ranges 
it doc im* u^id U Irng i< ,cmk> fart. ' " t 

In -i. . s.r the Jhelum the twig*. .md lo.tw / cut and stored for 
'inti s-c n '*»dder and liner foi critic. \ />Y< 


ABROMA. 

oma augusta, Lini ..> Sikrctuacfje. 

V f ^rn*- -I L'inamhol, Feng. 

A small U.oh, v idols suiead, native or tulti vala^fdiront h<>- hotter 

parts ot Indin, „ ^ 

Flow o/s most profusel) during the rains, and the seed? ripen in • |he 
Cold sc.ison. I he Iruits are In c-eellcd, with ^nany ?eed$ in each cell, ^ 


ABRUS. 

rus preoatorius, linn ., Leguminosje. 

Indian or Wild Liquorice Root, Fng . ; Liane 1 reglissr, Ft . 

Guncki, rati, chirmiti , Hind; Gunja, ghung'chi, Bom.sJ Maspati, 
Nepal; Kunch, gurtch, chun-hati, Beng. ; Gun fa, krish, n ala, kaka 
' chxncht. Sans,} Aainudek, Arar.; ChaJime-khuros, Pers. ; G/xn- 
durnani, Tam. ; Ghurie-fihtStiMd, Tf.l. . < 

A beautiful climber, met with all along the Himalayas, ascending to 
3,0 >o feet, and spreading through the plains of India to Ceylon and Siam. 
I nere are three princijfel varieties described by Roxburgh — 

isf.— With rose-Joloured flowers, red seed and black eye. 

2«d.— With daw-coloured flowers, black seed and. white eye, 
3 y ®‘~ "'lie flowers and white seed. 
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The seeds, known vulgarly as crab's e^es, are srTi^l to-be used in 
as food when boiled; if eaten in any quantity they produce \iolept he* 
ache. When injected l^ypodernfcically they are poisonous. 


ACACIA. 


Acacia arkbica, WcUdj, Legumi n©s2e. r 

Indian Gum Arabic. r 

Vein. — Babul , bahla , kikar, Hind., Beng., and Dec.; Vabbula , 

( Sans.; Amvnigfiilc^i, Arab.; Kart-mitghilait, Pi- us. ; Babboa? Sind. ; 

( Karuvelum, Tam. ; Nell a tumu, Tel.; Biibhdlu , kaG-kikcr, rdmu-kdti , 
Bom.; Gobli, Kan. 

Wild'in Sind, Rajputana, Guzerat, and the Northern Deccan; Pom moil 
everywhere throughout the plaifts of India. 

The green pods with tender shoots and leaves .are given as fodder for 
cattle, sheep, goats, and camels; and are specially valuable for this 
purpose during a season of drought when other fodder fails. 

The Gum is highly nutritious, and to a limited extent forms an article 
ui food, largely so in times of scarcity ; in fart, there are few trees more 
valuable to the cultivator than the babui ‘‘ } it Ids his most valuable 
timber, luxuriating on the poorest w;< le lard-., and even in seasons of 
drought it is evet-grten. ]!> bark { orn^ a ireful domestic medicine, 
and along with the leaves and pods ii ( c also used , ,i dyeing and tanning. 
The leaves are a ne\- r-iai ? mg source of fodder. a.,d the gum an article of 
food; each tree yielding about 2 He. yit€ )wung, thorny twigs are 
universally used t or dry lencei to protect certain crops ; tied into bundles, 
they form deco\ * for h*- 1 men. 


A. Catechu, II 7// 

| ^ 

* Catec' . -F'?K. ; Cue 1 1 uKi„ Fr. ; Ca'i Gam. 

t t *^ 4 *.hair, katha , Hind.; Khayer , Hi so.; Khadtri , khaira , Bom. ; 

^ ^ 'hah, Dec.; Khoira , koir , Ass.; A ‘nadir. Sans.; Khoirtt, Pun a; 

A AV 'igalli, bdga x kasku kntti, wodaltor, 'i Kanthu, podala-mamt, 
Tei\ Hat-kihtri, ClNGH.; Ska, Bjkm. 

A moderatb v zed, gregarious, thorny, deciduous tree, common in most 
parts India and Burma, extending in the sub-i limalayan tract west- 
ward Ti gamble.) 

The chief product of this tree is hath and cutch, obtained by boiling 
lown a decoctior from the chopped wood, *-.'*3 n-r 20 hours continuously ; 
wigs are then plated ifi it. On these twig" the hath crystallises. Both 
'Mtk and cutch ai erkuow n commercially as C.r chu, but the former is 
egardtd as purer than tHb latter, and is larv- y used as an ingredient, 
in the prepared pan or betel-leaf which the . aves of India are so fond 
of chewing. '11 k hilk is reduced to a fine '*>wclcr, a littic of w r hich is 
smeared on the pan leaf, together With some white lime and crushed 
betef-nuts. It is the hath in combina*’ . with the lime which gives thp 
teetff and lips the red colour so character ndus. Cuteh is made 

by boiling down the decoction until it forms a nard extract; it is u^pd as 
a tan and a medicine — thq true Catechu of European commerce. 

A. concinna, DC. 

Vern. — Rithd, kochi, Hind.; Ban-ritkd, |Beng. ; Aila , rassaul, Oudh ; 
Sikekai, shika , Bom., Dec,; Shika , TIM.; Chi k ay r, gogu, Tel.; Ken 
bwott, soopwotnway, BuRM. ; Stgt, Kan.V 

A climbir,g shrub found in South India, Wengijl, Assam, and,Burma. 
4inslie^fir&. described the properties of the *>ds. Under the name of 
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A.P 


* soap*pods ’ they 3 je largely use^ in^ea'd of soap £s a detergent, especially 
in “washing thfc hay* ; they ar§ also deobstruent and expectorant. 

The acid leaves are eaten. 

- Acacia Jacquemontii, Benth. 

Vern. — Hama , Afc^; Kikar , babul , bamul , babbil , Pb. ; Ratabauli^ Guz. 

•A small, bushy, thorny shrub met with on the east flank of the Sulaiman'; 
Rang<* ascending to 2,5oo^and a 4 times tot 3,300 feet; fin the outer 
Himalaya near the ^[heluni to abouf the same elevation ; on the Punjab 
plains, in Sindh, and on the banks of the Ncrbudda. ^Common in ravines 
an<J dry water-courses in Rajputana and North Guzerat. {Brandis.) 

The bark erf the root is used in the distillation of spirits; th<? branches 
are cut, and tltf* leaves, thrashed out with sticks, are used as focftler. 

•i • 

A. leucophlaea, Wilhl. 

Vern. — Safed kikar, reru f raunj, karir , ringa, rinj, Hind.; S/tarab-kilar, 
Dec. ; Ilevur , pdndharyu , Bom. ; Ve-velam, Tam. ; T ell at tuna 3 Til.; 
Aring , Raj. ; Tanoung , Burm. 

Found on the plains of the Punjab, from Lahore to Delhi, and in the 
forests of C ntral and South India and Burma. 

The young pods and seeds are ealen, and even the bark in times of 
scarcity. The latLcr is used in preparing spirits from sugar and palm- | 
juice, to precipitate, by the tannin which it contains, the aibuminous sub- 
stances in the juice. The fruit is largely collected for fodder in the 
Punjab. 

A. mcjfiesta, Wall. 

Vern. — Palosa , Afg w ; Phulahi , Pm. ' - it 

Found fin the Sulaiman and Salt Ranges, 'v ^sub-Himalayai^tract, 
between the Indus and the Sutlej, and the northe. .Voart of the Ifuniab 
plains. Si J 

This is one of the characteristic trees of the Punjab. a Jc\ > vs and 
fallen blossoms are collected for fodder. ‘ * 


ACER. 

Acer caesium, Wall Sapjndackje. 


A. pictum, Thunb . 

Syn. — A. cui.tratum. Wall. 

Vera.— (Of the farmer) Maiidur, trekhari, tilpattar, Pn. ; Kilu t Kcm \un 
(O f the latter) Kilpattar , trekhan , ka~ 
m . jenmu , laur , P 3 . *5 Cancheli , N. W. 

Lai^e, dcciduoi 1 jmmon on the 

the Indus to Nepal, ascending to 11,000 feet 
The branches arc lopped for fudde r 


'ru % katical or bonsai , kartjar , 
P. ; Dhadonjra , jrrh Simla. 
North-West Himamya from 
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ACbRtJS, 

13 j Acorus Calamus, Linn ., Aroii^eje. 

The Sweet-flag. 

( Vcm — Bach , gharbach , Hind.; Vakkanda*Xhm,\ Vacha , Sans.; V'\\ 

» Arab. ; Agre turki , Peks. ; Bach, Bei$G ; Bari boj> Hu. ; Vashamhu 9 

I^am. ; Vadaja , '^EL. ; Linhe. Burm. 9 

A semi-aquatic perennial, wjf n indefinitely branched rhizomes, from 
which rise sword-shaped leaves 2 to 3 feet in length ; a native of Europe 
and North America ; cultivated in damp, marshy places in India and 
Burma, altitude 3,000 to 6,000 feet ; exceedingly common in Manipur 
and the Naga hills, often on the cultivated fields, spreading apparently 
from the division walls. The whole plant ha^a strong, sweet, afomatic 
smell. • 

Occasional in the Punjab Himalaya from 3,000 to 6,00") feet. (Dr. 
Stewart.) 

The leaves of the American species are said never to be eaten by 
cattle. * 


ADANSONIA. 

14 | Adansonia digitata, Linn ., Malvacuje. 

The Baobab Tree, Sour Gourd or Monkey Bread Tree ot 
Africa, 

Vem . — Gourkh amli , Hirjju. ; Hathi-khatyan , Dec.; Anai-puliya-roy , Tam. ; 

Hujed, Arab.; a chintz churi chintz, Bom. f 

, A native of Af* growing to the heigh* of 40 feet only, with a dia- 
meter of some 30/y < 7 , an old Baobab being more like a lorest than a 
sinue tree. Q^/vatcd in some parts of India to a small extent. It 
dea ,es d,°£>F extended. 

which is of the size of a lemon, resembles a gourd, con- 
tains many black seeds, is somewhat acid, and makes a cooling and re- 
freshing drink. It is also eaten by the natives. Major Pedley, in his 
expedition in search of Mungo Park, lived almost exclusively on it foi 
twelve ytWvs. In Guzerat, the fishermen along the sea coast usc.the fruit 
as a iLtr, cat the leaves with their food, and consider them 

I cooling. In Senegal the negroes use the bark and leaves powdered as a 
.scondiment. . 

Vi o r 

Adenanthera aculeata, Roxb. See Prosopis spidgera, Linn , Leuu- 

' MINOSiE. * 


adhatOda. 

£ 

15 Adhatoda Vasica, Nees , Acanthackje. 

Vem . — Arusha , Hind.; Bakas , vrisaka, Bkng. ; Bhckhar , basnti, lorabujja , 
bashang arus, Himalayan names; Arus , vasuka, Sans.; Adha, dofa* 
Tam.; Adasara , Tel. 

A small shrub common in the sub-Hi malayan fract from Nepal west- 
ward, throughout the plains of India up to 4,000 feetf A small, much- 
branched, gregarious bush in the Naga hills, grown as a hedge plant to 
coyer the passages leading to the villages. i 

Not browned by any animals except goat^ 7 and even these crop only 
a few leaves: 
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,/EGLE. 

JEgle Marmelos, Correa , Rutacf^ 

The Bael Fruit. 

Vem. — Bel , Hind.. Bkng.; />i7a, 6/7<ya, Bom.; SriphaL Sans. 

(the Biha , Mabu^t or Matura of the ancients) ; Vilvn, Tam. ; Mareduf 
*Tel. ; Okshitf Burm. (Roxburgh says a sniall ^iriety is calied Shriphitla 
in Bengal). 

A tree of the sub-Himalayan forest from the Jhelum eastward, 
and South India and Burma. 

Flowers in the hot season, and bears its hard-shelled fruit, which is ripe 
after the rains^in Southern India, and in the early spring in Leaver Ben- 
gal and the Upper Provinces. 

The fruit when ripe is sweetish, wholesome, nutritious and Very palat- 
able, and much esteemed and eaten by* all classes. The ripe fruit, diluted 
with water, forms, with the addition of a small quantity of tamarind and 
sugar, a delicious and cooling drink. 


^ESCULUS. 

^Esculus indica, Colcbr Sapindace^e. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut. 

Vem. — Bank/tor, gdfi. Jyiuor, JTind., Pr. 

A native of the Western Himalayas, ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 feet 
in altitude, and spreading from the Indus" Nepal. It grows on an\ 
soil, and produces annuaHy an abundant crop- , “-'i^ts and thick foliage, " 
The nuts are variously utilised ; in Turkey\ fr of the European 
species are ground with other food and given to hur*«^hcncc the 'June ; 
in France they arc employed in the manufacture of V v;h ; in , t eland 
they are macerated in water, and being saponaceous are V^d, to whiten 
linen ; in the Himalayas they are eaten greedily by cattle/ and in times 
of drought and scarcity by men after being steeped in water, and some- 
times mixed with flour. The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 


AGARICUS. 

Agaricus campestris, Linn., Fungi. 

The Mushroom. 

Vem. — Alombe , khumbah , Bom. ; Mdnskhel , Kashmir ; Moksha , Chamba ; 
Khumbah , khdrjjur, chattri, Afg. bazar names ; Knitibh samarogh 
(Stewart), Hcrar (Pohonouf forms). 

Thcr^ are several species, used indiscriminately, but as these lave not 
as yet Been accurately determined by botanists, it is preferable' to refer 
to all under the common name which in English they would doubtlessly 
receive, vie., The Mushroom. # 

The common mushroom, says Dr. Stewart, is abundant in cattle fields 
in many parts of tHfe Central Punjab after the rains, and also abounds 
in the desert tra:ts of Central and Southern Punjab. It is largely eaten 
by the native?/ and is described as excellent and equal to the English 
mushroom by those Europeans who have eaten it. It is also extensively 
dried for future coi^umjSon, and is said to preserve its flavour tolerably 
w|ll. Mushrooms are .largely used in the manufacture of ketchup. « 
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LAN3I- 
UM. . 

agAvE. 


ig Agave americana, Lin?., AmAjRylude.®. 

American Aloe; Vegetable Sjlk. 

, Vera. — rita , bakas-puttah , bans keora , anink-katrazhat , peetka-kalabq*- 
• Mar, Tam. * # 

A large, succulciV -leaved plant <which may be 40 or 50 years old before 
flowering. The flower stem gro-vs ofterf* six inches a day attaining the 
height of 20 or 39 feet. 

Originally a native of America, it is now wild in many parts of India. 

In Mexico a fermented liquor called Pulque is made from the stem by 
incision', and from this an ardent spirit of disagreeable odour is distilled. 


AGLAIA. 

20 I Aglaia edulis, A. Gray, Meuacea. 

Vera . — Late mahwa, Nepal; Sinakadang, Lkpcha ; Gumi , Garrow Hills 
and Sylhet. 

A middling* size tree of Eastern Bengal, as also the Garrow Hills and 
Sylhet; flowers in June-July ; fruit ripens two or three months later. 
Fruit is eaten by the natives. 


* &GROSTIS. 

21 | Agrbstis alba, .wramine*. 

" Fioitn} ™ to kite bent grass. 

■ Syn^-«- ^ X STOI.ONIFEKA, Savi ; A. SVLVATICA, Host. 

Inhabits Northern India, and ascends the Himalaya up to 13,000 feet. 
Grows in all kinds of soils; delights in one that is rich and moist. 
A most valuable fodder grass. 


AJOWAN. 

j^Ajowan. See C*Tiim copticum, Ben/h. f Umbellifer.® 

ALANQJUM. 

22 | Alangi,im Lamarckii, Thwai/es, Cornacm. 

Syn. — A. hexapetalum, Lamk. ( Roxb.,Fl . In.); A. decapetalum, I^mk . 
Vera — Akola> thaila , Hind., Dec.; Ankola,'kald-akola, Bom.; Akarkanta ■ 
baghankara t Beng. ; Alqtngiy azhinji , Tam. ; Amkolam-chettu , Tei.; 
Ankola. Gond ; Ankola, Sans. ; Dhaldkura , Beng. (in U. C. Dutt's 
Mat. Med.) * 

A deciduous shrub or small tree of the sub-Himtdayan tract from 
the Ganges eastward to Oudh and Bengal ; also of Central and South 
India. 

The fruit, a fleshy one-seeded drupe, is edible bu f not palatable. The 
Malays believe it to be a hydragogue purgative. 

6 
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A LBIZZIA. 

Albizzia Lebbek, Bcnth., Legumin^sie. . 

Vem. — Siris, sir as, sir in, sirai , tantai , garsn, Hind.; Siris, sirisha. 
Hkng. ; Vaghe, Tam.; Dirasan , darshana , Tel.; AVi/ baghi , bengh 
Kan., Kokoh, Buwfcf. ; Bcymadd, gachoold, Ann. • 

A Jjtrge, spreading tree, found wild or cultivated in mpst parts 
India. 

The leaves arc used tor camel loader. 

A. odbratissiyia, 

Vera. — Siris, hhandtr, bersa, baitsa. Hind. ; Jati-korai, Ass. ; Casrin, tar • 
ambru , folach 9 *l*B . ; Siras , Bom.; Kal~thuringi a kar vaghe, bilwara t 
Tam ; Shinduga, Tel.; Thitma^yi, Itu km. 

A large, deoduo-is tree of the sub- Himalayan tract from the Indus 
eastward, ascending to 3,000 feet ; of Bengal, Burma, Central and South 
India. 

The leaves are used for fodder. 

A. stipulata, Boivin. 

Vern. — Oi, ol , shirsha, Pr. ; Siran, satnsundra, Hind. ; Chakua, amluki, 
Bkng.; Kat turanji , Tam.; Kal baghi , Kan.; Kabal, Cingh. ; Boo- 
maiza , Hurm. 

Met with in the sub-Himalayan tiact, Oudh, Bengal, South India, 
and Burma. * # • 

The branenes are lopped for cattle fodder. (Gamble). 


ALEURITES. 

Aleurites moluccana, WillJ., Euphorbiace*. 

The Belgaum or Indian Walnut. 

Syn. — A. triloba, Forst. 

Vern. —Akroty Beng., Hind.; JangU a^hrota,japhala, Bom. 

A handsome tree, introduced from the Malay Archipelay >, and now 
found in cultivation or running wild in many parts ofTSouth India. 

It is cultivated for the sake of its fruit, 2 inches in diameter, with tjie 
wall nut flavour ; hence the name. " 

Algaroba. See Proiopb grandulosa, Tor *., LeguminoSjE. 


ALHAGI. 

• • 

Alhagi maurorum, Desv., Leguminos.e. 

The Camel Thorn ; The Hebrew Manna Plant. 

Syn. — Hedysarum Alhagi, Willd . in Roxb . FI. Jnd ., C . B. C. Ed. 

ip. 574 •) • 

Vern . — wdsa or junvdsd or yavdsd , H ind.. Bom. ; Dulallabhd , Bfng. ; 
Durqfabha, girikarnika, yavasa , Sans.; Shutarkhor , Pers. ; Alhaiu ! 
Arab. 

A widely-spread shrub of the Ganges Valley and the arid and 
^orthern zones; a native of South Africa, the deserts of Eg^pt, Arabia, 
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UHM. | 

Asia Minor, Belucfiistan, and Ctntral India. Abounds in many of the 
arid parts of the Punjab plains ; very common neajr Delhi. ' < 

In the hot season when almost all the smaller plants die, this puts 
forth its leaves and flowers irhich arc used as fodder for camel. Just 
about this time the leaves and branches exude a gummy-looking liquid 
whych soon thickens into solid grains ; these are gathered by shaking 
the branches and constitute the eatable subst&ncc known as manna. This 
secretion* however. isj apparent^ not found on the Indian ^lant, .but 
is apparently found on the plant, at Kandahar and Herat, whence small 
quantities of the manna are imported into Peshawar. 


ALLIUM. 

28 Allium ascalonicum, Linn., l'iliack^. 

The Shallet. 

Vera . — Gandhatiy Pu. ; Candana , Afg. ; Shallot (Stewart). 

A hardv, bulbous perennial, native of Ascalon in Palestine. 

The bulbs separate into what are termed cloves like those of garlic; 
and are used for culinary puqjoses, being of milder flavour than onions. 
They also make excellent pickle. It is cultivated apparently in Afghanis- 
tan for the sake of the leaves, which may be cut two or three times' a year 
for 25 or 30 years. 

29 I A. Cepa, Linn. 

Onion, Ling.; Oatycx, JPr . ; Zwieuel, Cut . * 

Vem — P cl audit, ,r«s, j Fivti'jj Hf.kg. ; I’ivtls, Hind. ; l*ella-vcngnyam, 

• 'I'am.; Ni/t _ , f el. ; Ky-et-th wo n-Ji i, kesun-ni , Hu km. 

feOnions, Icf^Sand garlic were cultivated in Kgypt in the time of 
Moses, but ^ stated that £428,800 were paid for the onions and garlic 
eaten by the workmen of the great pyramid. 

K The onion is cultivated very widely all over India, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, and is consumed both by Europeans and 
natives. Its cultivation takes place during the dry months from October 
to February. The Mussulmans of India never cook curry without onions, 
but the strict Hindus of Bengal regard them as objectionable, and rarely 
if ever eat them. The Patna onion is of a superior kind, and is much 
sold in the Calcutta markets. The onions of the Northern Provinces are 
larger and more ‘Succulent than those of Bengal and the Southern Prov- 
inces. ♦ 


When pressure of work or any bthcr cause prevents tTie cooking of 
curryl. the natives frequently eat onions with their daily meal, which, in 
the case of the poorer Bengalis, may be stale rice and watefr-with salt, 
and with the natives of Upper India is coarse bread only: the onion in 
these cases is eaten raw, for the purpose apparently of flavouring the 
meal. (Mr. L. Liotard.) ' 1 

30 A. Rubelium, BUb. 

Vera. — Jangli piaz, barani piaz, chiri piazi. Hind. 

Slender-leaved species, common in North-Western India, and extend- 
ing into Lahoul. • 

• , In mbfc* places the root is eaten raw or cooked. (Stewart.) 

8 
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Allium sativum, Iffn. 

Garlic. 

Vern. — Mahaushadha , lasuna , San*. ; Sir, Pers. ; Hasuit, Peng. ; Lasan, 
Hind.; Vallai-pandu , Tam.; Vellulli, tella-gadda , Tel. ; Kyet-thwon 
pen , kesun-phiv \ Bukm. 

* Jt is cultivated all ovef India. 

• Used as a condiment in native curries throujho^t the country. 

• • 

A. sphaerocephalu m , Lint. 

Qrows wild in Lahoul. 

The root ayl dried leaves arc eaten (Steitart). 

Almond. See "Tennindlia Catappa, Linn., Combretacfje. 


ALNUS. 

Alnus nitada, End'., Cupuliferje. 

Alder. 

Vem. — Shrol, sawalu champ , kunsh , gira, Pm. 
Found on the Punjab hills and plains. 
Leaves sometimes used as fodder. 


ALOE. i 

Uoe vera, ■'/;/»., Litwlml 

Indian Au e, >£//«■, ; Alot s, Fr. ; Aloe, Ger. t 

Syn.~ A. hariudensis, Miller; A. verfoliata, R, xb. ; A. vulgaris, 

( JUauhin b I .am. 

Vem. — Ghikuix'dri. lumari. Hind.; Ghirta-kunnuiri, girfa-kauvdr, Heng. ; 
Glurfa-knniiiri kanyn , Sans.; Si hr. A rail ; Sihr, Ixtlc-siya/i , Pkks. ; , 
ZEV/rtf (ic'in), Kora-kand (the plant), knmon. Dec.; Kanvadr . kom*\ 
kantla , kora-phad , Sind.; Kariya-polam , kattali , Tam.; Mu sham J 
bn ram, Tel. ; /»/<?£, Bukm. 

ar. officinalis, sp., 

Syn. — A. kuhlscens. DC. ; A. indica, Hoyle. 

Vem. — Kumari , Hind.; Ghikawar, N. P. ; Ghirta-kanvdr , Beng.*y 
Sirrughd , kuttalay , Tam. (ac*? Ainslie) ; Nabalitusibr, tut l si, Arab.;\ 
Dura-khte-sibr , Pers. • P 

This is the form met with in a scmi-wild condition in Bengal and the [ 
orth-West Provinces. It has beautiful reddish and orange flowers, with 
e bases of ^he leaves purple-coloured and so dilated as to have in al 
obability suggested the name A. perfoliata. 

The pujp of the leaves is eaten by poorer people in times of faming, when 
e seeds also are eaten. 


ALOPECURUS. 

lopecurus agrestis, Linn., Graminea£. 

Slender fox-tail grass. 

Found in the Punjab in cultivated ground. 

DTithie, quoting Parlatore, says the latter describes it as a goi>d fodder 
is 1 * fresh or dry. 
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37 Alopecurus geniculatus, Z/>/«. 

Fox Tail Grass. 

Syn.— A. pulvus, Sw. 

Inhabits the plains of Northern India, and ascends the Himalaya in« 
Kftmaun and Kashmir valley. # , 

Mueller describes it as a good fodder grass for swampy land. .A 
variety,' pumila, utos ffcund by Rcyle oi^the banks of the JuiUna. 

38 A. pratensis, fJnn. 

# Meadow pox-tail grass. 

Ifihabits the North-West Himalayas, 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and ascends in 
Lahoul up to 13,000 feet; also found in Kashmir and on the Punjab plains. 

A perennial pasture grasy>, considered one of the best of its class. 
Sheep thrive well on it. Loudon mentions it as an excellent fodder grass 
in England. 

ALTHEA. 

39 Althaea officinalis, Z., Malvaces. 

Marsh Mallow. 

Found in Kashmir and Afghanistan. 

Is used as a green vegetable. 

*" AMARANTUS. 

40 Amarantus Anardana, Hamilt Amarantacejc. 

Vern. — Ganhar, tawal , chav Ini , si l (seed), PiL ; Sdg, He No. 

Cultivated and wild in Bengal and the Upper Provinces. . 

The leaves arc eaten as a pot-herb The seeds, after being parched, 
arc used in some places ay a food-grain, and are considered heating. 

41 A. frumentaceus, Buck. 

. V era. — Kiery, South India. 

Cultivated h y the natives in Southern India for the seed, which they 
make into flour ano 1 use as food. 

\ 

42 A. mangostanus, L. 

Vern. — Chaulai, ganhar, Upper^noia; Sa& Beng, 

Occasionally cultivated in the plains. 

'Abe leaves are used as a pot-herb. 


AMARYLLIS. 

43 Amaryllis grandiflora, Amarylltdkje. 

The Amaryllis is chiefly a native of Brazil, but cultivated largely in 
1 England. • 

* * No formation as to its cultivation in India. 
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AMOMUM. 

Amomum aromaticum, Roxb., Sci-^minea, 

Cardamom ft. ant. 

Vern. — Morune, via chi, Bf.nu. ; Eclachi, Hind., Dec. ; Aila cheddi, S'a m. j 
• Yctzlcikuluy "Tel. ; Iw/mjh, Mai.. 

‘During Roxburgh’s time this was noost probaVly the plant v?hich ) r ield- 
ed the greater Cardamom. It^is met nilh in the mountains of Eastern 
Bengal. Apparently it is not now used, or there was *ome mistake on 
the p«vt of Dr. Roxburgh as to this being the greater Cardamom of 
Bengal. 

; A. dealbatum, Xoxb. * 

A native of Easlern Bengal and adjoining frontier; a stately 
species flowering in March and April and ripening its seed in September 
and October. 


• AMe 
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A. subulatum, Roxb . .g 

Thk Greater Cardamom; The Grains of Paradise. 

Vern. — fiara-clachi, Beng., Hind.; Velars i, Tam . ; Yclakulu, Tel. ; Ben, 

llUKM. 

A native of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Dr. King clearly proved that this is the greater Cardamom of the 
present day, which is obtained from Nepal and largely used in Bengal 
as a condiment. 

A. maximum, Roxb. r 4.^ 

This was' stated by Dr. Pareira to be the Greater Cardamom of 
Bengal, but erroneously. Dr. Roxburgh says it was introduced from the 
Malay Islands by the late Colonel Kyd. 

The flowering time is the hot season, and the seeds ripen three or four 
months afterwards ; they possess a warm pungent taste somewhat like that 
of the Cardamoms, but by no means so grateful. 1 


amorphophal?Lus. 


Amorphophallus campanulatus, Blame., Aroideas. 

Syn. — A rum Camfanulatum, Roxb. * ^ 

Vern . — Ole , Beng., Hind.; Zamiukand , North*India; Kundci , 
Sans. ; Karuna , Tam., Mai.. ; Munclui'kunda f Tel. 


kulla , 




A stemless plant annually sending up a large compoundly dissected 
leaf, with bftiutiiul variolated petiole, common in Bengal, and through- 
out the plains of India. * 

Much cultivated throughout India, — in some places more coijimonly 
than in others, — for the sake of the corms or solid bulbs, which are con- 
sidered nutritious and wholesome when cooked, and are accordingly in 
rornmon use as an article of lood. They ave boiled like potatoes and 
eaten with mustard; they are cooked in curries ; they are cut into 
slices, boiled with tafnarincl leaves, and made into pickles ; and they are 
also cooked in syrup and made into preserves. 

The larger corms have small tuberosities, which arc separated and 
form cuttings for propagatoin. These are planted immediately after the 
first rains (say in May and June) in loose, rich soil, repeatedly ploughed. 
Iri| twelve months the}' are fit to be taken up for use. ^ »cultiv2fted 
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under favorable circumstances^ each corm will^wcigh from 4 to 8Ibs. ; 
which may be preserved if kept dry* The average out-turn N about! 
200 to 400 maunds per bigha, and the price is about a 1 upee a maund. 


ANABASIS.* 

2(9 Anabasis multitiora* Moq., ffnENOHriniACE*. 

Vein. — G^alrnc, goraldnc, daua, Pb. 

: Is found in the Punjab. 

| Camels are fond of the plant. 

I ANACARDIUM. 

50 ' Anacardium occidentale, T.inn., anacardiackje. 

j Cashew Nut. 

Vera — Hijli had dm, Bfng. ; Kajd, IIlNU. ; Mmuiiri, hnttm , Tam. ; Juh 
j mamuii , Tkl. ; Thvc-noh thayrt, Hu km. ; Kcm/>u t*Un s, K\n. 

Now established in the coast forests of Chittagong, Tcnasserim, the 
I Andaman Islands, and South India, near the sea; naturalised lroin 
the West Indies, America, Ceylon, & c. 

Produces a small fruit, within which is the nut known as the Cashew nut 
commonly eaten roasted, a process which improves the flavour. 


ANANASSA. 

Ananassa sativa, Linn., Bromkliack/e. 

The Pine-Apple. 

Vera — And tins, Hind. (I)ec.); A itdnash (vulgarly an dr as), Beng. ; Ana- 
rns, Guz. ; Andzhnppaxhane , T AM .; Andsa-pandu, Tki..; Kaita-chakka 
Mal.; Aainunnds , Vrab & Pers.; Annasi , CingH.; Nanna-si , Burm. 

A perennial universally cultivated in all tropical and sub-tropical 
countries The entire natural order to which this much-prized fruit 
belongs are natives of America, ar.d w r erc unknown to Europe, Africa and 
Asia prior to d : scovcry of the Western Continent. The Pine-Apple is 
apparently a native of Brazil and it W'as first made known to Europe by 
Goncatlo Hernandez in 1513 ; it was introduced by the Portuguese into 
Bengal in 1594. “ Its introduction is expressly mentioned by Indian 

authors such as Abul Fuzl in the Aveen Pkbari, and again by the 
author of Dhara Shckoih { Rovle '.) The rapidity with which it spread 
thrSugh Europe, Asia and Africa is unparalleled in the history of any other 
fruft. It seems to have met with universal acceptance, hence*, Apparently, 
the purity u'ith w'hich its American name Anasi or Nanas has passed 
through so many languages. The Asiatic recipient of a living plant 
seems to have carried off and adopted as his own the name by which so 
valuable a treasure w p as made known to him. The first pine-apples which 
appear to have reached England w r crc those presented to Cronwell. The 
next notice is of the “Oueen pine” presented to Charles II on the 19th 
July 1688, having been sent from Barbados, and the first pine-apple 
grown in England seems to have been reared from the rejected crowns 
.of these. It was first systematically cultivated in Europe by M. Le Cour, 


ANANAS* 
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a Dutch Merchant nojir I^eydcn. It \\*is first fruited in England in the 
year '1712 ; sinc£ then its cultivation may be said to have become univer- 
sal all over Southern Europe ; the largest pine on record was reared in 
England, and it weighed over 14 lbs. • • 

In India the fresh juice of the leaves is regarded as a powerful anthel- 
mintic, and that of the fruit an antiscorbutic. A friend informs me^that 
th*e gatives regard the fresh juice of the fruit as poisonous if hypoder- 
mically injected. 


In the Malabgr coast near Mahe, and in British Burma, near^Myan- 
oung, the pine-apple is remarkably abundant. In the former tract the 
natives have a prejudice against eating the fruit from an idea#that it is 
poisonous, and they consequently destrety the fruit, or give it away. In 
Myanoung, Monsieur d'Avera is trying to make use of the large quanti- 
ties that grow there to manufacture champagne. I am in correspondence 
with him on the subject, and he seems hopeful of success. Should the 
experiment succeed, it could be repeated on the Malabar coast. (Mr. L. 
Liotard.) 


ANDROPOGON. 


Andropogon Bladhii, Rejz., Gramjnfje. 

Syn. — Lepkockrcis Blad&ii, Nrcs. 

Vera. — Loan , Bene:.; Donda % nilon y N. W. P. 

Described by Roxburgh as a native of hedges and road-sides, but 
ihiefly of old pasture grounds. Duthie says it inhabits the plains ot 
the North-Western Provinces and Punjab. 
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A. citratus. 53 

The Lemon Grass, 

Vem.— Old chuhd, gandhat rincc, Bom. 

A large, coarse grass, found under cu|ivation in various islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, and growing wild on extensive tracts ol land in 
1 ndia and Ceylon ; it rarely or never bears flowers. It is grown especially 
for its odoriferous oil in Ceylon and Singapore^ , 

A. contortus, Linn. 54 

Vera. — Ycddi, Tel. 

Grows oi> pasture grinds. See Heteropogon contortus, R. & S. 

laniger* Desf. 55 

(The Herbba Schneaanthi or Juscus Odoratus of Pharmacists.) 

Syn. — A IWARANCUSA, Roxb. 

Vera. — Khawu panniy soldra, san , Pb.*j IbkarankusJta, kurankusha , 

Bf.ng., Hind. • 

Native of the Lower Himalayan tract, extending through the plains 
oF the North West Provinces and Punjab to Sindh. 

Roxburgh says it grows in large tufts, each tuft composed of a 
number of plants adhering together by their roots. The roots are 
arymatic. Cattle are said to be very fond of the grass. 
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Andropogon miliaceus, 

Hii.i. Grass. 

Syn. — A. miliformis, Stcnd. 

A grass, erect, from 6 to 10 feet in height, inhabiting the mountains 
north < )f Oudh. m 

• Roxburgh writes: — “ The seeds of this most beautiful stately grass m 
were sent me from Lucknow by the late Gen. Claude Martin, under fhe 
name of HiJl GPassr * * ** It bfrssom sjluring the latter part t pf 

the rains.” * 

A. muricatus, Jtetz. 

Cuscrs, Kjjus-khus or Koosa. 

Syn. — A. SQUARROSUS, Linn. ; Phalaris zizanoides, Linn . ; An\therum 
MURICATUM, Rets. 

Vern.— Brim (the plant), kkas-khus (the root), I3eng., Hind. ; Virunung , 
Sans.; Wirt invar , Tam. 

A perennial lulled grass very common on every pari of the Coast, and 
in Bengal, where il meets with a low, moist, rich soil, especially on the 
banks of water-courses, &c. ( Roxb .) Inhabits the plains of the Punjab 
and North West Provinces, and ascends into Kumaun, 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
in altitude ( Duthie ). 

The roots, well known in India as the khas-khas, have a fragrant 
odour, especially when moistened, and are much used for the manufac- 
ture of screens or blinds which, applied ty doors and window-, during 
the hot weather and moistened, give ou£ a fragrant odour and cool the 
apartment. The grass itself when young affords good fodder. 

A. pertusus, WillJ. 

Syn. — A. l’UNCTALUS, Ru.xb. ; HoLEUSiPERTUSUS, Linn. ; A. annijlatus, 
Formic. 

Vern. — Pnlmal, pulreah, ruknr, N. W. P. ; Putman, miniyar , Pb. 

Found on old pasture ground generally shaded by trees, in the plains 
of the Punjab and North West Provinces, and at lower elevations of the 
Himalaya. 

Dr. Stewart, writing under A. annulatus, says ; “It is considered excel- 
lent fodder for bullocks, and for horses, when green.” In Australia it 
is regarded as one of the best grasses to withstand long droughts, while 
. it will bear any amount of feeding. ( Baron von Mueller.) 

t 

A. scandens, Foxb. 

Found in the Punjab, in Kashmir and Bundclkhand. It is a coarse 
grass growing commonly in hedges. It flowers during the rains. 

Cattle arc apparently not fond of it. 

A. Sd'hoenanthus, Linn. 

Lemon Grass. 

Syn. — A. Martini, Roxb. 

Vem. — Mirchia-gard , Siwm.tks ; Agrra-g/ms', Hind.; Gundha-bena, 
Peng. ; Malatrimikung , bhonat riming, San£. 

Inhabits the hilly districts of the Punjab, North West Provinces, the 
Siwaliks, and is grown under cultivation in most gardens. 

It is the Juncus Odoratusof the Materia Medica ; and yields the famous 
rusa-ha-tcl or grass oil of Nimar, Its roots arc used in cases of inter- 
mittent fever in Northern India. f 
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The fresh leaves are much" use*! as^a Substitute for tea, and the white 
succulent centre pf thc%lcaf-bcajing culms is often put into curries to give 
them an agreeable flitvour. 

Duthie writes : "The* grass is a favourite fodder for cattle, and Mr. 
Millar tells me that at Banda (North *W r es L Provinces) it is grown in 
meadows kept for the purpose and sold in the bazar.” 

, General Martin collected seeds of this grass in the high-la ltd s of 
♦ BaUghat while there with the army during the war with Tippoo Sultan, 
and afftr growing it in Luckno\* sent speewnerft to Dr. Roxburgh, 
with the remark thal^ie hadmoticecf the cattle were voraciously fond 
of it, and that it had so strong an aromatic and pungeftt taste that the 
flesh of the animals, as also the milk ancj butter, had a ver^ strong 
scent of it. 

Anethum SowS., Roxfc Sec Peucedanum graveolens, Bcntli.* Umbel- 

LIFKRJ&. • 

ANGELICA. 

Angelica glauca, Ed gw., Umbellifkkje. 

Vem. — China, Bu. 

Common on t.ic Himalaya from Kashmir to Sikkim. 

Its aromatic root is added to food to^ give it a flavour like that of 
celery. 


. ANONA. 

Anona reticulata, Linn Anonaceje. 

•Bullock’s Heart. 

Vern. — Nona , Beng. • Rawsita, Tam. 

A small tree, common everywhere ; wild apparently in some districts, 
but chiefly met with in cultivation. 

The fruit, which resembles a bullock’s heart, ripens during the latter 
part of the rainy season, and is eaten by the natives, and rarely by the 
Europeans. 

A. squamosa, Linn. 

The Custard Apple or Sweet flop. 

Vern.— -Ata, Bfng. ; Saripha, si/ap/ml, Hind. ; Situ, Tam. ; Atta, Mal.j 
Ansa, BiJRM. 

A small tree, the Sweet-sop of the West Indies; naturalised in Ben-| 
gal and the North West Provinces. % 

It is cultivated throughout India in gardens. The fruit ripens in sum- 
mer, is of a more delicate flavor than the fruit of A. reticulata, and is eaten 
with relish b^both the natives and the Europeans. 

ANTHOCEPHALUS. 

Anthocephalus Cadamba, Miq., Ruuiaceje. 

Syn. — Nauclea Cadamba, Koxb. • 

Vern • — Kaddam,faram , IIjnd.; Kadmn, Beng.; Kadamba , Sues.; Pandtir, 
I.kpcha ; Roghn, Ass. ; Vrlla, cadamba , Tam. ; Kadatubr, Tel. ; Kadam , 
Mar. ; Kadamba, why it. Bom.; Mam>, maookadoom , Bijkm. 

A large tree with spreading branches and thick foliage; wild or culti- 
vated in gardens and alleys, from the Himalayas to (’ey Ion. 

The fruit is eaten, und the foliage is sometimes used as fodder for catjle. 
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ANTiDESl^A. 

65 Antidesma diandrum, Tuiasne Euphorbfacfje. 

Vem. — amdri, sarshoti , Hind. ; Mutta, Bkng. ; Patimil ir Nepal. ; 
Kantjer, Lepcha.; Pella-gutnudu , masir kauri , Gond. ; Kimpa-Lin ,, 
Bukm. 

A small tree, with smooth, grey bark, met with in Garhwal, Kwriaun, 
Oudh, Bengal, S®uth/lndia, and Burma. c 

“The leaves are acid, and arc eater.. The} resemble sorrel, and art 
made into cha/ni; the fruit is eaten.” ( Gamble .) 

(56 A. Gh^sembilla, Garth. 

Vern. — Khudijamb, limtod, Beng.; Pulsur, pnlari , fiollai, Tel.; Jondri , 

1 Mar. ; Byait-sin, Bukm. ; Boo-ambilla, ClNuii. 

A small, deciduous tree of Nepal, Oudh, Bengal, Burma, Chanda 
District, and South India. 

The leaves are eaten in Bengal. 

67 A. Menasu, Mull. Arg. 

Vein. — Kumbydng, tungcher, Lepcha; Kin-pa-lin , Bukm. 

A small tree of Sikkim, Khasia Hills, Burma, and the Andaman 
Islands. Fruit is eaten. 


APIUM. 

58 Apium graveolens, Linn., Umbellifer^. 

Celery. 

Vern. — Ajmod , karafsh (roots). Hind. ; Chanu , Beng.; Kurafsli , Arab.; 

Kursab , Pers. 

A native of England and other parts of Europe. Cultivated in differ- 
ent parts of India during the cold weather, chiefly as garden cultivation 
in the vicinity of towns, for the use of the European population by whom 
it is eaten as a salad and pot-herb, or made into soup. It is also culti- 
vated sometimes in Bengal for its seed, and in the Punjab for its root. 

The seed is used by natives in diet and medicine ; the root is re- 
garded as medicinal. 

Aplotaxis auriculata DC. See Sausshrea hypoleuca Sprcng., 
G^mposil®. 

A. gossypina, DC. See Saussurea gossypifera, Don., Composite. 


APLUDA, 

Apluda aristata, Linn., Gramine®. 

Syn. — A. rostrata. " 

Vern. — Bhanjuri , bhanjra , send , Bundelkhard ; Goroma, Beng. ; Put - 
strangali , Tel. 

A creeping, perennial grass, commonly found in hedges, or other 
shady places, the plains of Northern India, and in Himalaya ascending 
to 7,000 feet in altitude. 

Used for fodder. 
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APQNOGlaTON. 

Aponogeton monostathyum, Linn., Naiadacfjb. 70 

Vcm. — Ghechu, Hind. ; Kakangi , sAns. ; Nama, Tel. 

M A native of shallow, standing, Sweetwater; in Bengal appearing 
during the rains. • 

• The natives arc fond of the roots, which are nearly as good as pota- 
toes. (Rjib.) 

Apple. See Pyms Mai us, Linn., Rosacea. 
apricot. See P^mus armeniaca, Linn., Rosaceje. 


ARACHIS. 

Arachis hypogaea, Linn., Leguminos.®. I 71 

The Ground Nut or Earth Nut. 

Vem. — Buchanaka , Sans. ; Mdt-kalai , chiner-bdddm , Beng. ; Mungphali, 

Hind.; Vifaveti-mung, Dec.; Bhuimngn, bhutsenga , vildyaiitnuga , 

Bom.; Vtrk-kadalai , Tam.; Verushanaga-kuya , Tel. ; Mibi, Burm. 

An annual of South America, now generally cultivated in South India 
and some parts of Bengal and Upper India. 

Produces the well-known ground nut, 50 called because the pod attains 
maturity under ground. # 

In India the nuts are sold*in the bazars or by the street hawkers either 
parched, with the shell on and put up in paper packets, or shelled and 
roasted in oil. They are eaten by natives of all classes and even by 
Kuropeans. In Bombay fhey arc a favorite food of the Hindus during 
certain fasts. 


ARAL I A. 

Aralia achemirica, Dene., Araliaceje. (. 7 2 

Vem. — Banakhor , churial, Pu. 

A plant growing rank in the basins of the Jhelum and the Chenab. 

Platen by goats. 


ARECA. 

i\reca Catechu, Linn., Palm*. 

The Arkca Nut, or Betel Palm. 

Vem. — Supari, Hind.; Supdri, gud, Beng.; Gubak, Sans.; Kottai pakka, 
Tam.* Poka-vakka f9 TKL. ; Kwyun, Burm.; Adiki, Kan.; Kvoam-thee- 
beng , Burm. • . 

A native of Cochin China, Malayan Peninsula and Islands! it is 
cultivated-throughout Tropical India. 

The nut is one of the indispensable ingredients which enter into the 
preparation of the pan or betel-leaf chewed so universally by natives of all 
classes. It is often chewed by itself in smalPpieces, and is sold in every 
bazar throughout Indict It is said to stimulate digestion. 

L Dicksonii, Roxb. 

A native of the Malabar hills; flowers and fruits in spring. 

The nut is used by the poorer classes as a substitute for the Areca 
Nut {supari). r 
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AR^NARIA. 

Arenaria holosteoides, Edge., Caryophylheje. 

Vem. — Kakua, t; andial , Pit ; Chiki, Ladak. 

An herb found in the Punjab Himalayas. 
Used as a vegetable in Chumba and Ladak. 
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- t ARENGA. 

Arenga sacchrifera, Labill., Valm^'. 

Syn d— Saguerus Rumphii, Roxb . (FI. Ind ., Hi, 626.) 

Vem. — Toung-ong , Burm. 

A w Malayan tree generally cultivated in India, but said by Kurz to be 
wild in f Burma. * 

“The heart of the stem contains large quantities of sago, and the cut 
flower stalks yield a sugary sap made into sugar and palm wine.” (Gamble). 
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ARGANIA. 

Argania Sideroxylon, R.S., Sapotace*. 

Is the Argan tree of Morocco, which is found growing gregariously in 
forests in the Atlas mountains. 

The fruit, of the size of a small plum, is used for feeding cattle, the skin 
and pulp being much relished. 

ARISTIDA., 

Aristida depressa, Rets., Graminkje. 

Vem .—Spin-khalak, spin-wege, jandar lamba , Pb.; Nali-putikl , Tel. 

Inhabits the plains in Northern India; also found in the Southern Pro- 
vinces. Grows in a dry, barren, binding soil. 

Roxburgh did not find that it was put to any use; but Stewart says 
it is a favorite food for cattle in Northern India. 

A. setacea, Rets. 

Vem, — Shipur-gadi, Tel. ; Thodapga-pulla , Tam. 

Common in dry parts of the Punjab and North-West Provinces; 
also in Southern India where it grows in dry, barren, binding soil. 

Roxburgh writes : "Rattle do not eat it, vet it is very useful. The 
Telinga paper-makers construct their frames of the culms; it also serves 
to make brooms and tooth-picks. It is employed in preference to other 
grasses for making the Screens called tatties ; for this purpose it is spread 
thin on bamboo frames and tied down : these placed on the weather side 
of the house during the hot land winds and kept constantly watered 
during the heat of the day renders the temperature of the air in the 
house exceedingly pleasant, compared to what it is without.” It is used 
in fret like the khas-khas roots in Northern India. As to the remark 
tha. cattle do not eat this grass, Roxburgh was apparently mistaken, 
for Bidie says it is eaten by bullocks. 

Arrowroot. See Maranta a riif| d lnacea, Linn., Scitamine£. 
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ARTEMISIA. 

Artemisia parviflora, Roxb., Composite. 

Vem n—Kanyurts, Pb.j Burmar , Ladak. 

Common in the higher regions of North-West Himalaya, in Lahoul 
and "Ladak. 

i Browsed by goats and sheep. 
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Artemisia sacroruih. Leaeo . 

"Vera. — Tatwen , M'tnack, DKdak. 

Grows in the drier trJbts of Northern Punjab .and ascends the Hima 
lay a. 

Browsed by cattle and sheep. 

ARTOCARPUS. 1 
Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk ., urticaceje. 82 

Vein. — Anjeli, Tam. ; Ayeni, ansjeli , Mal. 

A large trce^ native of the Malabar forests, and extends into Tra- 
vancorc. • 

Produces a f?uit, the* size of a large orange, which contains a pulpy 
substance much relished by the natives.# * 

A. incisa, Linn. 83 

It has been long introduced into Bengal, but the winters are too 
rigorous for its growth. In Bombay it succeeds better, and a tree in 
the garden attached to the Albert and Victoria Museum was in bearing 
when I saw it in March 1879. 

A. integrifolia, Linn . 84 

The Jack Free. 

Vera. — Panas, Hind. ; Kanthal , Beng. ; Panasa , Sans.; Palak, Tam. 

Peingrtai , Bupm. • 

A large tree of the Bread fruit family, has a dense dome of deep dark 
foliage, Vith immense fruits clustered around the stem ; one of the most 
characteristic associates of the Indian rural village. 

The fruit, 12 to 18 inches in length and 6 to 8 inches in diameter, 
ripens during the rains and has then a strong odour; it is stocked with 
luscious flakes, each flake containing a seed. It is much relished by 
the natives of all classes, but seldom or never eaten by Europeans. 

The seeds or nuts of the ripe fruit are eaten either roasted or cooked 
in curry. 


The fruit when utiripe is cut into small pijtces and cooked into curry 
with shrimps. The seeds of the ripe fruit, when roasted in hot ashes, are 
very palatable and nutritious, and resemble somewhat Spanish chestnuts 
in taste. (Mr. L . Liotard.) 

• Lakoocha, Roxb. . . . _ . . „ 85 

Vem. — Barhal , Hind. ; Dephal , Beng. 5 Lakucha, Sans.; Lot ot, Dec.; 

Ttun, Pb. ; Kammaregu , Tel.; Myouklouk , Burm. 

Grows on ttie outer hifls of Kuwaun, Sikkim, Eastern Bengal, and 
Burma. ' 

A middling size tree common all over Bengal ; flowers in March, and 

E roduces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. The male spadix is used 
y the natives in curry. Mann says the bark is chewed in Assam. The 
mjtle flower-heads are picked, and the fruit eaten.” (Gamble.) 

nobiles, Tkw. 95 

Vera. — Del , aludel , Cingh. 

A large tree met with in Ceylon. 

The seeds are roasted and eaten by the Cinghalese. 
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ARUM. 

Arum campanulatum. See Amorphoph§llus campanulatus, Blumc., 
Aroide«, 

A. Colocasia, Willd. See Colocasia antiquorum, Schott., Akoihk®. 

f ( ARUNDINARIA. 

Arundinaria H6okfcriana, piunro. Gramme*. 

Bambqo. 

Vern. — Praong, prong, Lepcha; Singhani , Nepal. 

A bamboo, with sterfis 12 to 15 feet in height, common about Dum- 
sonj|j. Grows in Sikkim at 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude. (Gamble.) 

The seeds are edible. 

A. racemosa, Munro. 

Vem.— Pummoon, Lepcha; Pathioo, Nepal; Myooma, Bhutia. 

Very common all over the Siwalik hills above 7,000 feet. 

Extensively used for fodder. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus officinalis, Willd., Liliaceje. 

Asparagus. 

Vem.-Nak-doun, hillooa , Hind., Pers. ; Hilyoon , Bfng. 

There are several wild Indian specie.; used by the hill people of 
Eastern India. Indian species have climbing or trailing stems, often 
spinose. 

The species eaten by Europeans is the cultivated one, and this is 
grown as a rule in private gardens or by the natives near the neigh- 
bourhood of towns. 

ASPHODELUS. 

Asphodelus fistulosus, Linn., LIL1ACE.E. 

Vein, — Piazi , bokat , binghar bij (seed), Pb. 

A field weed, abundant in the Punjab plains. 

Eaten as a vegetable in times of scarcity. 

Asteracantha longifofia, Nees. See Hygrophila spinosa, T. And., 

Acanthackx. 

T ASTRAGALUS. 

Astragalus J .AulHceps, Wall., Leguminos.®. 

VeXTU—Kandiara kandei katar-kanda , sarmul , Pb. ; Tinani , diddani , Afg. 
A spinous plant of the temperate zone, the West Himalayas, up to 
1 2, (XX) feet. ^ T 

c * At times browsed by cattle. The calyces, which have a sweetish 
pleasant taste, are said to be eaten in the Salt Range by the natives. 


ATRIPLEX. 

02 Atriplex hortensis, L: } and A. laciniata, Z., Chenopodiacek. 

Vem. — Koruke , suraka , Pb. 

Inhabit the Western Himalayas in the temperate zone, also sub- 
montane tracts in the Punjab, and in Afghanistan. 

A. hortensis is said to be a favorite vegetable in the Peshawar vallev. 
I-s this the "mallows” of Job XXX, 4? 
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AVENA. 

Avena fatua, Linn Gramine;e. 93 

The Wild Oat ? 

Vem.— Kuljud, gandal.jei , Hin 

• Inhabits the plains and hills of Northern Irydia; common^as a field 
weed in # cereal crops throughout the* plains; ascenfts the Himalaya up 
to 9,500 and 11,500 feef. The\wn islong and rigid and sensitive to 
the changes of the atmosphere, as regards moisture. • 

Stewart says that in almost all the peaces where it gro^vs it is 
gathered for fodder. 

A. pratensis, Linn . * 91- 

Meadow Oat Grass. 

Syn. — A. bromoides, Kunth . 

Found in Lahoul. Dnthie quotes Baron von Mueller, who says it 
thrives well on dry, clayey soil, produces a sweet fodder, and is recom- 
mended for arid ground, particularly such as contains some lime, being 
thus as valuable as Festuca ovina. 

A. pubescens, L. 95 

Downy Oat Grass. 

Syn. — Trisetum pubescens, /?. & S . 

Royle found it at Simla. » 

It # is a sweet, nutritious, prolific, perennial grass, requiring dry but 
good # soil containing lime. 

A. sativa, Linn . 96 

Oats. 

Vem. — Jai, wilayati-jau. Hind. 

Of recent introduction into Indian agriculture ; it was first grown in^ 
Northern India under English auspices round cantonments and stud 
depots for the supply of horses. 

The cultivation of oats, although it has found its way among the 
native ryots, has not gained much extension.! It is still confined to Nor- 
thern India, where it is restricted chiefly to districts where horse-breed- 
ing is carried on, vie., in the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions of 
the North-West Provinces, and in the I-Rssar and Karnal districts 
of the Punjab. In the Meerut Division the area annual 1 ^ under oats is 
5,000 acres and in Rohilkhand 3,000 acres. The total area under the crop 
in the 30 temporarily-settled districts of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, including of cours^ the two divisions just mentioned, is returned 
at 9,781 acres. • . \ 

In the Punjab it is grown chiefly in connection with the uove> nment 
cattle and- stud farms at Hissar and Karnal. . 

Oats are grown as a rule on the better class of soils near village sites. 
Messrs. Duthie and Fuller write : “With a copious supply of water it 
has been found that oats are an invaluable green fodder crop for the cold 
season, yielding as many as three cuttings, and then making sufficient 
growth to bear a thin crop of grain, A large area under oats is most 
successfully treated in this way each year at the Hissar Government 
cattle farm. "When grown in this manner they class rather as a green 
fodder than as a grain crop.” • , 

When grown Tor grain the outturn is (in Northern India) 18 maunds 
on irrigated and 10 maunds on unirrigated land, per acre. 
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The figures in the following" table will show the quantity and value <x 
exports of oats made in the year 1882-S3 fron/ Bengal and Bombay tc 
other countries : — * 


Exported from. 

Quantity 
in cwts. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Countries to 
which exported. 

Quantity 
in cwts. 

Value 
in rupees. 

Bengal 

57*782 

1 . 90*853 

V^uritius i% 

Arabia 

United Kingdom 

55 , 28*5 

< 5,594 

2,253 

1,86,522 

15,847 

5,514 

Bombay . 

8,924 

21,625 

Australia . 

Other countries . 

U 778 
fl 796 

7 , 5 oo 

3,095 

Total . 

66,706 

2,18,478 

r 

Total 

66,706 

2,18,478 


The produce probably comes from the northern parts of the Punjab 
and the North-West Provinces. 


AVERRHOA. 

97 Averrhoa Bilimbi, Linn ., Geraniace;e. 

Bilimbi Tree. 

Vein. — Bilimbi , Beng., Hind. c 

Cultivated in gardens on the plains of 1 India. It flowers in the begin- 
ning of summer and ripens in about two or three months after. The 
fruit is cylindrical, about two inches long, and pulpy, and is very sour 
when green but loses some of its acidity when ripe. 

The fruit is generally used in pickle and in curry. The flowers arc 
made into preserves. 

98 A. Carambola, Linn. 

Vem . — Karmal, Hind. ; Kdmrdngd , Bkng. ; Karmurunga, Sans. ; Kha- 
maraka , karamara , Bom.; Knamrak, Dec.; Tamarta, Tam.; Karo- 
monga , Tel. 

A small tree with sensitive leaflets, 15 to 20 feet in height, a native of 
Ceylon and the Moluccas,fout now common in gardens almost throughout 
the plains of India. 

It blossoms in the ramy season, and the fruit, which ripens in Decem- 
ber and Januarv, is about three inches long, and is eaten raw to a small 
extent by thcfrfativps. The flesh is soft, juicy and refreshing. It is some- 
times stewed in syrup with a little cinnamon and is then very pleasant; 
it is also made into an agreeable jelly. 

* 

AVICENNIA. 

qq Aricennia officinalis, Linn., Verbenacm. 

The White Mangrove. 

Vera . — Bina (Banim Gamble ) , Beng. ; Mada , nalla-mada, Tel. ; Tivara, 
Sind. ; Oepata , Mal. j Thame , Burm. 1 

A small tree or shrub of the salt marshes and the tidal forests of 
India and Burma, found also in Andaman Islands. Roxburgh says it is 
common near the mouths of rivers, where the spring tides rise; also is 
found everywhere in the Sunderbans, often becoming a tree of considerable 
kize, but t '>n the Coromandel Coast it is only bush. 
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The kernels are bitter but edible. 

A remarkable fentmre of thb- Mangrove is the germinating of its seeds 
in the fruit, while still hanging on the tree, and producing a root, 3 or 4 
feet long, which ultimately falls into thetmud aixl forms a new centre. 


•bam! 

SA 


BACCAUREA. 

Baccaurea sapida, Jkfall.-Arg., Eufhorbiac&e. ioo 

Ramleh. 

VeTTL—Lutco, Hind.; Kala bogoti, NEPyy. ; Latecku , Ass. ; Kpli, kuki , 

Kan.; tfanaso, Burm. 9 

A small tree, met witji in Bengal, Burma and the Andaman Islands. 

It produces a fruit of the size of a lanje gooseberry, yellow and smooth, 
with seeds embedded in a pulpy aril. Tt is acid and pleasant. The na- 
tives esteem it. In the Rangoon market it is generally plentiful. 

BALANITES. 

Balanites Roxburghii, Planch ., Simarub&e. ioi 

Syn. — 13- ^.GYPTIACA, D elite. 

Vera. — Hingu , ivgua , hingol , hingota , Hind.; Garrah , Gond ; Gari, 
ringri , Tel. ; Nanjunda , Tam. ; Hingan , Mar. 

A small tree growing in the drier parts of India and Burma. 

The young twigs and tfie ^aves are browsed by cattle. 

# BALLOTA. 

Ballota limbata, Benth ., Labiate. 102 

Vem. — Buu phutkonda, lana, agkaan , awani-buti , Pn. 

A small, prickly shrub with yellow flowers : occurs in the north-west- 
ern parts of the Punjab plains. < 

Browsed by goats. 

BAMBUSA] 

Bambusa arundinacea, Relz., and other species, Graminfjr. 103 

The Bamboo. 

Vem. — Bans, Beng. ; Bans, kattang , magar bans, nal bans, Hind.; 
Mandgay, Bom.; Vansa, Sans.; Mangil , Tam.*; Mutkos , Tel. ; Kyaka - 
twa, Burm. 

The common bamboo of Central and South India and Burma. Cul- 
tivated in many places in*North W$st India. ^ 

Mr. Duthie writes:— “The simultaneous flowering; and subsequent 
dying oi, .almost every individual plant of this species in certain districts 
and at certain stated times has been an interesting; subject for observa- 
tion. There seems to be no particular age at which the flowering takes 
place; the event is probably to a great exteitf influenced by the nature of 
the season.” An abnormally dry season seems to promote the flowering 
and subsequent seeSing. The plant does not seem to be able to 
survive the seeding. 

The seed resembles unhusked rice, and is eaten by the poorer classes 
like that cereal. As it appears at the very season when drought occurs 
and other crops failf it is of some advantage to the poor. The young 
shoots of some species are cut when tender, and eaten likiL iisparajfus. 
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BASSLAf , 

The leaves and twigs form an important fodder, ^his species being largely 
consumed by elephants. * 

104 Bambusa spinosa, Rpxb. , 

Vtm.— Bur, behor bans ( Duthic .) 

I Inhabits South India, and is cultivated in North West India. 

* Closely allied to the preceding, with which Dr. Brandis seemed inclined 
to unite.it. 

Banana or plantain. See MAa. 

Barley. See Hordeum vujgare. 

BASELLA. 

Z05 Basella alba, Z., Chenopodiace.®. 

Indian Spinach. 

Vern . — Poi (cultivated), bon-poi (wild), Beng., Hind.; Matto~hatsaln , Tel. 

A succulent climber met with, wild and cultivated, in many parts of the 
damper regions of India. There are three other species, vie., B rubra, 
B. cordifolia, B. ludda, commonly cultivated by the natives near their 
homesteads and in vegetable gardens, and sold in nearly every market 
place. 

The succulent leaves and stems used as a pot-herb (made into curry) 
by natives of all classes. 

BASS I A. 

106 Lassia butyracea, Itorl., Sapotacr*. 

Vern. — Chiura, chut ura, phntel, Kum \ i»N ; Chcult , OlJDH ; Pfutlwara , 

Hind; Churi, Nepal; Yel,yclpote, Lkplh\. 

A deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract, from Kumaun to Bhu- 
tan, between 1,500 and 4,500 feet. 

The pulp of the fruit is eaten. The juice of the flowers is made into 
sugar. 

107 B. latifolia, Roxb. 

The Hitter o^Mahwa Tree. 

Vern. — Afihua, vuihwa, mown. Hind.; Mahwa, mahula, maul, Bfng. ; 

JlfoVitCmahr.a, Bom. ; KatillipL ilhtpi , rtupa. Tam. ; Ippuycppa , Tkl. ; 

Madhuka , Sans,; lrtip, irrip , Condi.; Hunge, Kan. ; Bonam, Mal. ; 

Jtfoho, Mar. 

The well-known Mahua tree, indigenoi^s to the forests of Central 
I ndif , cultivated and self-sown throughout the warmer regions of India. 
Very gregarious and often associated with the Sal. 

In the Limuvan Society s Journal there appeared an admirable report 
of the uses of the Mahua from the pen ol Mr. Lockwood, formerly Magis- 
trate and Collector of Monghyr, in which he urged the importance of its 
introduction into Europe a > a food for cattle. 

The tree is of great economic importance to a very large number of 
the poorer natives, and has of late, been the subject of a legislative mea- 
sure tn the Bombay Presidency. Mr. L. Liotard instituted certain special 
enquiries with regard to its economic ums, and embodied the results of 
his investigation in a Note, dated the 13th July 1SS2, published by the 
Government of India. As it is ot importance’ in connection with the 
* ( . 
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study of the questiofi of the resources. of the people, the following sum- 
mary of Mr. LiotardVJ^Iote may be reproduced here: — 

Punjab. — Sub-Himalayan tracts, not particularly abundant, except in parts of 
Kangra. ~ . 

North-Western Provinces. — (i) Sub-Himalayan tracts; ( 2 ) south of Jumna 
tracts, on the skirts of the Vindhya plateau, abundant. 

* Oudh . — Fairly abundant, especially in Sub-Himalayan tracts. 

. Bundelkhand . — Native States common. 

Bengali — Common on the strip of country along ^Jie Sfctpura range, i. e.. on 
the edge of the Central Indian pfcitcau ; #nd there is a fair sprinkling of the tree 
along the Sub-Himalayan tracts ol Behar. It gradually disappears towards Cal- 
cutta and occurs only sparsely in the Madras Presidency, wheVe it is succeeded by 
an allied species called B.. longifolia, which stands in every way sinylar in its 
economic uses to 8. latifolia. • 

Central Provinces. — Al^ndant in every district, especially on the Satpura Range. 
Bombay Presidency — Very common in Guzerat and on the west of the ghats. 
The tree thrives on dry, stony ground, and is seldom cultivated. It sheds its 
leaves gradually from February to April. The cream-coloured coroi .i, clustering 
m ar the ends of branches, appear in March and April, ami are soon followed by 
the new leaf-buds. The t ruits are green when unripe, and reddish yellow oroiange 
when ripe, fleshy, one to two inches in length, with one to four seeds, which 
ripen alxmt three months after the downs have tallen. 

1 he tree is vah d for i f s flowers, its fruit, atid the kernel of its s ,j ed ; and is of 
considerable economic importance to a large proportion of the poorer classes ol 


native's. 

7 he flowers . — When th> buds appear, the natives clear away the grasses and 
jungle Iroin beneath the trees; and when the flowers fall, women and children, 
and sometimes men, may be seen busily occupied in the early mornings gathering 
in baskets large quantities <y flowers. It is reckoned that each tree during tin* 
s* uson gives from 0 to S mating of flowers, varying according to the si/e ol thi 
tree and the natme of the season. This produce k used in two ways: ( i ) as an 
article of food, and ( 2 ) as a material lor the manufacture ol a spirituous liquor. 

As an article ol food it possesses, when iresli a peculiar luscious taste, with an 
odour sonnwhat suggestive of mice. When dned the flavour has some n sem- 
blance to that ol interior kinds of figs, and they form an important addition to 
the food-supply of the pooier classes of parts of the country in which the tree 
grows in abundance. Under the Mahratta rule it is said to have been a common 
practice to cut down the mahua trees in the Bhil country so as to afflict the lawless 
lull tribes and reduce them to straits. This shows how greatly the hill tribes of 
the (Yntral Provinces depended on the produce of these trees for food. « 

The flowers are used either freshly gathered, or after bring sun-dried. They 
arc eaten cooked or uncooked, often with parched grain 01 with the seeds of the s/d 
tree, or with leaves of other plants. Jackals, bears, wild pigs and deer are very 
fond of Mahua. | 

For the manufacture of spirits, the flowers wflbn dried are sold by the hill jieople 
at various rates either to the village distillers or to the baniahs, by whom they are 
exported. The dried flowers are immersed in watc% for four days; they are th* n 
leri lented, and thereafter distilled. The liquor produced from a single distillation 
extremely wc.ik, ranging from 6o° to qo° under proof. ^ut a v ennd distillation is 
sometimes resorted to, especially where still-head duty is Jr*i< d . irrespective of 
strength, and in this case a spirit averaging 2 s 0 below proof is obtained. The dis- 
tillation is practised in the Punjab to a small extent; in Rajput ana -every village 
apparently has its spirit t^op for the sale of the distilled liquor; in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh the liquor is made in the eastern and southeri* districts 
and is ot common use among ceitain clashes ; in the western districts of Bengal it is 
abundantly distilled; so also in the Central Provinces, and in parts ol the Bombay 
Presidency, especially in the northern and southern divisions. 

The fruit . — 'I he fruit is sometums eat* n. In the western tracts of Bengal it is 
dried in the sun and eaten in times of scarcity. # 

The seed . — The seed is chiefly used for the sake of the oil it contains. The 
kernels arc taken out few this purpose from the smooth, chestnut-coloured pericarp by 
being bruised, rubbed and subjected to a moderate pressure. They are then ground 
and the oil obtained by cold expression. In the Central Provinces, the kernels are 
pounded and boiled and then wrapped up in two or three folds of cloth and 
the oil thereafter expressed. In the western tracts of Bengal and in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, beside^ being used for lighting, it forms a very' inexpensive substi- 
tute for ghi. In the Hew a Kanthu State ol Guzerat some local trade is carried yn in 
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the mahua oil ; and in the Ahmedabad district of Bombay it is used locally and also 
for export to neighbouring places. . J • 

The export ot the mahua to England nas lat^y'been made the subject of 
experiment. It is said to bean excellent load for pigs; but the trade, however, is 
not yet established, although hope* exist that it will dc. 

I08 Ba^ia longifolia, Willd. 

# Vem. — Kat illupi, clupa , Tam. ; Ippi, yeppa, pinna, Tel. ; Hippe, Kan. ; 

• Mu, ClN(^H. ; r Kan zan, BuKM. « 

An evergreenjtrce of South India, rn the •Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts. , 

The economic uses of this tree in Southern India are similar to those 
of B.Jatifolia in the central regions of the country. 

Bassorine. See Orchis mascula, ORCHinE.®: 

Batatas edulis, Chois. See Ipomcea Batatas, Lamk., Convolvulacejb. 


BAUHINIA. 

I0 9 Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb., Legumincs*. 

Vern. — Amli, amlasa , Hind.; Karmai , Beng.; Kattra , Ass. ; Pulla 
dondur , Tel. ; Cheppura , Kan.; Bwaygyiti, Bukm. 

Found in the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ganges to Assam, Bengal, 
Burma, and South India. 

The leaves are very acrid; but are efteh by people in Burma (Bran- 
dis). 

B. purpurea, Linn . 

Vern. — Rakta-kanchan, Beng. ; Kaliar , Hind. ; Kachnar, Pb.; Pedda-are, 
Tam.; Mahalay-kani, Bukm.; Sarul , Kan. 

An ornamental tree, 20 to 30 feet in height, met with chiefly in Bengal, 
Burma, North-West Provinces, and South India. 

Dr. Stewart says that the flowers are used as a pot-herb in curries and 
that they are also made into pickles ; the leaves are given to cattle as 
fodder. 

hi B. racemosa, Lam. f 

Syn. — B. PARVIFLORA, Vakl. 

Vern . — Kachndl, gtdkal, ashta,makkHna t \thaur, dhordra. Hind.; Banraj , 
Beng. Kosundra , taut. Hr. ; Dhondri , bosh a % Gond. ; Jhinja, Ajmf.rr; 
Ambfyla, Uriya ; Art, arro , Tel.; AH, areka, Tam. ; Hpalan , Bukm. 

Met with in the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ravi eastward, Oudh* 
Bengal, Burma, Central and South India. 

In parts of Northern India the leaves areckten by buffaloes. The seeds 
are etuen by the people in some parts of the country. 

112 B. Vahlii, W. & A. 

Vern. — Maljan , malghdn, malu , maurain t jallur t Hind. ; Chehur -, Beng.; 
Shiolij Uriya; Sungung rik, Leicha; Chanbuli , Dec. ; Adda , Tam. 

Found in the sub-Himalayan tract. North ^nd Central India, and 
Tenasscrim. 

The seeds are eaten raw, when ripe, tasting like cashew-nut. (Drury.) 

The leaves form plates, umbrellas, hats, bellows; the young pods are 
cooked and eaten by the hill tribes, and the stems form natural ropes, used 
in the construction of their huts. * 
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Pauhinia variegate, Linn. 

Vem.~~Kack n urf elLdr, bS^idl, kurdl , kanidr , kdndan , khairwdl , Hind, j 
kanchan, Bkng.; Borara, Uriya ; Lkpcha; 7Yi£*. Nepal* 
Segap umu nthari , Tam.; Kanchiva^-do, K*N.; B way cheng, Bur™ ' 

• A sma ^ with on flie Himalayas from the Indus eastward and 

rn^hc forests of India and Burma. 


. It flowers in February-March ; the seeds ripen two months later. # The 
0 buds are <*ten as vegetables when prepared witl* animal food {Drury), 

Beet and Beet-fOOt, See Beta vulgaris* Rfoq., Chenopodiacee. 


.BERE 

RIS 

113 


BEGONIA 

Begonia Rex, Puiz and other species, Begoniacee. 

Many species of this herbaceous plant, having succulent stems, ar 
used as a pot-herb, and when fresh have a pleasant, acid taste. 

Beleric myrobalan. See Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combketacee. 


BENINCASA. 

Benincasa cerifera, Sam \ 9 Cucurbitacee. 115 

The White Melon. 

Syn. — Cucurbita Peiio, Roxb ., includes this plant as well as C. Pepo, DC. 

Vem . — Kumrd Hkng. ; Kumra, pethd, bhultud, Hind. ; Kumbuli , Tam.; 

• Bndidi gummadi, Tkl. ; Kushmdnda, Sans. 

A climbing plant, cultivated all over India, frequently upon the roofs 
of huts. Supposed to be originally a Native of Japan and Java. 

To distinguish it from Cucurbita Pepo, DC., the following characters 
may be given i—Male , flowers large, solitary, petals 5, early free, stamens 
3, inserted near the mouth of the tube, anthers free, exserted; fruit i to 
I a feet, cylindric, without ribs, hairy when young, and bright green, 
ultimately becoming smooth and covered with a bluish white, waxy bloom, 
flesh white. 

The white gourd melon is used in the following ways : (a) as a veget- 
able, (b) as a curry, and (c) as a sweetmeat galled heshmi . 


BERBERIS. 

3erberis aristata, DC ., and B, Lycium, RoyU, Bf^wridee. 

The Barberry. 

Vem 7 Chitra, chatrc^ dar-kaldi, rasaut, kashmal. Hind.; Sumlu, sinthi, 
kasmal, Pb. ; Chitra, Nepa \.;ipiitra, airishk, Pkks. 

Thorny shrubs, with small, simple, spiny leaves, met with threughoue 
the Himalaya. The former is found from the Sutlej to Bhutan, altitudt 
6,000 to 10,000 feet to the western ghats ; the latter seems to be confined 
to ihe North-Western Himalaya. It is a native of Nepal. 

The fruit, oblong, purplish or pinkish and wrinkled, is eaten and is 
very palatable. The^berries are dried in the sun like raisins. 

3. asiatica, Roxb. 

Vem. — Kilmara, KumauN; Mate, kissi, chitra, Nepal. 

Dry valleys of the Himalaya, altitude 3,000 to 7,500 feet; from Bhu- 
tan to Garhwal, BehTar, or hill Parasnath, altitude 3,500 feel. 
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The fruit is used just as that of B. aristata, DC. and B. Lycium 
Royle. ' 

u8 Berberis vulgaris, Linn, 

VtXTL.—Zeirishk , kaskmal , chochar, Pb. 

In the western half of the Himalayan range and in Afghanistan. 
r The dried fruits, under the name of zirisli-tursh (sour currants) are 
imported from Cabu), Herat and Kandadar into the Punjab*. The fruit 
forms & pleasaift ac.d preserve; and the unripe ones are pickled as a 
substitute for capers. ° * 

Bergera Kcenigii, Linn. See Murraya Kcenigii, Spr„ Rutace*. 

BETA. 

119 Beta vulgaris, Moq., Chenopddiace*. 

Country Spinach. 

Vem .—Palak, Beng., Hind. 

Cultivated by natives to a certain extent over most parts of the country. 
Used as a pot-herb. 

Betel leaf. See Piper Betle, Linn., Piperack.*. 

Betel nut. See Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm*. 

BETUL/V 

120 Betula Bhojpattra, Wall., Cupuhfer*. 

Indian Taper Birch 

Vem. Burj, bursal , bhuj t Pn. , ShAkpad , phatak, fakpa, Himalayan 
Names; Bhujpattra , Hinl.; Phuspat , Nepal 
A moderate-sized, deciduous tree, on the higher ranges of the Hima- 
laya, forming the upper edge of arborescent vegetation. 

The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder 

Birch. See Betula Bhojpattra, Wall , Cupuliter*. 

| 3 CEHMERIA. 

121 Bcehmeria Salicifolia, .D. Don , Urticace*. 

Vern. — Amrcr , chetfyul, sansaru, thana , siaru, pincho, shakei , Pb. 

A shrub generally near water in the outer Himalayan tracts of tin 
Punjab, also rn Eastern Punjab and in North West Provinces. 

Browsed by sheep. The aggregated small berries yield an edible fruit. 
(Royle.) ’ v. 

•' BOMBAX. 

122 Bombax malabaricum, DC., Mvlvace*. 

Syn. B. Heptaphyi.la, Cav. 

Vem. — Semul, shembfll, sernur, pagun , somr, Hind., Beng. ; Simbal , 
sharlan , Himalayan names; Bouro , Uriya ; Bolchd , Garo; Bdrga , 
burg u> buraga , Tel. ; Illavam , pula , Ta%. ; Katu-imbuly Cingh. 
Let fan, Bukm.; Salmali , Sans. 

Throughout India and Burma, ascending the Himalayas to 4,000 feet 
in altitude; chiefly met with in the hotter forests of East India. 

The leaves and twigs are lopped probably for fodder. 'The flower- 
buds are eaten as a pot-herb. 
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Borassus flabelliformlfe, Linn., Palmje. 

The Palmyra Palm. 

Vein. — Tdl.tdla , tdr , Hind.; T dl , Beng. ; Po/w (the male tree), 
/Wi (the female), Tel.; Panam, pannie, Tam.: Pad, Guz.: 

Burm. 

Occuft-ing in abundance along the sea coastVracfc of Southern India, 
also about the Dinapcfe Division in -Bengal; elsewhere less numerous, 
but still common. 

Cultivated throughout tropical India, and beyond the tropics in 
Bengal, and th^ southern part of the North West Provinces. * 

Under the ljead of food the following uses may be mentioned : 

(1) The tree on being tapped yields juice which, before aunrise, is 
sweet and agreeable to the taste, and i§ then cither drunk or made into 
sugar by boiling down and drying by exposure. In the Madras Presidency 
the quantity of jaggery sugar made from the juice of the palmyra palm 
is very considerable. After sunrise the juice rapidly ferments, and is 
then converted into toddy, and used as an intoxicating drink. 

(2) The tree flowers in the beginning of the hot season, and produces 
in bunches large fruits about 3 inches in diameter, — which are green when 
unripe, and black on the outside when ripe. Thcv contain three hard 
seeds. “The fruit, when young and green, is carefully plucked and cut 
open, and the immature seeds arc cut out of the fleshy part of the fruit 
with a sharp dao. Each seed then forms a thin soft, pulpy shell filled 
with juice. They are lakUn to the twar* for sale or sold by street haw- I 


BRAS- 
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with juice. They are lahUn to the twar* for sale or sold by street haw- I 
kers, and arc much relished by natives ot all classes. They are known | 
as H Ttsans in Bengal. They are cool and refreshing. They are some- 
tinier cut into small pieces, sugared acini flavoured with rose water. 
Prepared in this way they form one of the most refreshing and pleas- 
ant delicacies for the hot season. 

“ A certain number of the fruit ripens on the trees. Their seeds 
then become hard and arc of no use except for reproduction; the 
pulp inside the bard shell is the pan then eaten. It has a peculiar! 
odour, and is sweetish ; it is eilher eaten raw, or is mashed and strained - ^ 
\\ith a little flour and sugar, completely mixed up to form a mass which 
is then made into small flat cakes and fried in ghi or mustard oil ; the 
cakes arc known as peetahs." k 

“ The young plant is used as a vegetate, and is made into curry or 
preserve or pickle, but not commonly.” J 


BOUCEROSIA. 

iOUCerOSia edulis, Edge., Asclepiadea:. See Caralluma ed*Jis, Bcnth. 


BOUEA. 

Bouea biirmanica, Griff., Anacardiaceac. 

Vern. — Meriam, may an. Burm. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of Burma and Andaman Islands. 

The tree has an edible fruit for which it is often cultivated. 

BRASSICA 

3rassica, a genus o£ Cruciferae, exceedingly important to man. There 
are about 80 species known, and nearly all are now almost entirely in a | 
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cannot be doubted that such a classification \\411 serve a commercial 
purpose. It will separate the oil whiqfi in Indian commerce i« called 
Rape Oil, from that which should receive the nfin 6 of Colza, as well as both 
these from Mustard Oil, and the other oils obtained from the remaining 
members of this genus. It wilf be enough, however, to suggest this separa- 
tion ; subsequent research may reveal further corrections and sub-divisions?, 
for there are many points which it is difficult to settle definitely ifi the 
present state of information. Perhaps the only botanical character that 
could bfc cited in c support of the proposed separation is the gl^orous nature 
of the ground leaves of the forms doove referred to as Navet (Rape', * 
and the more or less hairy ground leaves of S. dichotoma, corresponding 
with those of Navette (Colza). The seeds in the former are smooth and white, 
in thf latter smooth or rough, but dark coloured. Rape Oil (S. glauca) is 
regarded as better in quality than (Colza Oil) the oil frojn S. dichotoma, the 
latter being used chiefly to anoint the body /while the former is largely 
used in cookery and is exported to Europe for illuminating purposes, and 
in the India rubber manufactory. It is probable that in the trader 
returns of the exportation of Rape Oil and Seed from India, both the above 
are included as different qualities of Rape, if not also the oil expressed 
from B. juncea and Eruca sativa. 

In his Punjab Products y Mr. Baden-Poweil has apparently mistaken 
these plants; he identifies Sarson or Rape with Sinapis juncea, Mustard 
with S. campestris, of which he apparently views S. alba and nigra as 
varieties. Regarding Mr. Atkinson as correct, I have in substance 
followed his admirable division. See Mustard. 

In European commerce Rape and Colza oils arc synonymous or nearly 
so, and the separation here recommended d the probable corresponding 
Indian forms has been deemed advisable chiefly with a view to more 
clearly identifying the Indian oils allied to Mustard. Simmonuj in his 
Tropical Agriculture (1877) remarks of Indian so-called Rape Seed, that 
“the prices in the London market in the beginning of 1877 were, for 
Calcutta brown, 59s. 6 d. to 60s. per quarter, and for Ferozcporc, 595.” 
Under Mustard he seems to include S. chinensis, S. dichotoma, S.pekinen- 
sis, S. ramosa, S. glauca and S. juncea as the mustard-yielding species 
of Asia. The majority of these plants are those which yield the so-called 
Rape Seed as exported from India, Brassica (Sinapis) juncea alone falling 
within those pronounced to be Mustard. In fact it is probable that the 
bulk of the seed exported as Mustard is obtained from B. juncea and 
not from B. alba and nigraf the true Mustards. 

" In India Rape Seed/is very commonly sown mixed with Mustard 
Seed, and almost as an c'jixiliary with grain crops. It prefers loams, and 
does not thrive on day soils. The sowing takes place in October, and the 
harvest in the following February, the plants being cut somewhat prema- 
turely, otherwse the pods would burst, and much of the seed be lost. The 
latter is ripened by exposure to the sun for 3 or 4 days on the threshing- 
floor, anci is then easily dislodged.” fi TJte Indian seed known as 
‘ Guzirat Rape* largely crushed at ftantzic, is found to yield 3^ per cent, 
more oil than European seed, and leaves a cake richer in fatty matter 
and albuminoids; it is shipped from Bombay and brings the highest 
price of any.” (Sbons* Encycl.) 

The North-Western Provinces export a large quantity of Rape Seed, 
and the trade centres at 'Cawnpore. The following figures snow the 
railway-borne traffic in Rape Seed in 1881-82: 

Mds. 

Exports to Calcutta 11 >75, 463 

„ other places 6,13,882 
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Total exports 
„ imports 


• 17,89,345 

14,958 
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When fodder gets scarce the Rape crop is sometimes cut green and 
given to cattle. * % K • 

The following table \ttll show the Exports of Rape Seed to other 
countries by Sea during the six years ending 1881-82 


1 

Years. 

Quantity in 
Cv 4 s . * 

• 

1 

Value in 
Rupees. 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 . » 

18x0-3 1 . 

1 88 1-82 : 

1SS2-S3 

< 

3 , 193,488 

2 . 165,475 

1,380,572 

1,255,580 

1 , 935,621 

2,821,420 

1,91,84,378 

1,36,63,869 

85 , 3*717 

67,10,338 

1,03*9,272 

1,57,05*233 


The following analysis of the exports of Rape Seed for the year 
1882-83 shows the Presidencies or Provinces whence exported and the 
countries to which consigned : — 



The loro going remarks will show that it it impossible to determine at 
present how far the exports of the so-called Infcan Rape Seed correspond 
to exports of the forms of B, campestris alone \.he true Rape), or include 
B. juncea (Indian Mustard) or even Eruca sativa, and that it is next to 
impossible to know what is meant by Mustard, and what Rape, in our 
trade returns. 


Var. 3, Rapa. 

The Turnip. 

Veni . — Shalgam , Hind., Beng. 


12 g 


Properties and Uses . 

The young leaves, used as food. 

The root, largely u«ed as food. 

The seeds arc used for reproduction. 

The common cultivated Turnip may almost be said to be accli- 
matised in India, and to have gained great favour with the natives as a 
vegetable. The Brahmans and Baniyas have a prejudice against it from 
a suspicion of its relation or resemblance to beef or animal matter. 
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1 3. Brassica juncea, H. f & T. T. t 

The Rai or Indian Mustard. 

Syn. — S in apis ramosa, Rofb. ; S. Cuncifolia, Roxb. j S. rugosa, Roxb. ; 
S. nurcea, Linn. 

Vwn. — Rai, sarson> s arson-la hi, gohna-sarson, hari-rai , barldi , bads ha hi' 
< lae , shahgada-rai and khas-rai , Hind.; Rajika, Sans. 

« *. j Properties and Uses . 

The leaves are used as a vegetable* 

The seeds/ small, round, dark, may be called Indian Mustard seed. 

The seeds ground into flour are used largely as an adulterant with 
the tj*ue Mustard. f 

The oil, clear, not rancid, are largely eaten by the natives with 
their curries, & c. Roxburgh apparently regarded this oil as inferior to 
Rape Oil. 1 

General Account . 

This plant may be called Indian Mustard; in point of structure 
it is perhaps more nearly allied to the true Mustard than to any 
other member of the genus. Its properties seem also very similar, and 
in fact it is largely used to adulterate, or as a substitute for. Mustard in 
the preparation of the flour. The oil is of a much purer kind than that 
from B. campestris; it has not the peculiar rancid smell characteristic of 
Rape and Colza; it is clearer in colour and used almost entirely as an 
article of food, being the oil most generally used in the plains of India 
for that purpose. The seeds are small, round, dark brown and pitted or 
rugose. About 15 to 20 occur in each "eft of the pod, and in these 
respects B. juncea seems recognisable from the other members of the 
genus, most of which have large light-coloured or yellow seeds, fconerally 
smooth, with rarely more than half the number of seeds in the pod. The 
seeds, whole or broken, are often used to flavour curries. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh generally grown in borders of 
fields of wheat, barley or peas, sometimes broadcast at the rate of about 
3 lbs. per acre, when its outturn is 3 to 4 maunds of seed to the acre. The 
oil yielded is one-fourth the weight of the seed. 

In Kumaun the plant is cultivated chiefly for its leaves which are 
eaten as a vegetable (Atkinson). 

When the supply of fodder happens to run short in January or 
February, the Mustard cjop is cut green and given to cattle. 

4. B. nigra, Koch . 

The Black or True Mustard, Eng. ; Moutarde Noire, Fr. ; 
M^sterV, Seufsamen, Get. ; Senapa, It. ; Mostarda, Por . 

Syn. — SlNAPIS ERYSIMOIDES, Roxb. } SlNAPIS NIGKA, Linn . 

Vem. — Rai , kali rai , lahi, benarsi , jagraL asl-rai, ghor-rai, makara-rai, 
&c. f Hind.; Rai sarisha, q Beng. ; Kadagho, Tam.; Avalo, Tel.; 
Ganaba, Cingh. ; Kiditsai , Chinese ; Rajika , sarshap , Sans.; Sirshaf 
^the name by which it is known in Indian hospitals), Pers.; Kkirdal , 

This may be distinguished from B. alba by its stem clasping or ad- 
pressed and nearly glabrous short pods. 

Properties and Uses . 

The leaves, petioled and lyrate. They are used for culinary pur- 
poses. 

The seeds, large, oblong, and dark-ooloured. 

A bland oil, expressed from the seeds, used for various economic 
purposes 5 also used by native doctors medicinally. 
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The flour, used* medicinally as a poultice and counter-irritant, 
Japan and Chir\a it is regarded as of great importance. 

An essential oil, obirined through the action of water. 
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General Acc&unU 

The majority of the plants, to which Europeans in India give the 
nfime of Mustard, should be transferred bodily to Rape and its CLsso- 
• ciates, to which they are certainly much mor^ nearly allied. The true 
Mustard^s very scarce in India, and seems l« ha^ been introduced. 
Ainslie fixes its introduction vfithin fhe present century, and the first 
time Roxburgh saw the plant was when raised from seeds sent him from 
the Wynaad in South India. It is nowhere extensively cultivated, but 
is met with chiefly on the hills, and it is more than probable* that it 
existed on the#Himala\as from remote times, although unknown to the 
fathers of Indian botanical science It is quite likely that the ancient 
Sanskrit writers had not seen the true tflack and white Mustard, and that 
the word rajika may have originally denoted a form of Brassica juncea 
and tjie word siddhartha a form of B. campestris. Now-a-days these 
names are chiefly applied to the true black and white Mustard B. nigra 
and B. alba respectively. 

The leaves arc eaten green as a cress. The seeds are ground into 
what is known as Mustard Flour. The French Mustard Flour is much 
darker in colour than the English, because the seeds are not first 
husked. It is much more acrid and pungent, for the husk contains the 
principal store of pungency. Mustard Flour is never prepared in India, 
or, at all events, never used as a condiment, except in making pickles 
from green mangoes and^o^er sub-acid fruits. The seeds are ground 
and used as a poultice, and the expressed oil is also used medicinally. 
In *jhpan and China, Mustard is regarded as a medicine of great 
importance. The ancient Hindus do not appear to have known 
the Essential Oil of Mustard. This oil docs not exist in the seeds 
originally, but is chemically produced by the action of w T ater, as, for 
example, when a seed or a little of the flour is put into the mouth. 
Chemically, mustard seeds consist of a bland fixed oil (obtained by 
pressure) and a peculiar inodorous substance called Myroncic acid, 
together with a third substance which has been called Myrosyne. By 
the action of water upon these substances the Essential Oil is produced, 
which is known chemically as Pyrosyne. 

White Mustard is much inferior com nercially, but is generally 
mixed with the black Mustard. It is said ® be cultivated at Ferozpur 
but is scarcely known in India. The whit^ oil cake is a valued food 
for sheep. 

In the preparation of Mustard Flour the relative qualities of black 
and white mustard used are commonly two parts of blafck to three of 
white, but the proportions vary. In Russia B. juncea is’g^ppnd into 
Mustard Flour, and so -may most of the other Indian species; but they 
yield an inferior article to the tru£ Mustard Flour of comment, and, 
as already indicated, their true position is with the Rape and Colza of 
Europe.’ It is much to be regretted that the true Mustard Oil, B. nigra 
and B. alba, the Rape Oil (B. uapus or in India B. glauca), the Colza 
Oil, B. campestris, proper, or in India B. dichotoma, and the oil from 
B. juncea, if not also the oil from Eruca saftva, have become so hope- 
lessly confused in our«trade reports under the common name of Rape Ofl 
or Rape Seed. A considerable injury has thereby been done, and a check 
given to the development of foreign trade in these oils and seeds. It 
will require time and careful observation to remove this fully and to 
identify and distinguish the commercial products. 

The quantity of pure Mustard produced in India Cannot at presant 
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be very great ; from the confusion referred to above, it is impossible to 
arrive at any very definite information, as it is impossible to determine 
how far the term " Mustard 99 may be confined to the products of Braa- 
•Ica alba and nigra. It is chiefly cultivated in the hills and used in 
medicine or for culinary purposes. In the official catalogue erf the 
Ppris Exhibition of 1867, it is stated that 3,000 tons of flour, equal to 
2,000,000 francs worth, were annually produced in France. 

The Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
with Foreign Countries gives the following figures as the exports from 
India for the ppst five years under the head of “ Mustard — 

Exportation of Mustard . 


Years. 

Quantity 
m Lwts. 

. Value 
in Rupees. 

1877-78 

7,782 

49,777 

1878- 79 

1879- 00 

5*oi6 

2,369 

33,376 

15,181 

1880-81 

17,448 

1,03,240 

i, 44 , 5 o 8 

l88l 82 

24,346 . 


The following analysis of the exports of Mustard for the year 1881-82 
is interesting as showing the relative quantities produced in these 
provinces, and the more important foreign countries to which it was 
exported : — 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity 
m Lwts. 

Value 
in Rupees. 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity 
in Cwts. 

Value, 
in Rupees. 

Bengal 
Bombay . 
Sindh 
Madras 

1,287 

21,792 

920 

347 

7,067 

1,29,970 

5,497 

1,974 

United Kingdom . 
France 

Mauritius . 
United States 
Straits . 

Other Countries . 

13,230 

6,778 

>,449 

2,401 

223 

265 

80,883 

38,819 

8,032 

14,197 

1,196 

1,381 

Total . 

24,346 

1 44,, 508 

Total . 

24,346 

1,44,508 


5. Brassica oteracea, Linn. 

_Thi "Cabbage. 

To this species belong the Cabbage and .all its associates, supposed 
to have been produced by cultivating the European Wild Colcwort or 
Wild Cabbage. 

The following are the principal cultivated forms : — 

B. (oleracea) •ylvestna— The Wild Colewort. 

B, (oleracea) acephala — The Green Kale or Borecole. 

B. (oleracea) bulleata— The Savoy Cabbage. 

B. (oleracea) genunifera— The Brussels Sprort. 

B. (oleracea) capitata— The Red and White Cabbage. 

B. (oleracea^ caulo-rapa — The Turnip-stemmed Cabbage or Kobk 

B. (oleracea) botrytii— ‘ The Cauliflower and Broccoli. 

For fuller details see Cabbage. 
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6. B. quadrivalvis; /. & T. T. See B. trilocalarto, H.f. V T. T. 133 

The seeds.' 

7 . B. toumefortu, Gouan . 134 

Is said to be cultivated between Ajmir and Delhi, but is unknown 
commercially. The flowers are pale yellow, and the seeds Jarge 

. and compressed. 

J. B. trilocularis, H. f. &T. T. and«B. quadrivalvis, H.f & T. T. 135 

Seeds. • 

Will probably prove to be cultivated forms of B. campestris, nearly 
allied to S. gkyica, Roxb, The seeds are large and white. Anjnterest- 
ing series of . specimens have been placed in the Calcutta Botanic 
Gardens prepared by Mr. Duthie, Superintendent of the Botanic Gar- 
dens, SahoLranpur. These seem to prove that the number of the valves 
in the fruit is of little or no importance, and depends more upon 
treatment Jhan upon specific peculiarities. 

Bran. 136 

A coarse product of wheat, separated from the latter in the milling 
process. See Triticum sativum. 

Bread fruit tree. See Artocarpus indsa, Linn URTicACEiE. 

BRIE DELIA. 

Briedelia montana, Willd., Euphorbiace;e. 137 

Vern. — Kargnalia, khaja , geia , kusi. Hind. ; Geio, Nepal ; Kaisho, Ass. ; 

Patcnga , Tel. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalyan tract from the 
Jhelum eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet, Oudh, and Bengal. 

The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 

B. retusa, Spreng. 138 

Syn. — B. Spinosa, Willd. 

Vem. — Pathor , mark , Pb.; Khaja , ka&, Hind. 5 Lamkana , an$ncra> 
Rajputana; Kosi, Uriya; MuluvengSp , kamanji , Tam.; Tstchyee, 

Burm. 

A large, deciduous tree of the sub-Hi malayan # tract, from the Che- 
nab eastward, ascending to 3,600 feet, Oudh, Bengal, Central and South 
India, Burma, especially in Assam, the Circars and Travfcncore. 

The fruit is eaten, and the leaves cut to feed cattle. 

BrinjaL See Solanum m c lon g eaa , Linn. 


BROMUS. • 

Bromus asper, Linn., Graminea. 

Hairy-stalked brome grass. 

A perennial grass found in North West Himalaya. 
A good fodder grass for tracts sheltered by woods. 
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Bromus schaderi, Kunth. 

Prairie grass of Australia. 

Syn. — Cerotochloa pedula, Schrad. 

Recently introduced for trial cultivation in the Botanical Gardens at 
Saharunpur and elsewhere. Mr. Duthie notes : “Mueller describes 
this as one of the richest of all grasses^ growing continuously and 
spreading readijy frqpi seeds, particularly on fertile and somewhat 
humid soil.” < 


Brocoli. See Cabbage. 

Brussels sprout. See Cabbage. 


BRYONIA. 

141 Bryonia laciniosa, Linn., Cucurbitacea. 

Bryony. 

V ern. — Gargu-naru, Hind.; Mala , Beng.; Nehoe-maka , Mai.. 
Throughout India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 

The leaves are boiled and eaten as greens. 

B. umbellata, Wall . See Trichosanthes meumerina, Linn . 


BUCHANANIA. 

142 Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiacfje. 

V em. Chirauli, Pb. ; Achat , char , chironji , C. P. ; Pi (if pay ala, Garh- 
WAL; Pidr, Oudh ; Charwari, Hyderabad; Kat mad , aima , Tam.; 
Char a, morli, Tel. ; Pyal, char oil , Bom. ; Lamboben , lonvbho , mda. 
Burm. 

A small tree of the lower mountains of India and the outer Hima- 
laya, ascending to an altitude of 3,000 feet. 

The kernels are a ^ommon substitute for almonds amongst the 
natives. The fruit is & .en by the hill tribes of Central India. The 
kernels are largely used in sweetmeats. 

Buck-wheat-’or Brauk. See Fagopynua esculentum. ? 

Buffalo Grass or Gama Grass. See Tripsacum dactyloides. ? 

Bullock’s Heart. See Anona reticulata. ? 


BUPLEURUM. • 

143 Bupleurum falcatum, Zf««., var. marginata, Wall., Umbellifer*. 

Vern. — Kali gewar, sip if Pb. 

Met with in the mountainous tracts of Northern India. 

The root is said to be eaten in some places. 
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Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminose. 

Vera. — Dhdk, pal as, kankrei, chickra , Hind. ; Pal as, Beng. ; Kinsuka, 
Sans.; Pordsu , Urjva; Paldsi , bulyeltra, Nepal; Lahokttng , Lepcha ; 

, Porasan , Tam. ; Modugu , Tel. ; Muttugd , thords , Kan. ; Paras , 
Mar. ; Powi, Burm. • 

Fouigl throughout India and Burma, extending in the North-Western 
Himalaya as far as the*Jhelum. Its bright, orange-red flcwefs are pro- 
duced before the leaves. 

The leaves are used as fodder for buffaloes and elephants. 

Cabbage. — See fcnder Brassica (oleracea) capitata. 

The Cabbage was ‘introduced into India by the Europeans at an 
early date of their occupation. # • 

It is nofo cultivated throughout the country, during the cold weather 
in the plains, and in spring and summer in the hills. In the plains it is 
ver^largely grown in the vicinity of towns. 

The natives commonly make curry with it. 

Cacao. See Theobroma Cacao, Linn., Sterculiacee. 

Caden. See Phcenix sylvestris, Roxb ., Palme. 


• CAJANUS. 

Cajauus indicus, Sprcng ., Leguminose. 

Pigeon, No-eye, or Congo pea, or Dhal. 

Syn. — C. flavus, DC. ; C. bicolor, DC. 

Vera. — Arhar, thor, thur, dal , N. W. P. and Oudh ; Arhuku , Sans. 

Native apparently of enuatorial Africa (DeCandolle). Cultivated in 
most parts of India, and wherever cultivated, forms an important article 
of food. • 

There are two chief varieties : C. flavus, with the pea plain yellow 
and known in the vernacular as thor , and C. bicolor, with the pea 
veined with purple and known as arhar. The latter is the one most 
commonly cultivated in the North West provinces and Oudh, while 
in the Central Provinces and the Deccan i\or takes the place of arhar . 
In the North West Provinces and Ouah, arhar is grown mostly 
as a subordinate crop along with juar , bajra and cotton, and also singly 
to a comparatively much smaller extent. Hence, Vhen jt is grown along 
with other crop the soil on which it is grown requires ta-^e chosen ana 
prepared in a way answering the purpose of the other p?iHtipal crop. 
When sown with^war it requires the heaviest, and when with bajra the 
lightest, of the soils in the Provinces ; but a light, moist soil is generally 
favorable for its growth, for then it can strike its roots freely into it. 
About 6 seers of seed are required for an acre if sown singly, and 2 seers* 
when along with other crops. It is sown at the commencement of the 
rains, and is reaped in March or April, with an average outturn of 7 
maunds of grain ayd 16 maunds of bhttsa per acre off land on which 
arhar is the only crop, and of 1 to 5 maunds when grown along with 
other crops. 

The leaves are considered to be an excellent fodder ; the stalks are 
used for roofing, basket-making, and the tubular wicker-work fascines 
(bira or ajar ) used to line wells to prevent the earth from falling ify 
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CALO- 

PHYL-' 


LUM. 


CALAMUS. 


Z47 Calamus Rotang, Linn., Palma. 

The Rattan Cane. < 

Vem .—Bed, Pers. ; Bet, Beng., Hind. ; Perambu , Tam. ; Beta mu , Tel. 

(. Met with in Bengal, Assam, South India, and Burma. It 
delights in rich, moist soil where there are bushes and trees for it’ tc 
climb On. ( Rdkb .) ' *• 

Flowers during the rains, and tne fruit, which ripens in the cold 
season, consists of a fleshy substance which surrounds the seeds. 
The fleshy substance is eaten by the natives, who also eat the young 
tenqer shoots as a delicacy. • 


CALENDULA. 

I4& Calendula officinalis, Linn., Composite. 

Marigold. 

Vem. — Aklel-ul-mulk. 

Found in the fields of the Punjab and Sind, scarcely indigenous ; 
Peshawar. (Aitchison). Stewart says it is called eergul in the Trans- 
Indus tracts where it is “common wild in some parts.” 

Bellew mentions the belief that when browsed by cows it increases 
their milk. An extract of the flowers is used for coloring butter and 
cheese. ^ 

CALLICARPA. 

149 Callicarpa lanata, Wall., Verbenacea. 

Vem.— Bastra, Hind \ Coat comul , Tam. ; Tondi teregam , Mal. 

A shrub of Southern India, and the Circars. 

u The bark, which is sub-aromatic and slightly bitter to taste, is 
chewed by the Cingalese instead of betel leaves. ” ( Drury .) 


CALLIGONUM. 

450 Calligonum polygonoides, Linn., Polygonacea. 

Vcm.—Balanja, phft, p hog alii (flowers), Pb. 

A shrub of the soutK'ern and south-western Punjab, and Sind. It has 
a pleasing appearance with its leafless branches and small pink 
flowers, which in May are succeeded by small fruit. 

The shj/ts are relished by goats and camels. The flowers, when 
fallen,^ gathered and used as food by the natives. The abortive 
flowers are eaten either made int<j bread or cooked with ghee. 


CALOPHYLLUM. 

151 Calophyllum Wightianum, Wall., Guttife&e. 

Syn.— C. Spurium, Chois. 

Vem. — Ckeroo-ptnnay, Tam. ; Tsiron-panna, MPal. 

Found in the mountains of the western coast of the western peninsula 
from the Konkan to Travancore. 

The fruit, when ripe, is red and sweet. It is eaten by the natives. 
(Drury.) 
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Caltrops. &*Trapq bispino&, Roxb. Onagracea£ 


CANABI 

UM. 


CAMELLIA. 

Camellia theifera, Griff., Ternstrcemiace*:. 

The China Tea Plant. 

Syn.— Thea chinensis, Linn . ; T. assamica, Mast . 

Vet#.— Cha. 

A shrub with thin, gi^cy barkf culti\fcited in many districts in India, 
especially in Kangra, Kulu, Dehra Dun, Kumaun, Darjoeling, the West- 
ern Duars, Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, and Hazaribagh in Northern 
India, as well as jn the Nilgiri Hills and Ceylon. • 

The leaves aj;e eaten, ^nd a decoction of them used as a common drink. 


CANNA. 

Cannalndica, Linn., Scitamine®. 

Indian shot. 

Vtm, — Sur bo-jay a, Beng.; Kulhalei-mani , Tam.j Kriskna-tamarah, 
Tel. ; Katoo-bala , Mal.; U kilbar-ki-munker , Dec. 

Several varieties common all over India, chiefly in gardens, as orna- 
mental and flowering plants. Flower all the year. 

Drury says “ nearly all the species contain starch in the root-stock 
which renders them fit to be used as food after being cooked. From the 
root of one kind, C. edulis.ta nutritious aliment is prepared; this is 
peculiarly fitted for invalids, not being liable to turn acid.” 


CANNABIS. 

Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticaceje. 

Hemp. 

Vem. — Gdnjr'-kd-prr, Hind. ; Ganjd, bhang , Beng. ; Ganjr-chedi , Tam. J 
Gdnjari-chettu Tel. ; Bhenbin, Burm. ; Gulu (seeds), Chel (fibre). 

The systematic cultivation of the hemp plant in Northern India is 
restricted to the Himalaya and the belt of country lying immediately 
beneath it, where it grows wild. It is genera’Jy cultivated for its fibre and 
the intoxicating drugs, ganjd, obtained from immature female flowers 
and floral envelopes, and smoked like tobacco, and bhang from the leaves, 
which is macerated in water and made into a drink. Bhang also is intoxi- 
cating. • 

Messrs. Duthie and Fuller, writing about the Himalaya tracts within 
the North-Western Provinces, say that the seed is not u.vommonly 
roasted and eaten by the hill-men, ?nd that occasionally oil is expressed 
from it, and the oil cake given to their cattle. Dr. Stewart writes that on 
the Sutlej the seeds are roasted and eaten in small quantities with wheat. 


CANARIUM* 

Canarium commune, Linn., Burseraceje. 

Java Almond tree. 

Vem. — Jungli badam , Hind. 

Found in the Peninsula and Malabar. Introduced into Bengal, where 
it was found not to thrive well owing to the rigour of winter. 
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Cultivated in the Moluccas for its'fruit which is*a three-sided drupe, con- 
taining generally only one perfect seed, tasting somewhat like aa almond*. 
An oil expressed from the nuts, when fresh, i^mixed with food in Java. 
Bread is also made from the nuts in the island of Celebes. If eaten fresh 
or too frequently they may produce diarrhoea. (Drury.) 

CANAVALIA. 

*156 Canavalia ensfformis, D.C, Leguminosje. ^ 

Sword bean. 

Syn.— 6 . GLADIATA, DC . 

• Vern. — Makham shhn, Beng.; Stiffed or lal kudsumbal, Hind.; Segabu, 

* Tam.; Tellay tumbetien kaza , Tel. • 

Exjends along the eastern part of India frcJm the Himalaya to Ceylon, 
wild or cultivated. • 

The young, tender, half-grown pods are used as French beans at th£ 
tables of Europeans. Natives also eat them commonly in curry. 

CAPPARIS. 

157 Capparis aphylla, Roth., Capparideje. 

Vern. — Kirra , kerin, karil , tenti, del ha, pinju , Pb. 

A dense, branching shrub of the Punjab and Western India, chiefly in 
arid tracts. Flowers in spring and fruits in April. 

Dr. Stewart says the bud is cooked fresh as a pot-herb, and the fruit is 
very largely consumed by the natives, ^grfcat numbers of whom go out 
for the purpose of collecting it both when green and after it is ripe. In 
the former state it is generally steeped for 15 days in salt an^ water, 
being put in the sun to ferment till it becomes acid, pepper and oil being 
then added. * * * It is eaten to an ounce or two at a time usually 

with bread. The ripe fruit is generally made into pickle with mustard or 
other oil, to be taken with bread.” The young flower-buds are preserved 
as pickle. 

158 . horrida, Linn. 

Vem. — Hiun-garna , karoila , Pb. ; Karralura, Oudh ; Atanday, Tam. ; 

Adonda , Tel^; Katemi , Gond. ; Gitoran , AjMERE. 

Inhabits the Punjab plains. 

In the southern Punj|fc> and Sind the fruit is made into pickle. 

159 C. spinosa, Linn. 

Caper bu^h. 

Vem ^fhKabra, Ladak ; Kaur , kiari, bauri , her , bandar , bassar, Pb. 

ThiV^s the plant which in Europe produces the Caper. In India it 
occurs in the central and northern parts of the Punjab. 

The ripe fruit is either eaten raw or made into pickle by the natives. 
Mr. Edgeworth found the buds (prepared in the style of ‘ Capers ’) 
to answer very well as a substitute for its European congener. 

capsicum. 

160 Capsicum frutescens, Linn., Solanacile. 

Spurpepper, Cayenne Pepper and Chillies. 

Vera . — Lal gdeh marich, lal lonka tnorich , Beng.; Lal gdeh mirick, Hind. 

This is the most common species. It is grown on light, sandy soil 
B in most parts of India, and very extensively so in parts of Bengal, 
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Orissa, and Madras, Suring the cold weather. When ripe it is generally 
of a bright red colour : it is then picked off the plant, laid out on mats 
in the’ sun to dry. 

Every bazar has its store of these (frillies, for it is one of the indis- 
pensable ingredients in native curries. 

Capsicum minimum, Roxb. & 

• Vein. — Dhan-morich , Beng. ; Dhan-mirich , Huy>. 

A very small "chilly,” grown to a limited extent, and very hot. It 
is rarely used by natives, but Ify Europeans it is steeped in vinegar, 
mixed with salt, and used as a seasoning in stews, chops, &c. 

fc. grossum, Wiyd. i6j 

Bell Pepper. 

Vem. — Kafri-morich> Beng., Hind. , 

The thick* fleshy skin of this species is less hot than that of the others. 

Cultivated to a limited extent in gardens, chiefly for Europeans, i 
who either use them in stews or have them opened, stuffed with 
certain spices, and pickled in vinegar. 

CARAGANA. 

Caragana pygmxa, DC., Leguminos*. 

Vern. — Tama , dama , Ladak. 

A low shrub inhabiting ^h^ dry high lands of the West Himalaya. 

It is browsed by goats. 

CARALLUMA. 

Caralluma edulis, Benth., Asclepiade*. 

Vern. — Chung, pippa, Pb. 

Grows in the arid tracts of the Punjab and Sind. 

The stems have a semi-acid or bitterish taste, and are eaten by the 
poorer class of natives as a relish to their food. 

Car am bo la. See Averrhoa Canunbola, Linn., Geraniace*. 

CARDAMINE. 

Cardamine hirsuta, Linn., Crucifer*. 

Found in all temperate regions of India. In Bengal ui;a cold wea- 
ther weed. * 

Eaten as water cress. 

CARDUUS. 

Carduus nutans, Linn., Composite. 

Thistle. 

Vem. — Kanchari? tiso, Pb. 

Found in the Western Himalaya, Western Tibet; Nubra, alti- 
tude 13,000 feet. 

Eaten by camels greedily. When bruised to destroy the prickles the 
thistles are given to cattle. They are also used as fodder in dry seasons. 
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CAROXY- 
LON. 

CAREYA. 

167 Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtace*. 

Vem . — Kumbi , khumbi, Hind.; Gummar , Gond; Boktok , Lepchaj Z?am- 
bely Garo; Ayma, pailcepoofa-tammi, Tam.; Buda-durmi, dudippi , 
Tel. ; Gavuldu, Mysore ; Bambway , Burm. 

The genus called after the Rev. Dr. Carey, the Serampore Missionary. 

Found in the sut-Himalayan tract, from the Jumna eastward to Ben- 
gal, and Burma, an*d in Central and South India. 

Blossoms during the hot season, and the seed ripens about three or 
four months after. (Roxb.) Fruit called khuni is eaten in the Punjab. 
The fleshy calyx leave:. are used in Sindh for the cure of colds. 

CARICA. 

168 Carica Papaya, L., Passifloreje. 

The Papaw or Papaya Tree. 

Vem. — Painpai , Beng. ; Papaya , Hind. ; Arand-kharbuea , Pb. 

Commonly cultivated in most gardens throughout India, from Delhi to 
Ceylon. It fruits all the year round, but the fruit is most luscious during 
the summer. 

When ripe the interior is soft, yellow and sweetish; eaten by all classes 
and esteemed innocent and wholesome. When green it is used by natives 
in curry, also pickled. A few drops of t}ie milk of the papaw renders 
any meat tender. 


The green fruit, when peeled, boiled, cut into small pieces, ancl served 
with sweet oil, vinegar, salt and pepper, serves as a very palatable 
vegetable, and is very similar to squash in taste. (Mr. L. Liotard.) 


CARISSA. 

179 Carissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynaceje. 

Vern. — Karenja , Beng.; Karaunda, Hind.; Kalaaha, Tam.; Waaka, 
Tel. 

A small, gnarled t*jee found throughout India and Burma, often in 

f ardens, and more co’ imonly in dry, uncultivated parts. It flowers in 
ebruary- April, and produces a small fruit which is grape green when 
young, white and pinx when approaching maturity, and nearly black 
when ripe . K The fruit ripens in July- August. 

Thgf. uitis made into pickle just before it is ripe, or employed in 
tartf. When ripe it makes a very good jelly, for which it is cultivated 
in gardens owned by European*.. The natives universally eat it raw. 

Carob tree. See Ceratonia siliqua, Linn Leguminos.®. 

Carrot* See Daucus Carota, Linn,, TJmbellifer®* 

CAROXYLON. 

Yjq Caroxylon Griffiths, Moq., Chenopodiace®. 

Vem. — Laghme , khar, Pb. 

Grows in parts of the Punjab, where it is a favourite food of camels: 
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large quantities of th's shrub are said by Edgeworth to be taken into 
Multan for this purpose. 


CARTHAMUS. 

Carthamus oxjracantha, Bub ., Composite. 

# Vera. — Kaniiari, kandiara, poll, kharesa , Pb. 

, Found i# the North-West Provinces and Punjab, mo&t common in the 
more arid tracts. 

The seeds are sometimes eaten by the natives parched, alone or with 
wheat. 

i,. tinctorius, Liifn. 

The Safflower flr Bastard Saffron. 

Vera. — Xamalottara , Sans.; Kusum, *Beng., Hind., Dec.; Sendurgatn , 
kashumba , Tam. ; Agnisikha , Tel. ; Hshoo, Burm. 

An ymual, grown extensively all over India. 

“ Poultry fatten on the seeds. An oil of a light yellow colour is pro- 
cured from the seeds. It is used for lamps and tor culinary purposes.** 
(Drury.) 


CARUM. 

Carum Carui, Linn., Umbelliferjc. 

Caraway Seed. 

Vern. — Jira , Beng.; Zira^ Hind. ; Shimai-skombu , Tam.; Shiviai-sapu, 
Tel. 

The plant is cultivated for its seeds as a cold season crop on the plains; 
also frequent on the hills. 

The seed is used parched and powdered, or raw and entire. In the 
former case it is used to flavour curries ; in the latter it is put in cakes. 
It is also used in confectionery and in flavouring drinks. 

) C. COpticum, Benlh. 

I True Bishop’s Weed; Lovage. 

Syn. — Ptychotis Ajowan, DC. 

Vera. — Jowan, Beng.; Ajowatt , Hind.; Oman, Tam.; Omamu, Tel. 
Cultivated in many parts of India for its seeds, 
i The seeds are aromatic, and form an ing *edient of the preparation 
| known as pan. 

■ C. Roxburghianum, Benth. 

Vem. — Chanu , Beng.; Ajmud , Hind.; Rundhani, Beng.; sxr$am tagam , 
Tam. ; Ajumdda-vomaru , Tel. 

Often raised in gardens during Axe cold season for the seed which i * 
used in flavouring curry. 


CARYOTA. 

Caryota urens, Mild., Pal he. . 

Vem. — Rungbong,% Lepcha ; Bara flawar. Ass. ; Salopa, Uriya ; Conda- « 
panna , Tam. ; Jtrugu , Tel, ; Minbo , Burm. 

This graceful palm inhabits the mountainous regions of India; and 
flowers in summer. Roxburgh writes; — "This tree is highly valuable 
to the natives of the countries where it grows in plenty. It yields them, 
during the hot season, an immense quantity of toddy or palm wine. J 
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have been informed that the best trees will yield at the rate of 100 pints 
in the 24 hours. 

"The pith or farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees is said to be 
equal to the best sago; the natives make it into bread, and boil it into 
thick gruel ; these form a ^reat part of the diet of these people ; and 
during the late famine (1830?), they suffered little while those trees lasted. 
i T have reason to believe this substance to be highly nutritious.” 

The sap in some c^ses continues to flow for about a month. When 
fresh the toddy is ai pleasant drink, but it sopn ferments; and when dis- 
tilled becomes arrack, the gin "of India. The sugar called jaggery is 
obtained by boiling the toddy. 

CARYOPHYLLIJS. 

177 Caryotfhyllus aromaticus, £inn,, Myrtaceje. 

Cloves. 

Vern. — Lavanga, Beng. ; Long , Hind. 5 Kiramber, Tam.; Lavangalu, 
Tel. 

It is indigenous in the Moluccas. Cultivated in parts of Southern 
India. 

The unexpanded dried flowers of this Myrtle tree is, under the name 
of Cloves, used to a limited extent as a hot spice throughout India. 

The Dutch tried to restrict its cultivation to the island of Amboyna, 
but in the course of time it got introduced to India and other places. 

Cashew-nut. See Anacardium ocddentale Linn., Anacardiace;e. 

Cassareep. See Manihot jutilitissima, Euphorbiace;e. 

Cassava Bread, Tapioca. See Manihot utilitissima, Euphorbiaceje. 

Cassia Buds. See Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees., Laurine.<e. 

CASSIA. 

z »g ! Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos*. 

The Indian Laburnum or Pudding Pipe. 

£>yn* — C athartocakpus fistula, Vers . 

Vern. -Amaltds, Hind.; Alash, karangal, kiar, ali, Pb.; Bahava, gira- 
mdldy Bom. and f/lND ; Gurmala , Gu/..; Sundtili , bandarlati , Beng.; 
Suvaritak , Sans!; Sandari , Ukiya ; Raj birij , Nepal; Sonalu t Garo ; 
Sunaru , Ass.; Bandolat , Cachak ; Ritwali , kitoli. shimarra , sim , 
warga, N.„W. P.; Bhawa, Dec.; Warga, Oudh; Gaggarwahy aila f 
karc\:hu, C. P.; Kotte , sinkone , koki, Tam.; Reylu , Tel.; Gnooshway , 

Qrows in the sub-Hi malayan regions and throughout India and Bur« 
ma. c . 

Leaves parched are eaten for medicinal purposes. 

C. lignea. See Cinnamomum Tamala, Nces., LAURiNEiE. 

179 C. Tora, Linn . 

The Fcetid Cassia. 

Vern. — Chaknnda, Hind, and Beng.j Tdnkald , kovarlya t Bom.; Tarota t 
Dec.; Ushit-tagari, Tam.; Tagarisha chettu, Tel.; Datt-ky-wai, Bukm.; 
Prabanatha , Sans. 

A gregarious under-shrub, from 1 to 2 feet in height, found every- 
, where in Bengal, widely spread and abundant throughout India. 
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An annual weed, producing a small seed eaten in times of scarcity. 
Recently this seed was brought to notice in British Burma as worthy 
of use* as a substitute for coffee when roasted and ground. 


CASTANEA. 

Castanea vulgaris, Lam ., Cupuliferje. * 180 

ThI Sweet Chestnut or Spanish CheotnutS. 

“Introduced in the Himalayl, and grown in various localities, and 
especially in a large nnmber of places in the Punjab and the hills of the 
North West Provinces, in Darjeeling and the J<hasia H ills. ” (Gamble.) 

The nuts are #aten. When ground into meal they form an important 
article of food fot the poor. 


CASTANOPSIS. 

Castanopsis indica, A. DC., Cupuliferje. 181 

Vem .—Banj katus , Nepal ;\Kashior6n, Lepcha; Serang , Ass.; Charang , 

Garo; Tailo, C achak; Nikari , Sylhet. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of Nepal, East Bengal, Assam, and 
Chittagong, ascending to 5,000 feet. 

The lruil is eaten; it much resembles the filbert both in shape and 
in flavour. 

C. rufescens, Hook /. & Th.% 182 

Vern . — Dalni katus , Nepal ; Sirikishu , Lepcha ; Hingore , Ass. 

A very large, evergreen tree of the Sikhim Himalaya, from 6,000 to 
9,000 feet. 

The fruit is small, but edible and of good flavour, 

C. tribuloides, A. DC. 183 

Vern. — Tumari, kutonj, Kijmaun; Mnsri katus , kotur , Nepal; Bar hin 
gori , Ass. ; Kyansa , Burm. 

An evergreen tree met -with in south-east Kumaun, Nepal, East Ben- 
gal, ascending from the plains to 6,000 feet. Also found in Chittagong 
and hills of Burma above 3,000 feet. 

The fruit is eaten. 

Cauliflower. See under Brassica B. (oleracea) botrytis. jgj 

The cauliflower was introduced by Europeans into India. 

It is now widely cultivated during the cold weather, c^nd is eaten by 
Europeans boiled as a vegetable, and by natives cooked as ^urry. 


CEDRELA. 

Cedrela Toona, Roxb ., Meliaceje, 

The Toon or Indian Mahogany Tree, 

Syn.— C. Serrata, Royle. • 

Vera . — Tun , Beng.; Drawi, Pb.; Tufia , kudaka , Bom.; Poma 9 

Ass.; Sirnal , Lepcha ; Tunamarum , Tam.; Nandi , Tel.; Tundu. Kan.; 
Thitkado , Burm. 

A tree about 50 to 60 feet in height, growing in the plains of India 
and lower mountains. 

The seeds are used to feed cattle. 
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CEHCH 

HUS. 

CEDRUS. 

186 Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifers. 

Deodar; Himalayan tEDAR. 

Vem. — Nakhtar, Afg.; Didr, deoddr, daddy, Kashmir, Garhwa^., Ku- 
maun ; Kelu, keoli, kilar, Himalayan names ; Giant, Tibet. 

Grows in thp Nor*h-Western Himalaya. # 

It yields a true resin, and, £y destructive. distillation, an oil, darii . 
coloured, and resembling turpentine.* 

The younjj shoots and plants are eagerly browsed by goats, &c. 


CELASTRUS. 

187 Celastrus senegalensis, Lam., Celastrineai. 

Syn. — C. Montana, Roxb. ; Gymnosporia Montana, Lawson. 

Vem. — Sherawane , Trans-Indus; Talkar , dajkar , khardi, Pb.; Baikal 
gajachinni, C. P.; Mdl kangoni. Bom.; Danti, pedda chintu, Tel. 

A tall, spinescent shrub of the northern dry and intermediate zones. 
North West India, ascending to 4,000 feet. Central India, and the drier 
parts of the Peninsula. 

The leaves are used for fodder. 

Celery, See Aplum gr&veolens, Linn., Umbelliferje. 


CELOSIA. 

188 | Celosia argentea, Linn., Amarantaceje. 

Vem. — Sarwali, Pb. 

A weed occurring in abundance in fields in the Punjab. 

Used as a pot-herb in times of scarcity, 

CELTIS, 

Celtis australis, Linn., Urticacr®. 

Vem, — Kharak, SrnvA; Tagho , Afg. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree of Sulaiman and Salt Ranges, Hima- 
laya, from the Indus to Bhutan, ascending to 8,500 feet, Khasia Hills, 
The tree is largely planted for fodder. 

C. cau<$slca, wuid. 

/era. — Batkar, brumij, kanghol mirch (the fruit), Pb. 

A fine tree growing in the Punjab Himalayas. 

The fruit, a small drupe, is eaten by the natives, who regard it as 
sweetish, but it has almost no flesh. (Roxb.) 

CENCHRUS. 

191 Cenchrus echinatus, Linn., Graminre. 

VtCtL—Dhaman, agana, N. W. P. ; Basla, led, lapta, Pb. 

This grass is met with in arid ground in the plains of the North 
West Provinces and the Punjab. 
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J CHICORY 

Eaten by cattle *in the Rot weather; nutritious shoots are given 
out during the hottest season (Crooke quoted by Duthie ). By some 
it is considered excellent fodder, by others only middling. The seeds are 
used in times of scarcity. (Stewart.) 

CEPHALOSTAC LYON. 

Cephalostylyon capitatum, Munro , Grami^eje. 192 

* Vem. — Gobia, gopi, PjEPAL ; Silt, sullea, Khasias 

This “ bamboo has stems 12 to 30 feet, thin, yellow fc semi-scandent 
strong, with long internodes of about feet, used for bows and arrows 
by the Lepchas. It is often gregarious. Ii flowered in SiMcim in 
1874.’* (Gambit) • 

This bam bod, when it* flowers, produces, like those common yi India, 
a rice-like grain eaten by the natives in# times of scarcity. The leaves 
, are good for fodder. 

CERATONIA. 

Ceratonia Siliqua, Z., Lkguminosa. 

The Carob tree, St. John’s bean, or Bread or Locust tree. 193 

Vern. — Kharnub-nubti , Pb. 

A native of the Mediterranean coast, supposed by some to have fur- 
nished the " locusts 99 of St. John. Introduced into India with some 
degree of success. 

The pods, full of sweet, nutricious pulp, are a common article of food 
in the Mediteranean for man, •horses, pig and cattle, and are imported 
into the Punjab under the name of Kharnub-nubti. (Brandis.) They 
form an important constituent in the patent cattle-foods. They are sup- 
posed to be the “ husks” of the Prodigal son, and the Locusts of John the 
Baptist. 

ceropegia. 

Ceropegia bulbosa, Roxb., var. esculenta, Edge., Asclf.piadr®. 194 

Met with in the Punjab. 

Tubers and leaves used as pot vegetables in Multan and Sind. 

Ceylon Moss. See Gratilaria lichenoides, Greville, Alga. 

Chanay Kelengu. See Tacca pinnatifida. ? 

CHENOPODIUM. 

Chenopodium album, L., Chenopodiace*. 195 

Vern. — Betu-sag , Beng. ; Irty em , batkua , lunak , Pb 

A weed common in parts of Northern India and Bengal, ascending 
the Punjab Himalaya!.. 

Used "by the natives sometimes as a pot-herb. 

Cherry. See Pranua. ? 

Chestnut, Horse. AEscuius indicus. ? 

Chestnut, Sweet. See Castanea vulgaris. ? 

Chestnut, Water. See Trapa nutans. ? 

Chicory. See Cichorium Intybus, Linn., Composite. 
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CHLORIS. 

19 6 Chloris barbata, Swartz Gramineje. 

Syn.— Andropogon barbatus, 

Vern. — Gandi, gaming, pulooah, N. W. P. ; Konda-pulla , South India. 
Very common in Northern India and Sind ; grows in large tufts on 
pasture ground. 

Cattle eat till in flower, after which they do not seem r to touch it. 

Chocolate nut or Bean. See TL‘eobroma Cacao. 

a 

Chowlee. See Dolichos sinensis. 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM. 

197 Chrysophyllum Roxburghii, G. Don, Sapotacfje. 

The Star Apple. 

Vern. — Petakara , Beng. ; Pithogarkh, Ass. ; Halt, Kan. ; Farsi, Mar. 
Lanoulu, Cingh.; Thankya, Burm. 

An evergreen tree of Bengal, Burma, Western Gh 5 ts, and Ceylon. 

Fruit edible. 

CHRYSOPOGON. 

1-98 Chrysopogon acicularis., Rett., Gramineji. 

Syn.— Andropogon aciculatus, Roxb .; C. aciculatus. 

Vern. — Chore-kanta , Beng.; Shunkhitii, chore pushpi , keshini, Sans.; 
Kudira-pullu, Mal. 

A small, coarse grass, grows on barren, moist, pasture ground 
throughout Bengal, also in the North West Provinces and Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Cattle do not seem to like it. Its thin, straight culms, 1 to 2 feet 
high, flower, and the small sharp-pointed seeds which follow are trouble- 
some to those who walk through the grass, as they stick to the stockings 
and produce a pricking and itching sensation until removed. 

299 C. gryllus, Trin. 

Syn.— C. Royleanum, Nees.; Andropogon gryllus, Linn. 

Inhabits the plains and hills in the Punjab and North-West Pro- 
vinces. 

Mueller says it is a useful fodder grass. 

Cicca Jtisticha, Linn. See Phyllanthus distichus, Mull. Arg., Euphor- 
blaceje. * 

CICER. 

200 Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminosje. 

The Common Gram or Chicken Pea. 

Vern. — Chold, but, Beng.; Chanu, chenna. Hind.; Chenuka, Sans.; 
Kadalay, Tam.; Sunagalu, Tel.; Kudoly , Kan.; Hints, Arab.; 
Nakhud , Pers. 

Cultivated for its seed throughout India on any soil, from the heaviest 
clay to the lightest loam ; but on heavy clays it is said to give the largest 
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produce. It is generally sown alone, or along with wheat, or barley, or 
mustard. The sowing is carried on in September and October, in the 
different parts of the country, the rate being from 80 to ioo lbs. of seed per 
acre; scarcely any irrigation is required; ihe harvest takes place in March 
and April, a fortnight or so after the wheat, or barley, or mustard, with 
which it is sown is reaped. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh there are two varieties of 
grain ; one^a large, reddish grain, the other a small ligljJ, brown one. A 
Very large white-grained J^ind known as Cabult is* also grown, \>ut more 
as a curiosity than in ordinary cuftivatioh. The area under gram in the 
30 temporarily-settled districts of the North West PrdVinces is given 
by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller at about 4,270,090 acres ; it is groiyi more 
in the districts wtst of Allahabad than in those east of it. Th£cost of 
cultivation, including rent* is stated by the authors just mentior^d to be 
Rs. 12-13-0, and they give the figures of # out-turn to be — 


• 





Maunds of Gram per acre. 






On unirrigatcd 
land. 

On irrigated 
land. 

For gram alone 





5 to 8 

12 

„ „ and barley 

, 

. 

. 

. 

6 „ 9 

14 

„ „ and wheat 

• 

• 

• 

• 

6 „ 9 

13 


The exports of gram by sea to other countries have been as follows 
during the last five years : — 







Quantity in 
Cwts. 

Value in 

Rs. 

1 878-79 





288,506 

i3,S6,3i4 

1879-80 





285,956 

>3,34,443 

i 8 «So- 8 i 





284,095 

i°» 14,^73 

1881-82 





365,690 

9,99,336 

1882-83 





312,953 

8,28,647 


Analysis of exportation of gram from British India for the year 1882- 

83:- 


Provinces from which 
exported. 

Quantity in 
Cwts. 

Countries to which 
exported. 

QuantiV in 

Cwts. 

Bengal 

142,403 

Mauritius • . 

164,969 

Bombay •. . . 

31,354 

Ceylon . # . 

56,521 

Sindh 

8 j 6 

Straits Settlements . . 

29,784 

Madras 

• 108,267 

Reunion 

29,094 

British Burma . 

3°,i°3 

Australia 

Other countries 

25,890 

6,695 

Total 

312,953 


312,953 
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Cicer soongaricum, Steph. 

Vern. — Tizhuyjauoaniy Pb. r 

Met with in the Western Himalayas, temperate and alpine region, 
altitude 9,000 to 15,000 feet; H ; ti, Lahoul, Kumaun, Tibet. 

Said to fatten cattle quickly, and to be used as a pot-herb. The peas 
aye eaten both raw and cooked by the people. 


CICHOHIUM.' 

202 Cichorium Intybus, Linn., Composite. 

i Chicory. , 

Vern. — Kasni , Hind., Pers.; Kindyba , Arat.; Kashini-virai , Tam.; Handy 
guly suchaly kasni , Pb. 

North-West India, Kumaun, probably an escape fronr cultivation. 
"The young plant is in some places used as a vegetable.” (Roxb.) 

It is used as a salad, the young leaves being blanched lib ? endine. 
Its roots are roasted, ground, and mixed with coffee to flavour it. 


CINNAMOMUM. 

203 Cinnamomum obtusifolium, Nees, Laurinf.*. 

Vern. — Teapot , Beng.; Bora sing oli, Nepal; Looleng-kyaw , Bijrm. 

A large tree of the outer North-West Himalaya, ascending to altitude 
7,000 feet ; Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 

Leaves are aromatic ; used i n curry. 

204 C. Tamala, Nees. 

Cassia Lignea or Cinnamon. 

Vern. — Dalchxni, kirkiria , Hind. ; Tamala , Bom.; Chota , Nepal; Dopatti 
Ass. 

The leaves are known as Tejpaty and the bark as Taj . 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree, occasionally met with on the Hima- 
laya, from the Indus to the Sutlej, altitude 3,000 to 7,000 feet, becoming 
common eastward to Bengal, Khasia hills and Burma. {Gamble.) 

The bark and the dried leaves are used to flavour dishes. It is much 
used to adulterate true cinnamon. 

205 C. zeylanicum, Breyn. 

True Cinnamon. 

WdtL-'-Dalchini , Hind.; Karruwa, Tam.; Sanalinga, Tel.; Rassu, kur- 
unduy Cingh.; Loolengkyau, Bukm. 

Itife a native of the Ceylon forests, but now cultivated on the western 
coast of that island. 1 

It is chiefly used as a condiment and for flavouring confectionery ; also 
used in curry, and enters into the preparation known as pan . * 


cissus. 

206 Cissus carnosa, Lam., Ampeliueje. 

Vern. — Karik, girdardak , Pb. 

A climber found in valleys at the foot of the Punjab Himalaya and 
in Kashmir. 

It is eaten by camels. 
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Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., Cuci^bitacex. 

English Colocynth. 

Vein . — Indrayan , Hind.; Makhal , Beng. ; Indra-varuni, vishala , S^NS. ; 
Payroomuti, Tam.; Puts a kaya, Tel. ; Indr a wan, Dec.; Sheti-putsa , 
(tf NGH. • % 

An annual found wild in waste tracts of North-West, Central and 
South India. It is the w'ild gourd of the Book of Kings. # 

The spongy seed-bearing portion of the fruit is used as a medicine ; it 
is intensely bitter and acts as a purgative • • 

The seeds, wflich are wholesome, are deprived of their poisorfous skin 
and pulp, made'into a paste, and eaten with dates. The young t fruits are 
also eaten. 


C. vulgaris, Schrad. 208 

The Water-Melon. 

Vem. — Tarbusa , kalinda , hindwana, N. W. P. ; Samanka , Hind.; Chaya - 
pula y Sans. 

Cultivated very generally for its cool, refreshing fruit, especially in 
Upper and Northern India, and appreciated by Natives as well as Euro- 
peans. It is supposed to be the Melon of Egypt, the loss of which the 
Israelites regretted so much. 

The fruit is large, ovoid, g^en, and smooth ; the flesh is whitish yellow, 
or red. 

The seeds arc compressed and variable in shape and colour ; they are 
sometimes dried and the kernels eaten. 

It is usually sown in January and February, and the fruit ripens in 
April and May. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh, it is largely cultivated, but 
statistics of the areas are wanting; the only districts for which figures are 
available are Bulandshahr, Jalaun and Meerut, and these show respec- 
tively 56, 48 and 26 acres annually. 

TO T. fistuloSUS. 209 

In the Flora of British India C. fistulosus has been given as a 
synonym to C. vulgaris, Schrad , but Duthie makes it a variety. 

Vern. — Tendus, tensi , N. W. P. ; Tinda , Pb. ; Meho, trindus, dilpasand , 
tinda , alvinda , Sind. 

“Cultivated in Sindh from April to September, generally in the same 
plot of ground with common melons, gourds and cucumbers. The fruit 
is picked when about two-thirds grown, the size and shape ^f % common 
field turnip * * * It is pared, otit in quarters, the seeds extracted, 
well boiled in water, and finally boiled in a little milk, with salt, black- 
pepper and nutmeg. Musalmans generally cut it into dice, and cook it 
together with meat in stews or curries. Hindus fry it in ghi with split 
gram-peas (Cicer arietiaum) and a curry powder of black-pepper, cinna- 
mon, cloves, cardamoms, dried cocoanut, tqrmeric, salt and asafeetida. 

It is sometimes made^into a preserve in the usual manner. It is some- 
times picked when small, cooked without scraping out the seeds, anci 
regarded a greater delicacy than when more advanced.” (Dr, Stocks in 
Hooker's Journal of Botany , quoted by Duthie and Fuller.) 

In the* North West Provinces and Oudh the tensi is cultivated in 
the western districts before the rains in well-manured land, either as a sole 
crop or with other vegetables, and is eaten during the rainy ^gpson. 
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2 zo Citrus Aurantium, Linn., Rutace®. 

The Orange. 

naringi , Hi 

Santra, Pb.; Kxtchli, Tam.; Kxttali , Tel. 

Found wiltj in Western and Upper India. * , 

Cultivated in most parts pf Indja, espo;ially in Sikkim and Sylhet, 
Punjab and Nagpur. 

Sir J. Hooker, in his Flora of British India , gives three varieties under 
the above species, vie . : — 

1. Aurantium, proper , which he calls the sweet orange. 

2. Bigaradia, which he says does not seen* to be cultivated in India, 

except in gardens, and calls it the bitter or Seville orange. 

3. Bergamia, which he says is rarely cultivated in India, and calls C 

the Bergamot Orange whence is got the Bergamot Oil. e 

The variety most common and cultivated largely in the above-men- 
tioned tracts is the Aurantium, proper . From Sylhet it is largely im- 
ported into and distributed over Bengal, the largest quantity finding its 
way into the Calcutta markets. The fruit has a thin rind, and is sweet 
and juicy. 

The orange grown in and about Delhi is on the average larger, but 
more spongy and thick-peeled than the preceding. The Nagpur orange 
is compact, sweet and excellent. 

Orange trees attain great age — upwyds of 600 years, — and some have 
been known to produce as many as 6,000 fruits in a year, and to grow to 
a height of 50 feet, with a trunk 12 feet in circumference. 


“The Nagpur oranges are distributed over parts of the Central Prov- 
inces, and find their way as far as Allahabad. They are excellent, and 
will, it may be anticipated, compete with the Sylhet orange if Nagpur 
be connected with Calcutta by railway lines.” (Mr. L. Liotard .) 

211 C. decumana, Willd. 

The Shaddock, or Pomelo, or Forbidden Fruit, 

Vera. — Batavi nebu , mahd ttibu , chakotra. 

Introduced into India from Java and into the West Indies by CaptAin 
Shaddock, hence its name. It is cultivated in most tropical countries 
in India, chiefly in gardens throughout the plains. It is more perfect and 
more common in Bengal and Southern India than in the North West 
Provinces. ‘ 

ITjere are two varieties : one with whitish, and the other with reddish, 
pulpr Besides, the individual fruits differ from one another in size, reach- 
ing 2 feet in circumference and quality according to the soil, climate and 
situation. 

In appearance it resembles the orange. The larger ones are known 
as Pomeloes, the smaller as Forbidden Fruit. 

212 I c. medica, Linn . 

I 4 The Citron, Lemon, Lime. 

Vera. — Beg-pura, korna-nebu , Beng.j Jambira , Sans.; Limbu, hutla , 
nimbu , Iimu, Hind.; Bijapira , mahdtunga, bijori , Bom.; Elumichrckam - 
panham , Tam.; Nimmapandu> Tel.; Nxmbt hanu, Kan.; Limu, Arab. 
and Pers.; Thanba-ya , Burm. 

Wild^in Burma, Chittagong, ‘Sitakund Hill/ Khisi, foot of the 
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Himalaya ascending to 4,000 feet; in the hot valleys of Sikkim, ascend- 
ing ft) 4,000 feet.’ . 

Sir J. Hooker, in his Flora of British India , classes the different 
kinds of Lime into four varieties ; — 

"Car. medica proper. 

This, the Citron, he describes as having “ flowers usually numeft)us, 
’fruit larg% oblong, or obovoid, rind thick, tendgr. aromatic, pulp scanty. 
* sub-acid.” 

Var. 2.— Limonum. 

The Lemon he describes as having “fruit^middle-sized, ovoid a yellow* 

'• rind thin, pulp abundant, acid.” 

Var. 3. - adda. 

The Sour Lime of India has “flowefs small, fruit usually small, glo- 

m bose or ovoid, with a thick or thin rind, pulp pale, sharply acid.” 

Var. 4.-A,imetta. 

“ Leaves and flowers as in var. adda; fruit globose, 3 to 5 inches in 
diameter, rind thin, smooth; juice abundant, sweet, not aromatic.” This 
is the Sweet Lime of India. 

All the four varieties are cultivated, to a limited extent, throughout 
India, chiefly in gardens ; and are sold in almost every bazar. 

Cloves. See Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., Myrtaceje. 

Clover. See Trifolium pratenle, Linn., Leguminosje. 


CEPHALANDRA. 

Cephalandra indica, Naud ., Cucurbitaceje. 

Syn. — Coccinia indica, W. & A. 

Vem. — Kanduri, ghol , kundru, Pb. 

Common throughout India. 

The fruit is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a purple color. 

Dr. Stewart says that in tne Punjab it is wild in the plains, and that 
its fruit is eaten, generally raw. 


CLERODENDRON. 

Clerodendron Colebrookianum, Walp., Vkrbenacejt 214 

Vem .—Kadungbi, Lepcha. 

A small, ever-green tree of SikWm and Khisia Hills, 3,000* to 6,000 
feet. 

The*young leaves are eaten by the Lepchas. 


COCCULUS. * 

Cocculus Leseba, DC., Menispermaceje. 215 

Vem. — Hlar , vallur , vehri, parwatti , perkhatHna, Pb. 

An extensive climber of the drier zones, especially of West India. 

On the Trans-Indus, Stewart says, it is browsed by goats but by no 
other animals. * 
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cocos. 

Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palm. 

The Cocoa-nut Tree. 

Vem. — Narikel, Beng. ; Nariel , Hind.; Tenna , Tam.; Narikadam, *T el . ; 
4 Burm. 

Cultivated « throughout the outer regions of India, t. those ne^r 
the sea coast. On the eastern^nd western coasts it is very abundant.. 
There are several varieties. All flower in the hot season, and the nuts 
ripen in from September to November. 

Under the head of food products, we must note the following : — 
Cocoanut cabbage . — This is the terminal bud a( the summit of the 
tree. „It is used as a vegetable and also makes an excellent pickle. 

Young cocoanut (Vkrn. d<\b). — This is the tender fruit, plucked off the 
tree for the cooling, sweetish, clear water, and the soft, cteamlike pulp g 
contains. The water is drunk and the pulp eaten by natives of all 
classes. * 

Mature cocoanut (V f.rn. jhoona narkcl). — This is the fruit in its mature 
state with its outer thick fibrous covering completely dried. It contains less 
water, but has a thicker and harder albumenous layer than the tender 
fruit. This is eaten with parched rice, or rasped and put into curries. It 
is also made into sweet-meats. An oil is extracted from it which is em- 
ployed for various culinary uses, and is also exported to a certain extent. 
The cocoanut also yields w'ine and sugar. The quantity and value of 
cocoanut oil exported from India is given as follows during the past five 
years : — * 


Official years. 

Quantity in 
Gallons. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

1878-79 

725.853 

10,07,492 

1879-80 

1,221,875 

14,94,670 

1880-81 

1,888,122 

20,90,797 

1881-82 

I, ‘*' 4, 5 75 

10,78,418 

1882-83 

856,527 

9,49,608 


Analysis of exportation of cocoanut oil from British India for the 
year 1882-83: — »• 


Produces from which 
exported. 


Countries to which 
exported. 

Quantity in 
Gallons. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Sindn 

British Burma 

845*739 
8,667 
. 1*902 

169 

50 

United Kingdom . 
Germany 

Austria 

France 

Aden * 

United States 

Italy 

510,038 

188,342 

72,095 

69,620 

6,208 

5.734 

4,214 

Total 

856,527 

Total 

856,527 
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CODONOPSIS. 

Codonopsis ovata, Benth., Campanulacilk. 

• Vern. — I.udut, Pb. 

• Inhabits Western Himalaya. 

• Its la^jje tap-root is ground into flour and en*Jen in 4 jihou 1 .» 


COFFEA. 

• 

€offea, Linn,, Rubiaceje. 218 

• Coffee. 

A small, much-hranchcd tree, 20 feet in height, with whitish bark and | 
white orange-like flowers that perfume the air, a native of Abyssinia. 

The young fruit, which is red on ripening, is about the size of a small 
cherry, each containing two seeds, closely united. These, on being sepa- 
rated, constitute the Coffee berries of Commerce ; and on being ground 
and roasted, the coffee of the shops. 

In India, in the southern regions, Coffea arabica, the coffee plant, is 
largely cultivated. The other cultivated species are mentioned below 
since described in Flora of Ffritish India : — 

C. bengalensis, Roxb. f occurring from Kumaun to Mishmi, also in 
Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, Chittagong, and Tenasserim. Fruit ovoid- 
oblong. 

C. Wightiana, W. & A., of the Western Peninsula; in arid places 
from Coorg to Travancore. Fruit much broader than long, with a deep 
furrow. 

C travancorensis, W. & A., occurring in Travancore. Fruit broader 
than long. 

C. fragrans, Korth of Sylhet and Tenasserim. Fruit much like 
the two last. 

C. khasiana, Hook , /., of Khasi and Jaintia. Fruit £ inch in diameter, 
smooth ; seeds ventraliy concave. 

C. Jenkinsii, Hook.f., of Khasi Mountains, Fruit and seeds different 
from the last, being ellipsoid. 

These species are not, however, of any special economic importance ; 
and very little coffee is grown in the tracts in which they are said to be 
found. The coffee-cultivating region is Southern India, and the enter- 
prise there has gained much importance. It at present not^nlv supplies 
most of the coffee consumed in India, but exports large quantities to other 
countries, as the following figures (which are those of the last five years) 
will show 



Official years. 

Quantities in 
» Cwts. 

Value in Rs. 


nr 



1878-79 


34 bi 86 

1 , 54 , 36,427 

1879-80 


3^313 

1,02,67,465 

1880-81 


369»357 

1,59,96,688 

1881-82 


346,364 

1,44,74,650 

1882-83 


353*324 

1,39,22,040 

• 
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Analysis of exportation of Coffee from British India for the year 
1882-83 


Provinces from which 
exported. 

Qualities 
in Cwts. 

Countries to which exported. 

Quantities 
m Cwts. 

Madras . .... a. 

308,576 

United Kingdom . 

216,861 % 
89,826 
11,698 

*■ * c 

Bombay 

44 , fn 

France 

Bjrsia .... 

Bengal .... 

21 

Egypt .... 
Arabia .... 

11,659 

10,828 

< 

Sindh .... 


Turkey in Asia 

7,727 

16 

1 

'■ Total 

353^24 

t 

353,324 


The Coffee crops of Southern India and Ceylon have suffered much of 
late years from a disease called the Coffee Blight, which is cadsed by a 
fungus (Hemileia vastatrix) spreading over the leaves, whose functions it 
completely destroys, resulting in a failure of the Coffee crops. No cure 
has as yet been discovered. 

COIX. 

219 Coix lachryma, Linn %t Graminejc. 

Job’s tears. 

Syn.— C. ARUNDINACEA, Lgmk. ; Lithagrostis Lacryma Jobi, Garttt. 

Vem. — Sankrooy Hind. ; Gurgur or kunch , Beng. ; Kassaibija. , Bom.; 
Kudhid , thid (black variety), sotsd (white variety). Re-see (collective name), 
Naga hills. 

Met with in the plains of the Punjab, the North West Provinces and 
the warm hill-sides and valleys of the Himalayas. In Bengal it is common 
on the rice grounds as a weed of cultivation and in ditches; it grows to 
the height of from 4 to 6 feet. In the Naga hills it occurs at 5,000 feet 
near Kohima. 

Throughout Assam and the Eastern frontier of India this coarse 
cereal constitutes an important article of food with the hill tribes, to a 
large extent taking the place of the Millets used by the hill tribes of 
North and South India. In Burma the seeds are eaten parched like maize ; 
it is also largely eaten by Hill Tribes in India; in South China it is used 
as a material for matting. The tears or grains of this and several wild or 
less frequently cultivated species are used like beads in the construction 
of earrings and other ornaments worn by the hill tribes, especially the 
Angami Nagas. 

, COLpCASIA 

220 Colocasia antiquorum, Schott., Aroid&x. 

| Taro, Eddoes or Scratch-coco 

Vern. - Kochi , gori-kachi , ashu-kachv . Hind., Beng.; Ghuiya . auru 
N.W.P. ; Alu, Bom.; D*u, Naga. 

Met with at Kohima) in Manipur, altitude % from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 

• Cultivated on high ground around tne Naga villages throughout Manipur 
and the Naga hills. 

The plant has large heart-shaped leaves, borne on long foot-stalks, 
rising from a short farinaceous corm. This corm forms tin important 
article of food to the natives throughout India, being largely cultivated, 
*J>ut rareljjf ever eaten from the wild state of the plant which occurs every 
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. where as a weed of damp places. The wild condition of the plant is by 
the Angami Nagas called Kirth. 

Colocasia indica, Schott. 221 

Syn. — A rum indicum, Lour. 

• Vein. — Man-kochoo, Beng. 

• 

• Much cultivated in Bengal, especially near the huts of the natives, in 
much the^ame way as the 01 (Amorphophalus).* • . 

Roxburgh says of thif plant Mucto cultivated about the huts of the 
natives for its esculent stems and small pendulous bulbs.or tubers, these 
being very generally eaten by people of all ranks in their curries.” 

There are two # varieties of this plant, one with darker stems ; ^oth are 
propagated by the viviparous bulbules, fertile seeds being rarely if ever 
produced. * 

COMMELINA. 

Commelina bengalensis, L„ Commelinaceje. 222 

Vem. — Kanchura, kanuraka, Beng. j Ckura, kanna , Pb. 

In the Northern Punjab plains and hills. 

Leaves eaten bv the poor people as a pot-herb, especially in times of 
scarcity. The fleshy rhizomes of some of the species of this genus con- 
tain much starch, mixed with mucilage, and are therefore wholesome food 
when cooked. 

Conocarpus latifolia, Roxh. See Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Com- 

BRETACEjB. 


CORCHORUS. 

Corchorus olitorius, Linn ., Tiliaceac. 223 

Vem .— Pat , Beng. 

Indigenous in many parts of India. 

The leaves and tender shoots are eaten by the natives. 


CORDIA. 

Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boraginm. 224 

Sebestens, 

Vera . — Las or a , bhokar, gondt , Hind.; Laswara, Pfi. ; Lesuri, Sind. 

Soria, Kumaun ; Bohari , buhal , Beng. ; Vidi , verasu , Tam. ; Thanat, 

Burm. ; Nimat, Lepcha. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Salt Range, the Sub-Himalayan tract 
from the Chenab to Assam, Khasi Hills, Bengal, Burma, and Central 
and South India. 

The fruit grows clusters and consists of a drupe, the pulp of whictfi 
is soft and clammy. 

“The fruit when ripe is eaten by the natives and also pickled 
the smelfr of the nuts when cut is heavy and disagreeable : the taste of 
the kernels is like that of filberts.” (Drury.) 

C. Latifolia is the larger variety, and it also is eaten by^ie native* 
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230 


Cordia Rothii, Rom. hf Sch. 

Syn. — C. Angustifolia, Roxb. 

Vent — Gondi , gundui, gundi, Hind. ; Liar, SlND; Narvilli , Tam, 

A small tree in the dry zones of North West and South India. 

The pulp of the fruit is eaten. (Gamble.) 

C. vestita, H.f. & T. 

Vem. — Kumbi , karuk , Pb. 

Common in parts of North India. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives, and is said to be sweet. It is pre- 
ferred to that of C. My~tu 


CORIANDRUM. 

Coriandrum sativum, Linn., Umbelufkr®'. 

The Coriander. 

Vem . — Dh any aka, Sans.; Dhania , Beng., Hfnd. ; Kotamalli, Tam.; 
Danyalu, Tel. ; Nan nan, Burm. 

This plant is cultivated all over India. 

Eaten by the natives as a vegetable. The seeds are universally used 
as a condiment, and forms one of the ingredients in curry. 

They are also used in confectionery, and for flavouring spirits. 


coriaria. 

Coriaria nepalensis, Wall., Cokiarieje. 

Vem. — Guch , bald. 

Native of Nepal, where its fruit is said to be eaten. 

A small, straggling shrub of many places in the Himalaya; 2,500 to 
7,500 feet in altitude. 

“The branches are browsed by sheep. The fruit is very insipid but 
is eaten, although at times it is said to cause thirst and colic.” 
(Dr. Stewart.) 


CORNUS. 

Cornus capitata, Wall., Cornacfjk. 

Var. — Benthamia fragifera, Lindl. 

Ve n. — Tharwar, thesi , Pb. 

A small tree met with from the Punjab Himalaya to Bhutan. 

Dr. Stewart says that the ripe fruit is sweetish, and is made appa- 
rently into a preserve and eaten by the natives. The fruit resembles a 
strawberry. 

C. raacrophylla, Wall. ' 

• Vem — Kasir, kachir, haleo, allian, haddu, naug , kaksh, kachur , ruchia, 

Hind. ; Patmoro, Nepal ; Kandar , kasir, haddu , Pb. 

A doubtfully distinct species from Dogwood, Cornus sanguine*; 
common in the Punjab Himalaya. I found it in the Ndga hills and 
Manipur, 

Goats feed on its leaves, and the natives eat the fruit. 
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CORYLUS. 

Corylus colurna, Linn., Cupuliferje. 

The Indian Hazel Nut. 

Syn. — C. lacera. Wall . ; C. Jacquemontii, Dene. 

1 Vcrn. — Curri , Nepal; Langur a, Bhutia; Urni , rnttiri, thangi, jmtgi* 
ihurli , banpdlu , kapasi , bhotia badam , Himalayan Names. Finddk , the 
Pi* name tor the nuts. * « 

A moderate-sized trdfe of the North- West Himalaya, between alti- 
tude 5,500 and 10,000 feet. 

The nuts are smaller than the European variety, but are fairly as 
good, and are lajgely eaten by the natives, afid brought into thefcvarious 
hill stations in t,he Himalaya. 

C. Ferox, Wall. 

Vera. — Curri , Nepal*; Langura , Bhutia. 

A jmall tree of Nepal, Sikkim, 8,000 to 10,000 feet. The fruit is covered 
with a prickly cup ; the kernel is edible. 


COUSI- 

•NIA. 


231 


232 


CORYPHA. 

Corypha umbraculifera, Linn., Paul®. 

The Talipat Palm. 

Vern. — Conda-pani, Tam.; Bine, Kan.; Tala , Cingh.; Pcbeng , Bukm. 

A tall tree of Ceylon and*the Malabar coast. Cultivated in Bengal 
and Burma. 

A kind of sago is yielded by the pith. (Gamble.) 
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COSTUS. 

Costus spetiosus, Sm., Scitamine®. 

Vern. — Kiist , keu, Beng., Hind.; GudArichdkdnda , kemuka , Bom, ; Bomma 
kachika , Tel. ; Tsjana-kua , Mal.; Kemuka , Sans. 

One of the most elegant plants of this family ; its spirally-twisted stem 
carries its glossy leaves and white flowers above the brushwood in our 
tropical jungles. It is common everywhere throughout India, especially so 
in Bengal, frequenting moist, shady places. 

The rhizomes are made into a preserve, eaten by the natives. Piesse 
says of it : “I have made some experiments with a sample of kdsht ; it 
appears to be scarcely as odorous as Orris Hoot., The tincture has an 
agreeable smell, and would be useful, but no quantity has as yet been seen 
in our markets.” An unlimited quantity might easily enough be ex- 
ported from Bengal were some effort made to bring this rcx 5 t before the 
perfumers of Europe. 

The root is cooked in syrup and made into preserve in some parts of 
India. *The natives consider it wholesome. 
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COUSINIA. . 

Cousinia minutu, Boiss., Composite. 

Syn. — C. Calcitrapiformis, Jaub & Spach. 

Vern. — Lahhtei , kandieriy Pb. 

Occurs in a wild state in some parts of the Western Punjab pla ; »- 
The young plant is used as a vegetable. 
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CROTALARIA 


Crotalaria juncea, Leguminos^:. 

False hemp, San h^ip, Tag hemp, 

Vein.— Sanai satt , sani, phulsan, arjha san , N. Ind. 


9 The False Hemp is cultivated to a certain extent in the plains of 
Northern India, chiefly for its fibre. In the North West Provinces 
and CUidh, it «as moStly cultivated in the Rohilkhand, A'dahabad al.d 
Agra divisions. t t ( 

It is sown at the commencement of the rains in light, sandy soils, and 
cut in September and October, the chief object of the cultivation being 
the fbre. The cost of ofltivation, including rent, is paid at Rs. 15-6 per 
acre, and the average out-turn of clean fibre is about 8 maunds or 640 
lbs. td the acre. It is the belief that the fibre is in its best condition when 
the plants are flowering. Consequently when the flowers appear the 
plants are cut. * 

Under the head of food it may be noted that the tops are cut 
off and given to cattle, and the fibre is extracted from the stalks. 


CTENOLEPIS. 

237 Ctenolepis Garcini, Naud ., Cucurbitace^.. 

Vem. — Zudi muralu , Tel. 

An annual climber of Bundelkhand and the Deccan. Grows on rub- 
bish and hedges. 

CUCUMIS. 

?38 CllClimis Melo., Linn, Cucukbitaceje. 

The Sweet-Melon. 

Vern. — Kharmuj , Beng. j Kharbuja, khurbuj , Hind. ; Kharabufa , chib Ada, 
Bom. ; Gidhro , Sind. ; Vdlari-verai , Tam. ; Mulampandu , Tel. ; Re-m6 , 
Naga. 

Extensively cultivated in the North West Provinces, in the sandy 
basins of the rivers, on account of its fruit. Native of North W?st 
India, Beluchistan, and perhaps West tropical Africa (DC.) including 
numerous varieties which present differences both in shape and use of 
the fruit. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh it is grown commonly on 
sandy stretches in river beds. “ So soon as the sand-banks are exposed 
by the falling of the .river, operations commence by enclosing small plots 
with grass fences in order to protect them from the inroad of drifting 
sand. A plentiful stock of manure is then carried to the spot, and large 
holes dug at regular intervals .^throughout the plot, into which the 
manure is distributed. The melons arc sown over the manure in the holes, 
which act therefore in the same manner as forcing beds. This is the 
practice in growing melons in the beds of rivers such as the Ganges and 
Jumna, which consist wholly of white sand. Where the river deposit is 
of richer quality and contains a mixture of organic matter, a much less 
amount of manure is requited, and it is reported that occasionally manure 
t is altogether dispensed with. The melon beds commence fruiting in April 
and continue yielding until they are overwhelmed by the rise of the rivers 
in June.” (Duihie and Fuller.) The area under melons in the North 
West Provinces may be estimated at 23,000 acres annually. , 

In Manipur it is cultivated by the Nagas and is of a spherical form 
v'ith ten segments. 
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CUCUHISc 

The flesh of the frifit is us&lly sweetish and pleasant, and eaten by 
# Europeans as well t as natives. 

» • 

Cucumis Melo, Linn , var. Momordica ( sp . Roxb.) 

Vern. — Phuti , Beng. ; Phut, tuti, Mkchra (unripe), Hind. ; Kakari-kai , 

Tam.; Pedda-kai, pedda dosray , Tel. 

There are two varieties, one appearing in the rains and the other ir^the 
hot season. 

• One of fhe more marked varieties of C. Me(>, difftjring only in the 
form and nature of the fAit, which is cylindrical, quite smooth, i to 2 feet 
long, 3 t0 6 inches diameter, when ripe bursts spontaneously, and has 
seeds rather smaller than those of the common melon. ( Duthie and 
Fuller .) 

In the Nortji West ^Provinces and Oudh, th# 1 area under phut 
ranges from 7 acres in Mainpuri to 183 in Allahabad, and 212 in^ijnor. 

“ The frui^is much eaten both by natives and Fmropeans ; when young 
'^hey arc a good substitute for the common cucumber, and when ripe (after 
bursting spontaneously) with the addition of a little sugar they are 
little ini rior to the melon, and reckoned very wholesome.’ ’ [Roxb. FI, 
hid. Lc.) 


C, Melo, Linn., var. utilissimus ( sp . Roxb .) 240 

Syn.— C. Utillissimus, Roxb. 

Vern. — Kankri, Hind ; Konkin, Beng.; Dosray, Tel ; Kdkadi, Bom. 

Cultivated in Upper Bengal, the North West Provinces and Punjab 
during the hot weather and the rains. “The fruit varies from short oval 
or cylindrical to elongate, and k either straight or curved like some varie- 
ties of cucumber. It varies in colour from dark green to nearly white, 
usually changing to a bright orange colour when ripe.” {Duthie and 
Fuller.) 

Kukri is an important ai tide of food with the poorer classes during 
the hot weather months. Roxburgh gives the following account of the 
fruit : — 

” This appears to me to be by far the most useful species of Cucumis 
that I know; when little more than one half grown, they are oblong, and 
a little downy; in this state they are pickled ; when ripe they are about as 
large as an ostrich’s egg, smooth and yellow ; when cut they have much 
the flavour of the melon, and will keep good for several months, if carefully 
gathered without being bruised aud hung up ; they are also in this stage 
eaten raw, and much used in curries, by the natives. 

“ The seeds, like those of the other cucurbitaceous fruits, contain much 
farinaceous matter, blended with a large portion of mild oil ; the natives 
dry and grind them into a meal, which they employ as an article of diet ; 
they also express a mild oil from them, which they use in food and to 
burn in their lamps. Experience, as well as analogy, prove^hese seeds 
to be highly nourishing, and well deserving of a more extensive culture 
than is bestowed on them at present.” 

C. sativus, Linn. 241 

The Cucumber. 

Vern. — Sasa , Beng.; Khira , Hind. ; Kdkadi , khira , Bom.; Sukasa , Sans.; 

Muluvelari , T^m. ; Dorga-kaia, Tel. ; Khyar , Pers. 

A native of Northern India, but cultivated in Egypt in the time of 
Moses, where it forms a great part of the food of the people. 

“ There are two forms of this plant, one a creeping plant cultivated in 
the fields during the hot season, and the other a climber cultivated in # 
homesteads in the rains.” ( Amsterd . Cat.) The hot weather kind ljas* 
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small egg-lftaped fruits, and is sown fti February and March in any 
soil, preferably in a rich one, in drills. The rainy season varieties have 
much larger fruits, one of a dark green, and the other a creamy-white; 
both when full-^rown change their colour to a rusty brown. The area 
under this variety in the I^orth West Provinces ranges from 15 acres 
in Meerut to 153 inBudaun and 183 in Allahabad. Another varie 4 y 
(p. Hardwickii, Royle , grows wild in the Himalaya and is called air alu 
in Kumaun, and pahari xndrayan in the tracts bordering the foot of those 
mountains. ( Puthte ** 

The rainy season varieties ase the f most common, and are universally 
eaten by nati^s of all classes as well as by Europeans. The other varie- 
ties are also used as food, the small hot weather kind, and those gathered 
in a (young state, and known as Ghirkins, are made into pickles. The 
cucumber is also eaten in curry by the natives. 


CUCURBITA. 

242 Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne, Cucurbitace,b. 

Squash Gourd. 

Vera. — Kadu, Hind. ; Pushini-kaia , Tam. ; Gummaddikaia , Tel. ; 

Shawep-ha-yunx , Burm. 

Cultivated all over India for its fruit. 

This plant produces the largest known fruit, some weighing as much 
as 240 lbs., and measuring nearly 8 feet in circumference. The fruit 
is wholesome, and when young used as a vegetable. 

This gourd is sweetish and yellow. * When mature it will keep for 
many months if hung up in an airy place. It is largely used by natives 
of all classes in curry. 


When very young and tender it may be used as a pleasant vegetable 
for the European table, by being boiled, pressed down to extract the 
water, and served warm, with butter, salt, and pepper ( Mr . L. Lioturd). 

243 C. moschata, Duchesne . 

The Musk Mf.lon. 

Syn. — C. Melopepo, Roxb. 

Vera. — Kkarbuj. sitaphal , saphari k umbra, kumra, kaddu , mitha-kaddi, 
N. W. P. 

Includes the forms of Squash, Pumpkin, and Vegetable Marrow. 
The true Vegetable Marrow does not seem to be cultivated in India ; 
C. moschata is the species of Cucurbita cultivated to any extent in 
the NorthWcst Provinces; statistics of the area arc not available 
except for Farukhabad and Cq^vnpore, which show 138 and 20 acres 
respectively. 

244 C. Pepo, DC. 

The Pumpkin. 

Syn. — C. Pepo, Roxb., included this plant !(the Pumpkin), as well as 
4 Benincasa cerefera, s'avi, the white melon. ^ 

Vern. — Kumra , safed kaddu , lanka , konda kumara , kadtmah, Beng. £ 
Hind. 

Cultivated for its fruit almost throughout India. Grown in vegetable 
, gardens, and near the huts of the natives, often allowed to spread over 
. their roof. 
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CUMINUM. 

Cuminum Cyminum, Linn ., Umbellifem. 245 

Cummin. 

Vera . — Jiraka , Sans. ; Jira, Beng. ; Zita , Hind. ; Sir a gam , Tam. ; 

Jiraka , Tel. 

An annual of the Carrot family, extensively cultivated in Rajputana 
•and other parts of Uppeg India. ~ • 

It has seeds like Celery, of an aronflatic, but somewhat bitter flavour, 
used by the natives to flavour their curry. • 


• CURCUMA, 

Curcuma angustifolia, Roxb ., Scitamine#. 

Wild or East Indian Arrowroot. 

Vein. — Tikhur , Hind.; Ararut-ke-gadde, Dec.; Ararut-kishartgu, Tam.; 

Ararut-gaddalu % Tel. 

An excellent kind of arrowroot is prepared from the tubers of this 
species, especially in Travancore, where the plant grows in abundance. 
Roxburgh observes that a sort of starch or arrowroot-like fecula is pre- 
pared, which is sold in the markets of Benares, and is eaten by the 
natives. The flour, when boiled in milk, forms an excellent diet for 
patients or children. It is largely used for cakes, puddings, &c., though 
it is often complained to prodijfje constipation. (Drury ; Roxb.) 

C. longa, Roxb. 

Turmeric. 

Vern. — Haldi f Hind. ; Haludy Beng.; Halada, Bom. ; Haridra, Sans. ; 

Manjal , Tam. ; Pasupu , Tel. 

A perennial herb of the Ginger family, in general circulation through- 
out the whole of the Eastern Tropics, cultivated all over India. Roxburgh 
gives the following account of its cultivation : — 

“ The ground must be rich, friable, and so high as not to be overflowed 
duringr the rainy season, such as the Bengalis about Calcutta call danga . 
It is often planted on land where sugar-cane grew the preceding year, 
and is deemed ameliorating crop. The soil must be well ploughed, and 
cleared of weeds, &c. It is then raised in April and May, according as 
the rains begin to fall, into ridges, nine or ten inches high, and eighteen 
or twenty broad, with intervening trenches nine or ten inches broad. 
The cuttings or sets, viz., small portions of the freslf root, are planted on 
the tops of the ridges, at about eighteen inches or two feet asunder. 
One acre requires about nine hundred such sets, and yields iifc December 
and January, about two thousand pounds weight of the fresh root.” 

Turmeric forms one of the indispensable ingredients in curries, and is 
used for coloring confections, &c. , 
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CYAMOPSIS. • 

Cyamopsis psoralioides, DC., Leguminosje. * 248 

Vera. — Guar, dararhi , kuwdra , kauri , syansundari, phaUgavoar , kath- 
hur 0 khurtiy khulti 3 N. W. P. and Oudh. 

Cultivated in many parts from the Himalayas to the Western Penin- 
sula as a vegetable for human consumption, and as a pulse for horses and 
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CYNABA. * 

; . c , 

cattle. For the former purpose it is grown on well-manured land near 
villages and has a luxuriant growth. The part eaten by natives is the 
pod while green, but its cultivation for this pifrpose is not very common. 
As a cattle fodder it is grown for its grain, flind its cultivation is of 
considerable importance irf the western districts of the North-West 
Provinces, where it is sown on light, sandy soil, side by side, ahd 
‘’'often mixed, with bajra. The time for sowing guar is the commence- 
ment of the rains, a<nd the harvest is gathered in October^ The average 
prodiite of ffry pulse is about io maunds per acre, ' 


CYCAS, 

249 Cycas pectinata, Griff ., Cy^adace^. 

Vtm.—Shakul, Nepal. 

An evergreen, palm-like tree of Sikkim, East Bengal, aijd Burma, 
often found in s31 or eng or pine forests. • 

Yields a coarse sago, which, with the fruits, is eaten by the hill-people 
in Sikkim. (Gamble.) 

250 C. Rumphii, Miq. 

Syn. — C. circinalis, Willd. 

Vem. — Wara-gudu , Tel. ; Todda-maram , Mal. 

A plant abundant in the Malabar and Cochin forests. 

A kind of sago is prepared from the 1 pith, which is much used by the 
poorer natives and the forest tribes ; the nutty seeds are used as food. 

CYDONIA. 

251 Cydonia vulgaris, Tourn ., Rosaceje. 

The Quince. 

Vera. — Bihi , Hind.; Bamtsunt, bamsutu , Kashmir, 

Cultivated in Afghanistan and the North-West Himalayas up to 
5,500 feet. 

< When ripe the fruit is eaten ; it is sweet, slightly juicy and astringent. 
It is also made into preserve, and, as having a powerful odfour, is often used 
to flavour marmafade and other preserves. Wine is sometimes made 
from it. It is supposed to have been the Golden Fruit of the Hesperides. 


CYNARA. 

252 Cynara Scolymus, Linn., Composite. 

Artichoke. 

Vera. — Hati-ckoke, Beng., Hind. % 

Cultivated to a limited extent over most parts of India by or for 
Europeans only, who eat it boiled. 

Tne lower parts of the thick imbricated scales of the flower-heads are 
called artichoke bottoms, and being thick and fleshy are eaten as a vege- 
table. 
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CYNODON. 

• • 

Cynodon Dactylon, Pers., Gramin&e. | 253 

Creeping panic Grass or DoofSva. 

Syn.— C. Stellatus, Willd. ; Panicum Dactylon, Linn.i Paspalum I 
Dactylon, DC. • 

Vem.-^-DtfA, daurua, kabbar , Pu. ; Chibbur. SiyL>; Dub> durha , Beng.; 

Durva , ourooJta, S^s. ; Arugam-pilla , Tam. ;• GhertPha, Tel? 

A perennial, creeping grass ; grows everywhere abundantly throughout 
India, except perhaps in the sandy parts of Western Punjab, where it is 
rare. In winter it appears scanty. It abounds # in the Sunderbuns. 

It is the most gpmmon and useful grass in India, and its roofe form 
a large proportion of thc*food of horses and cows. Mr. Duthip says it 
varies considerably both in habit and nutritive qualities, according to the 
nature of the soil or climate. Roxburgh mentions that “it is by the 
Brahmans of the coasts held sacred to Ganesha under the name of 
DoorwaHP A cooling drink is also said to be made from the roots. 

CYNOSURUS. 

Cynosurus cristatus, Linn., Gramineje. I 254. 

Syn. — P hlfum cristatum, Scop . ! 

Found in the Himalaya, 12,000 to 14,000 feet in altitude. Mr. Duthie I 
writes : Baron von Mueller remarks that this grass is particularly valuable 
for its power to withstand drought, the roots penetrating to considerable 
depths. 

It is cultivated for hay or fodder. 

CYPERUS. 

Cyperus bulbosus, Vahl ., Cyperacea. 255 

Vein. — Shilandi ', Tam. ; Pura-gadi , Tel. 

Grows in sandy situations on the Coromandel coast. 

“The roots are used as flour in times of scarcity and eaten roasted or 
boiled.” When roasted they have the taste of potatoes, and would be 
valuable for food, but that they are so small. 

C. rotundus, Linn . 256 

Syn. — C. hexastachyos, Roxb. 

Vein. — Muthdy Beng. ; Must a , Sans.; Koray , Tam.*; Shaka tunga , Tel. ; 

Must At kachara , Bom. ; Kore-kc-jhdr, Dec. 

The root or tubers of this grass is more frequently used in lower 
Bengal than of C. bulbosus, being mor$ plentiful ; but it does nfct seem to 
be used as food, except by hogs. 

Cattle q^t the plant. 

DACTYLIS. 

)actylis glomerate, Linn., Graminke. 257 

Cock's foot grass. 

Syn.— D. hispanica, Roth. ; D. glaucescens, Willd. 

A ball, perennial grass, common in the Himalaya of the North-West 
Provinces arid the Punjab. It receives its English name from the fancied 
resemblance its flowers bear to a fowl’s foot. 
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Highly valued in Europe as a fodder grass for cattle. It forms a por- 
tion of most good pasture, especially in chalky or loamy soil. 

Dactyloctenium aegyptiacum, Willd., Gramineje. See Eieusine 
segyptiaca, Pers. 


DiEMIA. 

258 Daemiarextetfsa, l £ Br ., Asclepiadeje. 9 

Vera. — Vtran, jutuky Hifln., Dec. ; Chhdgul-bdti, Beng. ; Karial, stall, 
Pd. *, Vclip-paruttiy uttdmanx , Tam.; Jittupdku , gurti-chettu, Tel. ; 
Hdla-koratige, Kan. 

twining, shrubby plant, found wild in Bengal find in the Himalaya 
fromf)arjeeling to Nepal ; it is also one of fhe commonest weeds in the 
Deccan. 

Browsed by goats. 

DALBERGIA. 

259 Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb ., Leguminosje. 

The Sissoo. 

Vein. — Shisham , sissu, sissai, Hind, ; Tali , safedar, shisham , Pb. ; 
Sissdiy Oudh ; Sasam , sasem , Arab. ; Yette , nukku-kattdi, Tam. ; 
Sissu, karra , Tel. 

A large, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus to 
Assam, ascending to 3,000 feet. It is now largely cultivated throughout 
the plains of India as an ornamental trie along roads, &c. 

The young trees are liable to be browsed by cattle, goats and camels 
{Stewart) ; but the forest conservation arrangements prevent this as much 
as practicable. 

DAPHNE. 

260 Daphne mucronata, Royle, Thymeusacmi. 

Vem. — Peek, Sind; Kutildl , kanthan, gandalun, Pb; Laghune , Afg. 

A small, evergreen shrub, met with in the Sulaiman Range, from 3,000 
to 7,000 feet, Himalaya from 2,300 to 9,000 feet. 

The berries are eaten, but are said to cause nausea and vomiting; on 
the Sutlej a spirit is distilled from them [Brandis). 


DAUCUS. 

261 Daucus Carota, Linn., Umbelliferje. 

'The Carrot. , 

Vem. — Gdjar, Beng., Hind.; Garjara, Sans.; Jasar, Arab ; Zardak, 
Pers. ; Gdjjara kel-angu, manjal-mutlangi, Tam. ; Gajjara gadda, 
pxta-kandA , Tel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India. A hardy, acclimatised form, with 
almost green roots, is extensively cultivated in India, and is rapidly find- 
ing its way into the vegetable gardens of the natives. It is an exceedingly 
coarse form, but quite hardy in Behar, growing right through the hot 

season. . 

Still, the common or yellow carrot is widely cultivated and is eaten by 
Europeans and Natives. t 

In the drought and consequent scarcity which occurred in 1878-79 
in parts of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, the cultivators thought 
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it expedient to cultivate carrot to an extent larger than usual around their 
* wells, aryl succeeded in obtaining by this means a supply of food which, in 
spite of the absence of their usual held cereals, sufficiently answered their 
purpose. It is useful as food to man and bgast, and its juice is sometimes 
u^ed to colour butter and cheese. 


DiLLE- 

NIA. 


DECAISNEA. 

Decaisnea insignis, Hook.f. & Th 6erberide;e. 262 

Vem. — Nomorchi , Lepcha ; Luduma , Bhutia. 

Inhabits the eastern parts of the Himalaya, fh Bhutan and Sikkim, at 
a height of 6,000 to*i 0,000 feet. 

Produces a very palatable fruit, which ripens in October; ana which 
is eaten by the Lepchas of Sikkim. 


DENDROCALAMUS. 

lendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees & Am., Gramineje. 

Vem. — Tama , Nepal 5 Pao y Lepcha; Pa-shing , Bhutia; Kokwa , Beng. ; 
Wab , Mechi ; Wahnok, Garo. 

Inhabits the lower Himalayan region from Kumaunto Assam. 

The young shoots are boiled and eaten in Sikkim, Bhutan, and Assam. 

strictus, Nees. 

The Male Bamboo. 

Syn. — B ambusa strictus, Roxb. 

Vem. — Bans , bans kaban , kopar , Hind. ; Karail , Beng. ; Bas, udha , 
Bom. ; Kanka, Tel. ; Myirnoa , Burm. 

Plains and lower hills in Northern India and Central Provinces. This 
bamboo has often deciduous leaves; the stems, attaining a height of 100 
feet or more, are strong, elastic, and nearly solid. 

“ Generally known to Europeans in India as the male bamboo, and 
is universally used for spear staffs. Extremely variable in forage.” 
I Duthie .) The leaves are used sometimes as fodder. 

, Tulda, Nees. See Bambusa Tulda, Roxl. 


263 


264 


DIGERA. 

igera arvensis, Forsk ., Amarantaces. 265 

Syn. — D. Muricata, Mart. 

Vem. — Tartara , tandala t lesvoa, Pb. 9 
A weed common in the Punjab fields and lower hills. 

Serves often as a pot-herb. Leaves and tender tQps are used by the 
natives in their curries ( Voigt) . 

dillenia. 

m 

ilenia indica, Linn. t Dilleniacej:. 266 

Vem.—Chdltd, Beng., Hind. ; Phamsikol, Lepcha ; Otengah , Ass. ; Rai, 

Uri^.; Uva, Tam., Tel. ; Syalita, Mal. ; Thabyoo t Burm. 

A large tree of Bengal, Central and South India, and Burma. 
r lowers in summer, and its fruit ripens in February. 
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The fruit is large, about 3 inches in diameter, and is surrounded by 
fleshy accrescent calyces which, when the fruit i # s fuirgrown, have an agree- 
ably acid taste, and are eaten by the natives, either raw or cooked — 
chiefly cooked in curries. They are also made into a pleasant jelly. The 
acid juice sweetened with sugar forms a cooling drink. 

267 dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 

'Vern.-<'A ’arkofea, Beng.; Aggai, Oudh ; Shukni , I.EPCHft; Akshi , ^s. ; 
Kallai , C. P. ; Rat, Ui$iya, Tam. ; Ramadan, Tel. ; MdU-geru , Kukg ; 
Zimbryun , Burm. 

This tree, with leaves sometimes 2 feet long, inhabits the same regions 
as D. indica, and extends into Oudh. It flowers in March and April. 

The flowers, buds, and fruit when green are eaten by the natives. 

\ » o 

DIOSCOREA. 

268 Dioscorea aculeata, Roxb., Dioscoreaceje. 

Prickly-stemmed Yam or Goa Potatoe. 

Vem. — Mou-alu , Beng., Hind.; Kantu-kelangu , Tam.; Kata-kelenga , 
Tel. 

A native of Bengal, Western and Southern India. The roots are 
oblong, pendulous, delicately white, and generally about two pounds in 
weight. They are dug up in the forest during the cold season, and are 
sold in market places. 

They make a good vegetable, and are commonly eaten by the natives 
cooked in curry. 

269 D. alata, Linn. 

Yam, or wing-stalked Yam. 

Vem. — Kham-alu , Beng., Hind. ; Yams-kalung, Tam. ; Niluvu-pendalum , 
Tel. 

This species is much cultivated in various parts of India. ( Rovb .) 

The tubers are oblong, white, and are a favourite vegetable with the 
natives. 

270 D. bulbifera, Linn . 

Bulb-bearing Yam. 

Vera. — Zaminkand, Hind.; Karukarinda , Dec.; Malay-kaya-pendalam, 
Tel. ; Katu-katsjil, Mal. 

Cultivated in 'the Konkan. 

The bulb on the stem and the roots are used as vegetables (Btrdwood), 
The lat/er are bitter, but are rendered eatable by being covered with ashes 
and steeped in cold water. • 

Dr. Stewart, under the name of D. deltoid es, Wall , with the vernacu- 
lar names, kniss far, kit hi , tardi , gungru , kaspat, mentions a plant 
which grows abundantly in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, and of 
which the root (several pounds weight) is largely eaten, cooked, by various ‘ 
classes in parts of the Siwaliks and outer hills, after steeping it in ashes and 
water to remove acridity. This may probably be the same as the 
D. bulbifera. 

271 D. fasciculate, Roxb. 

Vetn. — Susni-alu, Beno. • 

"Cultivated to a considerable extent in the vicinity of Calcutta.” 

\ (Roxb.) { 
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The root consists of several small, smooth, light-coloured tubers, which 
are used by the natives for food and for the manufacture of starch. (Roxb.) 

Dioscorea globosa, Roxb. 

Yam. 

• Vem. — Chtpri-ald , Beng., Hind. 

This species is largely cultivated, especially in parts of Bengal. # The 
#tubers are^oundish, sometimes very large, insid^very v^Jiite. m 

They are the most esieemed of the yiberous rftots eaten by the natives, 
and are also much liked by Europeans in India. The former eat them in 
curries, and also boiled. 

D. pentaphylla pWilld. 

Vem. — KOnta-alu, Beng. ; Nureni-kelangu , Mal. 

Common in jungles, on low hills in Bengal and Southern India. 

The tubefs are oblong, large, and white, considered wholesome and 
palatable. The natives dig up the tubers whenever required by them for 
food. 

D. purpurea, Roxb. 

Vem. — Lal-gurania-alu, Beng. 

Cultivated in parts of Bengal. 

“ The root is oblong, throughout of a lighter or darker purple, but 
always considerably deep in the tinge.” (Roxb.) 

It is reckoned by the natives as the third best among the yams, the 
D. globosa being considered as the first and D. alata as the second 
best. 

D. rubella, Roxb. 

Vem. — Guraniya-alu , Beng. 

Much cultivated in parts of Lower Bengal, especially about Calcutta. 
Tubers oblong, sometimes three feet long, deeply tinged with red under the 
scarf skin. 

Held fourth in estimation by Bengalis, and used by them as food. 

D. sativa, Willd. 

Common Yam. 

Vem. — Rdtdln, Hind. ; Yamskollung , Tam. 

Cultivated all over India for its roots. 

The roots or tubers are eaten cooked, and are a common article of 
food. 

D. versicolor, Wall. 

Vem. — Gent hi, gajir , ganjira , Hind. 

A kind of yam found wild in the Itumaun Himalayas. 


diospyros. 


Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenac&b, 

Gaub or Gab. 

Syn. — D. Glutinosa, Roxb. 

Vem. — Gdb , makur-kendi t Beng., Hind.; Tinduka , Sans. ; Kendu, A 38. ; 
Tjimbika, panichtka, Tam.; Tumik , Tel.; Timboree , Boil. 

A small tree or evergreen shrub, forming a dense dome of foliage ; 
met with throughout India and Burma. 
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Produces a round fruit as big as a middle-sized apple, green when 
unripe, rusty yellow when ripe ; and in the latter stage contains a some-' 
what astringent pulp in which the seeds are embedded. 

The fruit when green is commonly used in caulking the bottom of 
boats ; when ripe it is eat£h by the natives, but is not very palatable. 
The leaves are also eaten as a vegetable. 
c 

279 Diospyros Lotus, £/»»■ 

The European Date '■plum. 

Vem. — Ambuk, maluk , bissarhi , Pb. 

A middle-sized tree pf the northern parts of the Punjab, ascending the 
Hintilaya, and extending into Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan. 

Tie fruit, when ripe, is sweetish, and is eaten, either fresh or. dried, 
by Afghans and other tribes. The former bring quantities of it to the 
Peshawar bazars. It is sometimes also used in sJierbat. * 

This small fruit is supposed by some to be one of those eaten by the 
people called Lotophagi. In Southern France it is eaten when half-rotten 
like the Medlar. (Gamble.) 


280 


D. melanoxylon, Roxb. 

Vem. — Tendu , kendu , abnu, Hind.; Kend , kyou , Beng.; Tumrt , tummer , 
tumkiy Gond. ; Tumbt, tumbali , Tam.; Tumi , tumkiy Tel. ; Balai, Kan. 
Found throughout India, but not in Burma. It is a moderate-sized 
tree, and produces an ebony wood, though not the true ebony of com- 
merce. f 

Flowers in April and May, and produces a fruit which, when ripe, 
is eaten by the natives. It has an astringent taste, and is not very pala- 
table. 


281 D. pyrrbocarpa, Mig. 

Vera. — Tay y Burm. 

A tree of the Andaman islands. 

The fruit is said to be eaten by the Burmese. 

*82 D. tomentosa, Roxb. 

Vem .—Kyou, Beng; Tumal , Hind.; Kakindu, Sans. ; Kinnee , kendu , Pb. 

Found in the northern parts of Bengal, also in the Siwahk tracts of 
the Punjab. It produces whitish flowers in April, and small berries, 
which ripen in June. 

When ripe the’berries are yellowish, and are filled with a soft, yellow, 
sweetish, astringent pulp, eaten by the natives. 


DOCYNIA. 

283 Docynia indica, Dene., .Rosace.®. 

Vera. — Mehul, possy, Nepal; Likung , Lepcha> Sopho, Khasia. 

A small tree of the Himalaya in Sikkim, Bhutan and Assam, also 
of the Khdsia Hills, and Burma. 

Produces a fruit which is yellow green with orange patch, is 1 to i£ 
inches in diameter, and rounded at the base. When ripe the fruit has a 
slight quince flavour, and it is eaten when half ripe by the hill tribes. 
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DOLICHOS. 

Dolichos biflorus, Ltnn. y Lkguminosje, 

Horse Gram or Kooltee • 
p Syn. — D. uniflorus, Lam.; Glycine uniflorus, Lam . 

Vern. — Kurti-kalai , Beng.j Kulthi gahat, Hind.; Koolutha , Sans.; Kt&lat , 
ku^tt, kult , kolt , barat, gulatti , Pb.; Kollu) Tam.: Wulawalli, Tel. ; 

Kulitba gaglipy Sy^D. • * ' 

An erect annual ( forma uniflora) or twining ( forma biflora ), met 
with chiefly in a state of cultivation as a pulse crop on*the tropical and 
sub-tropical Himalaya, to Burma and Ceylo®. It is extensively cultiva- 
ted on the coast* It is sown either singly, or along with othe? grains. 
The sowing is made in October and November, generally in #ry, light, 
rich soils; and the crop is reaped in February. 

The grain is eaten by the poorer classes of natives, and by horses 
and cattle. The straw is given to cattle as fodder. The pods are flat 
and curved like a sickle, and used for feeding cattle. 

D. Lablab, Linn. 

Vern — Shim , makhan-sim, borboti , gheea-sim. pauch-sim , Beng. ; Stm, 
makhan-sim. lobia, borboti , Hind.; Shivioi, Sans.; Kechu , Naga; 
Ahanda y boherlu, tella-ckikurkai, Tel. 

Wild and cultivated throughout India ; ascends to 6,000—7,000 feet 
on the Himalaya. The climbers may be seen commonly grown along 
the borders of tall crops, twining round the plants on the margin of the 
fields. In some parts of the #oun-try the castor oil plant is a favourite 
support. They are also grown commonly in little patches round houses, 
and allowed to climb on the walls and roof. 

There are several varieties of this bean. Roxburgh describes thirteen 
cultivated. They are all known by the vernacular names given above ; 
and are, most of them, eaten cooked as curry by the natives. For Eu- 
ropeans a few of them, when young and tender, are good substitutes 
for the common Phaseolus known as French beans. 

• 

D. sinensis. 

Syn. — Vigna Sinensis. 

It is cultivated in India for its pods, two feet long, which contain 
pea-like seeds, forming a considerable article of food. 


DRACOCEPHALUM. 

Dracocephalum heterophyllum, Benth., Labiate. 

Vern. — Zanda , shankuy karamm, N. Pm. and Ladak. 

Grows in the Punjab Himalaya .*nd Ladak from 13,000 to 17,000 feet. 
The plant is browsed by goats and sheep, and its root appears to be 
used as .a vegetable (Dr. Stewart). 


DURIO. . 

Durio Zibethinus, *DC., Malvacm. 

Durian, or Civet-cat fruit tree, 

Vertf • — Duyitty Burm. ; Durian , Malay. 

A large tree of the Malay Islands, wild in South Tenasserim, and 
cultivated as far north as Moulmein. 
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Produces a large fruit, io inches by 7, called the durian , or civet- 
cat fruit, whose cream-coloured fleshy aril or pulp ‘cnvelopingjhc seed, 1 
like that of the Jack, is the part eaten. It is well known and much 
prized and eaten by the natives, but it has a rather strong odour, consi- 
dered by Europeans as highfy offensive, resembling that of putrid animal 
matter or rotten onions. The fruit is, however, highly prized ev/in by 
♦Europeans. Natives regard it as extremedy luscious, and it forms a 
great part of their fo^d. The roasted seeds and the boiled unripe fruit 
are also eateffas vegetables. 


EDWARDS I A. 

2pg Edwaidsia Hydaspica, Edge., Leguminosje. 

Vein. — A'ktt, kohen , malan , Pb. •• 

A shrub of the Salt Range ?nd Trans-Indus regions of the Punjab. 
Occasionally browsed by goats, but said to be injurious to otfcer 
animals. 

EHRETIA. 

290 Ehretia acuminata, Br., Bokagin&b. 

Syn. — E. Sekrata, Roxb. 

Vera . — Puny art, kurkuna , arjiin, Hind.; Nalshuna , Nepal; Bual, Ass.; 
Kula-aja, Beng. ; Narra , Garhwal ; Pursan , kalthaun , Pb. 

Native of Bhutan and eastern parts of Bengal, introduced elsewhere 
in Bengal. 

Has oblong, serrated, smooth leave's, and fragrant flowers, which 
appear in the hot season. It also produces a fruit which is described by 
Dr. Glass as delicious. 

2 9 1 E. laevis, Roxb . 

Vern. — Chamrur , koda , Hind.; Mosonea , Uriya; Dotti , Gond.; Palda- 
tam , seregad , Tel. 

A tree of the Sulaiman Range, Punjab, sub-Himalayan tract, Oudh, 
Bengal, Central and South India, and Burma (Gamble). 

Produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives, who, in times of famine, 
also cat the inner bark. 

ELAiAGNUS. 

292 Elxagnus hortensis, M. Beib„ Eueagneje. 

Oleaster. 

Syn. — E. ANGUSTI FOLIA and E. ORIENTALIS. 

Vem.—Sanjitf Afg. ; Sirshing , Tibet; Shiulik , N. W. P. 

A small tree of Ladak, Baltistan and Afghanistan. 

Produces small, yellow leaves t which perfume the air to a great dis- 
tance, and a fruit which is eaten ; from the latter a spirit is distilled in 
Yarkand. 

The berries, calle^ Trebizond dates, are dried by the Arabs and made 
into cakes. 

293 E. latifolia, Linn. 

Syn.— E. CONFERTA, Roxb. ♦ 

Vern. — Ghiwaitt , mijhattla, Kumaun; Jarila , Nepal; Guara, Beng.; 
Kamboong , Magh. 

A straggling, evergreen shrub of the Himalaya, from Jtumaun to 
« Bhutan, Knasi hills, Eastern Bengal and South India. 

Produces an acid fruit which is eaten. 
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Elaeagnus umbellata, Thunb. 

Vem. — Ghiwain, ghain, kankoli , bammewa, Pn. 

• A thorny, deciduous shrub on the hfimalaya, from near the Indus to 
Bhutan, between 3,000 and 10,000 feet. 

The fruit of this is eaten by the natives. The fruits of these different 

• species of* Elaeagnus are also used in curries, or^picklet^ like olives. 


ELiEOCARPyS. 

Elaeocarpus laticeaefQlius, Foxb., Tiliace.®. 

Vem. — Sufcd-pai t Svlhet; Bhadras, Nepal ; Shepkyew, Lepcha ; Saka- 
lang, Ass. * 

A large tree, inhabiting Eastern Himalaya and Kh^sia Hills, and 
extends into Sylhet and Tenassorim. The plant flowers in the beginning 
of the rains, and the fruit ripens in September and October. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

E. serratus, Linn. 

Vem. — Jalpai y Beng. ; Perinkarn , Kan. 

A tree found in the north-east regions of the Himalaya, in Bengal 
and on the western coast. 

Produces numerous small, wdiitr flowers in the hot season, and a fruit 
which is very hard, oblong-sfcaped and smooth. The fruit is dried and 
used in curries by the natives ; and also pickled. 

E. Varunua, Ham. 

Vem , — Tultcaly, saulkuri. Ass. 

A tree met with in the Himalaya from Kumaun to Sikkim; also in 
Assam and Chittagong. 

Like the othejj species this also produces a fruit which is edible. 


ELEONURUS. 

Eleonurus hirsutus, Vahl., Gr aminfje. 

VelH . — Bhanjuriy N. W. P. 

Growls in light soil in Sindh, and extends to the Punjab as far as the 
Salt Range and to the North West Provinces in Bundelkhand. 

Used as fodder to a small extent. 


ELETTARIA. 

Elettaria Cardamomun, Mat on, Scitamineas. 

The Lesser Cardamom. , 

Vera. — Ckota-cidchi, Beng., Hind.; Ellakay, Tam., Tel.; Panlat, 
Burm. * 

A native of India with perennial, rccd-like stems, producing fruit for 
several jjears. Extensively cultivated in the hilly districts of South India. 
This is the lesser or white Cardamom of South India, and exported j.o 
Europe. , 
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ELEUSINE. 

360 Eleusine segyptiaca, /’^., Gramineje. 

Syn.— C ynosurus ^gyptiacus, Linn.; Dactyloctenium 3 egyptiacum, 
Willd. 

Vern. — Afakra-jali, Beng., Hind.; Makra , makri , ghurch.ua , North 
India ; Mad ana, chimbari, chubrei, Pb. ; Cavara-pullu , Mal. 

Grc*vs wild in pasture ground, and by the roads ides in the plains of the 
r Punjab jand North-West Provinces. Allied to E. coracana, and bearing 

the same vernacular name ; occurs commonly throughout Upper India, 
and presents on a superficial examination hardly any points of difference 
from the cultivated plant. 

“Its seeds are occasionally eaten in times of scarcity, and it is reck- 
oned good as a fattening and milk-producing pasture.** (Dr. Stewart .) 

It is a good fodder grass, and cattle are very fond of it ( Duthie .) 
The seed of the wild plant is collected by the poorer classes as an 
unpalatable though often very serviceable food ( Duthie and Fuller). 

301 E. corocana, Gaertn. 

Millet, Natchnee or Ragee. 

Vern. — Mandua , marua, makra, rolka , N. W. P. and Oudh ; Man dal, 
chalodra , Pb. 5 Koda , Himalayan name; Marua , Beng. ; Rajika, 
Sans. ; Raji, Dec. and Southern India ; Kayur , Tam. ; Ponassa, 
pedda , tamidalu , Tel. 

A decumbent grass, native of India, widely cultivated as a rain 
weather crop in the northern and southern provinces in light soils; it yields 
very profitable returns. In the North West Provinces, it is cultivated to 
the extent of about 43,169 acres in light soils; the rate of seed sown is 10 
lbs. to the acre. It suffers greatly from heavy rain. The average yield 
ranges from 12 to 14 maunds of grain to the acre where carefully cul- 
tivated, to 5 or 6 maunds in the hills. 

The grain is not considered very wholesome, but is made into hand- 
bread or chapathis and eaten by the poor. The stalks are given to cattle 
as fodder. (See Roxb., Vol I, page 343, under E. Coracana and E. stricta.) 

In Abyssinia it is called Tocussa ; on the Coromandel Coast, Natchnee. 
The Mahomedans call it Raggee. A fermented liquor is prepared from 
the seeds called Bojah in the Mahratta country. It is the staple grain of 
the Mysore country, \yhere it is stored up in pits, keeping sound for many 
years. (W. Elliot.) 

302 E. flagellifua, Nets. 

Syn.— E. ARABICA, Hochst. 

Vem. — Gurdub, N. W. India. 

A small, creeping, pTrennial grass, found in arid parts of the Punjab. 

Affords very good fodder for cattle. 

3Q3 | E. indica, Garin, 

Syn. — C ynosurus indicus, Linn. 

Vem. — Gudha t jhinjhor, N. W. India. 

A coarse grass inhabiting Northern India in the plains, and^ascending 
the hills. 

, Not liked by cattle. 
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Entada scandens, bth., Leguminos*. 304 

Syn. — E. PuRSiETHA, DC. } Mimosa scandens, Linn. 

Vem.— Gi7/a, Beng. ; Geredi, Uriya ; Pangra , Nepal ; Gardal , Bom. i 
Kongnyin-nway, Burm. 

A large climber of the forests of East Bengal, South India, Burma, 

» the Andaman Islands and Ceylon, ascending op the Himalaya to 4,000 
feet. Flowers in Marclf and April, a-nd produces broad flat pods, from 
2 to 4 feet long, which ripen towards the close of the yeaJT- 

The pods contain large, flat, hard, polished, chestnut-coloured seeds, 
or rather nuts, which are, after being steepedTn water and roasted, some- 
times eaten by^tfie natives, 

EPHEETRA. 

Ephedra Gerardiana, Wall., Gnetack®. 305 

Vem. — Asmdnia , btUshur , budshur, chewa, khanna , Pb. Brandis gives 
these Vem. names under E. vulgaris, Rich. ; but E. Gerardiana 
is the name given by Dr, Stewart. 

A small shrub of the inner arid north-west Himalaya; at places on 
the Sutlej and Chenab, and in the Jhelam basin, at from 7,800 to 11,200 
feet, and in Ladak to 15,000 feet. 

The plant is browsed by goats. It produces pretty red berries, which. 

Dr. Stewart says, have a not unpleasant, mawkish, sweet taste, and are 
sometimes eaten by the natives. They are not unwholesome. 


EQUISETUM. 

Equisetum debile, Roxb., Equisetaceje. 306 

The Horse Tail. 

Vern. — MdHt , skinung , bandukei , nari, irotak , buki , Pb. 

Found in Dindigal, Burma, Bengal, Sylhet, North Doab, Dehra Dun, 
and Manipur ; also in wet places throughout the Punjab Plains, where. 

Dr. Stewart thinks, it is at times given to cattle as fodder. 


ERAGROSTIS. 

Eragrostis Brownei, Nees., Gramine® 

Syn- — Poa Brownei, Kunth . • 

Vera. — Bharree, Aligarh, (in Duthie.) 

A perennial grass. 

“ At Aligarh it grows on barren, wet soil, and is eaten by cattle and 
horses.** (Lang quoted by Duthie .) Baron von Moeller describes it as a 
valuable species, keeping green in the driest Australian summer even on 
poor soil. > 

E. cynosuroides, Rets. 

Syn. — Poa cynosuroides, Rets. ; Briza bipinnata, Linn. 

Vem.— Dab, daboi , N. W. P. ; Dib , kusa y Pb. - r Kusha y Beng. ; Kusha , 
Jtutha , durbha , Sans. ; Durbha , dubha , durpa , Tel. 

A strong, coarse grass, common in dry, barren ground, and sandy soil 
on the plains of the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and Sindh. The 
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culms are straight, round and smooth, on-e to* three feet in height ; 
leaves long and numerous. Its long roots keep it fresh throughout the 
year. Mr. Wilson (quoted by Mr. Duthie ), however, says, “ it will not 

§ row on the worst type of usar land on which the kar usara grass (Sporo- 
ols tenacissimus) appears to thrive.” 

Mr. Duthie says : “ Cattle do not eat it as a rule, though it is liked by 
buffaloes when young ; it produces an excellent rope fibre; paper is also 
made from it, and the upper part of the stem is used for making sieves.” 

Roxburgh writes It is employed by the Brahmans in their religious 
ceremonies. Can- this be Gramea capillaceum t Cusa or Cusha, the Sa nskrit 
name of this much-venerated gras*?, was given to it at a very early period, 
by the Hindu philosophers, and believed by Sir Wilson Jones, to have 
been consecrated to the memory of Cush, one of the sons of Ram ; ” but the 
name it much older than that of Ram or his son. 


309 Eragrostis flexuosa, Roxb.* 

Syn. — PoA FLEXUOSA, Roxb. 

Found in the plains of the NorthWest Provinces and the* Punjab. 
Roxburgh says it is a pretty large species growing in tufts on old walls so 
exactly resembling P. unioloides as to be easily mistaken for it. 

310 E. nutans, Rett. 

Syn.— PoA NUTANS, Roxb. 

Grows in the North West Provinces and the Punjab, but frequents 
banks of water-courses, borders of rice fields and other rich, moist soil. 
Cattle are not fond of it. 


311 E. plumosa, Link. 

Syn.— Poa TENELLA, Linn. ; P. PLUMOSA, Relz. 

Vem . — Phularwa , bhurbhuri , galgala , jhusa , N. W. P. ( Du/hie .) 
Inhabits the plains of the North-West Provinces, Oudh and the 
Punjab, where it grows in tufts on pasture ground. 

Eaten by cattle and horses. 


EREMURUS. 

2x2 Eremurus spectabilis, Web., Liliackje. 

Vern . — Shiliy breyprau , Pb. 

A plant with close spikes of white flowers, and linear radial leaves 
it is common in the north of the Punjab. 

“ The leaves whtfn young are much eaten, both fresh and dry, cooked 
as vegetables.” (Dr. Stewart.)* 


. ERIOBOTRYA. 

313 Eriobotrya japonica, ri Zw<//., Rosace*. 

Loquat or Japan Medlar. 

Vern. — Loquat, Beng., Hind. 

4 A tree of the apple family, cultivated in Japan, China, Australia, and 
Southern Europe, for its fruit, which has the apple flavour. 

Introduced from China into Bengal, thence extended to other Provinces, 
and now cultivated in many parts of India, chiefly on account of its 
frpit. 
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The loquat fruit, which grows in clusters, is now well known. It is a 
• small yellow fruit, .1 to ij inches long, with a thin skin, luscious pulp, and 
brown ^ceds. It imprcwes in its quality in the plains of Northern India, 
than in those of the Lower Provinces ; and it is esteemed by Europeans as 
well as natives. • 

ERIODENDRON. 

Briodendftm anfractuosum, DC., Malvacj^. 

Silk Cotton tr£k, or white Cotton tree. 

Syn. — Bom bax pentandrum, Roxb. 

Vern • — Skwet-simul , Beng.j Hatian, senibai, kuntart, safed simal, katan , 
Hind.; Fjava , ilavatt , maram , Tam.; Pur , kadami y Tel. I 
A tall, decidtfous tree, common throughout the hotter parts of fndia and 
Ceylon. t 

,0 On the Coromandel Coast the Tamuls plant them about their temples. 
There are apparently three closely allied species, one of which was 
probiftily introduced from the West Indies. 


ERUCA. 

Eruca sativa, Dam., Cricifer/e. 

Syn.— Brassica Eruca, Linn ; B. erucoides, Roxb. 

Vem. — Du an , sahwan, tira, taro, taramira , duo, chara , N. W. P. and 
Oudh ; Sujf ed-shorshi, Benu. ; Siddartha , Sans.; Tara, assu usan, 
Pb. • 

A native of South Europe and North Africa. Cultivated in places in 
North and Central India, Western Himalaya, ascending to 10,000 feet, 
also met with in the Upper Gangetic valley. (Hooker f. fef T. And.) 
Generally raised as a cold weather crop and reaped in spring. In 
the Punjab it is more commonly cultivated in the and parts. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh its cultivation is most 
general in the western portions, it being commonly grown mixed with 
gram or barley, occasionally alone on dry lands and frequently in cotton 
fields ; the total area is not known, but is probably over 40,000 acres ; 
sowing takes place at any time between the beginning of September and 
the end of November, and the crop ripens in March to May. When growm 
alone or with cotton its produce of seed per acre varies from 4 to 12 
maunds. 

The seed is consumed to a great extent as human food, and is also 
used for expressing the oil which serves for lighting purposes and for 
anointing the hair. The dry leaves and stalks *are not made use of ; 
but the crop is sometimes cut green and given to cattle when fodder runs 
short. It is used in Southern Europe as salad. 


ERVUM. 

Ervum Lens, Linn., Liguminos^. 

Lenttl. 

V ern»— Masuri, Bkng. ; Masur, Hind. ; Misurpurpur, Tam. ; Misur-pappi^ 

A weak, pea-like, wing-leaved annual and a valuable pulse, a native of 
west temperate Asia, Greece and Italy, spread through Egypt to Europe 
and India (DeCcindollc). It is the Lentil of Scriptures of which Esau's, I 
pottage was made. 
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EUGENIA. 

’ In India it is largely grown as a winter crop, ancl it is universally eaten 
cooked, both by natives and Europeans. In the. Punjab, excluding* 
perhaps the more arid tracts, it is grown everywhere in the plains and 
hills, and up to 10,000 or 11,000 teet in the Himalaya. In the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh it* is sown in all kinds of soils, but chiefly 
in low land (1 maund of seeds to the acre), and produces on an average 
$4 to 8 maunds grain per acre from unirrigated, and from ia'to 12 
maunds from irrigate^, land. The average area covered with the crop in 
the 3a temporarily-settled districts, North-West Provinces, is abcjt 
114,225 acres. In Bengal and *the Central Provinces also it is cultivated 
to some consklerable extent. 

A trade is carried on in this pulse, but as the trade returns do' not 
mention it separately it Is not possible to give any figures regarding it. 

lyje meal of Lentil, which is regarded as wholesome, is sold in 
England under the names of Evalenta or Revalenta, as food for invalids. 


EUCHLAENA. 

317 Euchlsna luxurians, Teosinti, Graminfje. 

Syn.— Reana luxurians. 

A native of Guatemala. Attempts have recently been made to intro- 
duce this grass into the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 

The grass is described as a most excellent fodder for cattle, a prolific 
seed-bearer, with vigorous growth, attaining a height of from 14 to 15 feet 
in rich soil, but requiring constant irrigation The attempts hitherto 
made to introduce this grass have not had any definite results, for, while 
in some places it has been favourably reported on, in others it has failed, 
and the general opinion is that it could never compete with the existing 
fodder plants of India, such asjuar, &c., as its cultivation on a large scale 
would be too expensive owing to its requiring rich soil and constant 
irrigation. 

EUGENIA. 

318 Eugenia aquea, Burn., Myrtaceje. 

V ern. — Jambo-ayer . 

A native of the Moluccas, introduced into Bengal. Blossoms in March, 
and ripens in May and June. The fruit is “ about the size of a large 
medlar ( loquat ), with boLh ends flattened, surface smooth and polished, 
but uneven.” ( Roxb .) 

There are two varieties : in one the fruit has a most beautiful, pale 
rose-colour and aromatic taste ; in the other it is perfectly white. 

319 E. daviflnra, Roxl. 

A tree of Sikkim and Khasia mountains, altitude 2,000 to 4,000 feet, 
of Sylhet, Chittagong and Pegu, Nicobar and Andaman Islands, Tenas- 
serim, Singapore ai i Penang. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

320 E. formosa, Wall. 

Vern. — Bara-jaman, Nepal ; Bunkonkri, Mecpi; Bolsobak , Garo; Famsi - 
kok Lepcha. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Eastern Himalaya and sub-Himalayan 
tract, near streams; also of Chittagong and Tenasserim. (Gamble.) 
Blossoms in April, and the fruit ripens in June and July. 

* The fruit is ot the size of a walnut, and is eaten by the natives. 

8g 
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EVGEJOA. 

Eugenia Jambolana, Lam. 32Z 

Vera, J&man, jam, jamoon, Hind, and Bekg.; Ckambu, Garo ; Jamu , 

Ass. ; Naval, nag a, Tam. ; Nasedu , nairuri , Tel.j Jambool , Bom. ; 

Thabyai-pyoo , Burm. # 

# A moderate-sized tree, found wild or in cultivation all over India, 
from the Indus eastward, ascending to 5,000 feet. It flowers in the^>e- 
ginning of the hot season, and the fruit ripens in July and August. 

# The frui#, is of the size of a pigeon’s egg and Is eater^by all.classes of 
people: it is purple, suba-acid and rather astrinfent,and is improved in 
taste by being pricked and rubbed with a little salt, and %llowea to stand 
an hour. 

E. Jam bos, Linjt. 33* 

Rose apple. 

SjtL — J&MBOSA VULGARIS, DC. 

Vern. — Golab-jam, Beng., Hind. 

A # small-sized tree, native of the East Indies, which eminently 
combines the beauty of fle .fruit and foliage. The fruit, which is of the 
si2 of a hen’s egg, is spec jiy lovely. 

Common in gardens in most parts of India and its islands ; it flowers 
in February, ana its fruit ripe, s in April to May. 

The fruit is small, yellowish, rather wanting in juice, hollow, with two 
brown seeds, and is eaten by all classes. A preserve is sometimes made 
from the fruit. 


E. Javan ica, Lamk. 3*3 

Syn. — E. Alba, Roxb . 

Vem. - Jamrool , Beng., Hind. 

A tree of Malacca, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Introduced into 
Bengal, where it is now common, chiefly in gardens. Produces abundant- 
ly, in the hot and rainy seasons, a fruit which, grape green when young, 
and pure white wtyen ripe, shining “ peelless,” watery and refreshing, but 
almost tasteless. 

The fruit is eaten by all classes rC people. 


E. malaccensis, Linn. 

Malay Apple or the Kaviea tree. 

Vem.— Malacca jamrool, Beng., Hind. ; Thabyoo-thabyay , Burk. 

A handsome tree, with a profusion of either whjje or scarlet flowers, 
followed by an abundance of fruit of the size of a small apple. It is 
a native of the Malay Islands, and is now cultivated in Bengal and 
Burma, chiefly in gardens. f • 

Produces at different periods of the year a large, juicy fruit, which is 
very commonly eaten, tnough rather insipid. {Roxb.) The pulp of 
the fruit is said to be wholesome and agreeable. * 

In the Malay’s eye, the ‘kavika’ tree rep^sents all that is lovely 
and beautiful. The Indian species, as shown by the contradictory 
accounts given of the fruit, seems to be different from the Malayan. 

* i 

E. obovata, Wall. 

Vem . — Kiamoni , Nepal ; Jung-song, Lepcha ; Bodh-jam , Mechi. 

An evergreen tree found in the Bengal and Burma forests. 

Produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. 

F &l 
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KURYAfcE. 


396 Eugenia operculata, Roxb. 

Vem* — Rai-jantan , dugdugia , Hind. ; Yetkabyay , 6urm. 

Met with along the sub-Himalayan tract, also in Chittagong, Burma, 
and Western Ghits. It blessoms in March and April, and its fruit 
ripens two months later, 
t The fruit is eaten. 

327 E. Pimento, • 

The Pimento Tree • 4 

Introduced from America. 

The leaves are sweetly aromatic, astringent, and often used in sauce. 
; ThePberries are used for culinary purposes. 


. EULOPHIA. 

328 Eulophia campestris, Lind!., Orchideje. 

Vern. — Sdlib misrl , Pb. 

An orchid found in Oudh and Rohilkhand, and in the Siwaliks of the 
Gangetic Doab. 

The tubers are collected and used by the natives chiefly as a tonic and 
aphrodisiac, and a small trade is carried on in the commodity. The 
Europeans in Northern India and some of the Himalayan and Nilgiri 
Hill stations collect the roots of this and some other allied species and use 
it for family consumption as salep, as a is an easily digestible kind of 
farinaceous food. 

329 E. vera, Roylt. 

The remarks under E. Campestris apply here also. 


EUONYMUS. 

330 Euonymus fimbriatus, Wall , Celastrine*. 

The Spindle Tree, 

Vern.— Siki, toattal, banchor , kctrun, sidhera, Pb. 

A small tree found in the Himalaya, Kumaun to Sikkim. 
The leaves are eaten by goats. 


EURYALE. 

33X Euryale ferox, Salisb., NTMpksAcsM. 

The Gorgon Plant. 

Syn.— Annesl^a spinosa, R . 

Vern* — Makkana, Beng., Hind, j Jmar , Pb. 

A plant of the Water Lily family, a native of India. 

A stemless, aquatic plant of the sweet-water lakes and ponds of 
East Bengal, Ouah and Kashmir. Its circular leaves, 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter, float full flat on the surface of the water. Has long flowers 
of a lovely bitie violet or bright red with green on the outside, and 
produces round prickly berries of the size of an orange which swell out 
in various places by the growth of the seeds within. 

1 83 
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BKHUUL 

The seeds, which are black in color and of the size of peas, are farina- 
ceous* sold in thfe public bazars, and much liked by the natives, by 
whom they are much *$aten after being roasted in hot sand and husked. 

EXC^CARIA. 

Excaecaria f baccata, Mull., Euphorbiacejb. # 33 

• VetlL — Lal-kainjal, Nepal; Adamsali, Ass. imBilla, 6ylhEt»; Ltnhlun, 

Burm. * 

A large tree of North and East Bengal and Burma. • 

The bark is chewed by the natives of Assapi. 

FAGOPYRUM. 

Frgopyrum emarginatum, Meisn ., Polygonaceje. 333 

Vtm.— Phapar, Kumaun j Bhe, Bhutia ; Daran, phulan, Pb. 

Grows at elevations 7,000 to 12,000 feet. Has a white or yellow 
flower ; ripens in September and October. The seeds are oval, acute, 
nearly triangular, with acute, smooth, brilliant angles. (Atkinson). 

Tne leaves are used as pot-herb. 

F. esculentum, Maench. 334. 

The Buckwheat or Brank. 

Syn.— P olygonum Fagopyrum. 

Vem. — Chin , trumba, katu+phaphra, kaspat , Pb. 

Cultivated to a certain extent in Upper India. 

Used by the poorer classes of natives as food. Its seeds are ground 
into meal and made into thin cakes. Its seeds are used to feed phea- 
sants. While ranking higher than rice as a nutritious food for men, 
it is greatly inferior to wheat. 

• FERONIA. 

Feronia Elephantum, Correa, Rutaceje. • 335 

The Wood-apple. 

Vem. — Bilw, kapittha, Sans. ; Kat-bel , Hind. ; Kait t kath-bel , Beng. ; 

Kavatha , katori, Sind. 5 Vallanga , vela , kairt, Tam. ; Velagd, ycl- 
langa , Tel. ; Hman , Burm. 

Found in the sub-Himalayan forests* from the Ravi eastward, in 
Bengal, South India, and the Chanda district of th$ Central Provinces. 

It is indeed common throughout India, Ceylon and Burma. Produces 
a round, hard-shelled fruit, of the size of a large apple, and of strong 
odour when ripe, and very acrid. It pistes like tne Bengal qutnee. 

Natives sometimes eat the raw fruit with sugar. A jellyt much resem- 
bling black-currant jelly, is prepared from it, which, however, has a very 
astringent taste. 

FERULA. 

Ferula Narthex, Bom., Umbellifere. 336 

Asafcetida. ‘ • 

Vem. — Hing , Beng., Hind. ; Hingu , Sans. ; Perungayam , Tam. ; Jnguva , 

Tel. ; Anguj$a, Afg. * 

A pereifnial plant of the Carrot family ; it is a native of Persia, Afghan- J 
1 stan and the region of the Oxus. 
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In Afghanistan the leaves are used as a vegetable, and the succulent 
part of the young stem, after being roasted, is eaten With salt ai)d butter. 
The stinking juice of its root, known to conynerce as the drug Asa- 
fcetida, is used for seasoning gurries and other food. 

f * FESTUCA. 

337 Fcstuca duritiscula, Linn., Graminejl. 

Hard Fescue Grass. 

Syn# — OVINA, Linn. 

This fodder grass inHhbits the Himalaya, and extends into Kashmir 
and \estern Tibet. 

A good sheep fodder. 

338 F. elatior, Linn. 

Met with in Kumaun. 

Mueller writes : " It is well adapted for permanent pastures, has tender 
leaves, produces excellent hay, and is early out in the season and he 
adds that it is superior to rye grass in produce. 

339 F. gigantea, Vill. 

Syn.—F. triflora, Sm . ; Brornus giganteus, Linn . ; B. triflorus, 
Linn. 

A good forest grass of the north-western tracts of the Himalaya. 

340 F. ovina, Linn . 

Sheep's Fescue. 

Met With in the North-West Himalaya and Kashmir. 

This is a short, wiry grass on which sheep feed. 

341 F. rubra, Linn. 

Purple Fescue. 

Occurs in Mussouree hills. 

Royle says, that this grass, from its greater produce, is more valued 
than F. ovina. 

FICUS. 

342 Ficus bengalensis, Linn., Urticace*. 

The Banyan Tree. 

Syn. — F. indica, Roxb. 

Vera. — Bor, bar, ber, bareai , Hind, j Bur, but, Brno. ; Both, Uriya ; 
vBorar, Nepal ; Kaneji , L^pcha j Banket , Garo ; Bot, Ass. : Ala , Tam.; 
Mdri, peddi-mari , Tel. ; Ahlada , Kan. ; War, vada, Mar. ; Pyet- 
nyoung, Burm. 

A large tree, wild in the lower regions of the East Himalayan tracts, 
Bengal and Central ^idia, and planted throughout India. 

Under the head of food the only use that can be mentioned is that the 
small, reddish, yellow fruU is sometimes eaten by the poorer natives. 

343 F. Carica, Linn. 

The common Fig. 

Vem. — Anjir, Hind. ; Kimri , fagu, fagiiri, fagari, Pb. ; Arjfira, Bom. 
Cultivated in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and the 
Western Himalayas. 
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The so-called fruit of the Fig is not a true fruit, but a fleshy receptacle, 
in the. interior of* which are found the true flowers and seeds. From 
Afghanistan, figs of \ better quality than those grown in India arfe im- 
ported into the Punjab in certain quantities annually. 

The fruit is not uncommon, and is eaten to a certain extent chiefly 
"by^he natives. It is inferior to the fig of Western Asia. 


Kicus cordifolia, Roxb. . 344 

Vem. — Gai asroaty *Beng. ; Rumbal, bad ha, Pb. ; Kabar, gajna , pipul , 

Hind. ; Pakar , Nepal ; Pakri, Ass. ; Prab , Garo ; Ngoungpyoo , Burm. 

A large tree of the outer Himalaya, Bengal, Central India and 
Burma. Produces a fruit which is perfectly round, and whentipe has 
the size and appArance pf a black cherry. / 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. The leaves and branches are used 
for cattle fodder. • 

P. Cunia, Buck. 345 

Vem. — Khewnau , khurhur. Hind. ; Kama, Kumaun j Kanhya , Nepal ; 

Dumbur , yajya-domur, Beng. 

A moderate-sized tree of the sub-Hi malayan tract from the Chenab 
eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet. It is also found in Bengal and Burma. 

The fruit is eaten and is good, though somewhat insipid. 


P. glomerate, Roxb. 

Vem. — Gvlar, paroa , um^r, Hind. ; Jagya , doomoor, Beng. 5 Dumri , 
Nepal ; Tchongtay, Lepcha ; Kathgular , krumbal, dadhuri , Pb. ; Atti , 
Tam. ; Moydi, Tel. j Ye-tha-pan , Burm. 

A large tree of the Salt Range, sub-Himalayan tract, Bengal, 
Central and South India, and Burma. 

The fruit is very inferior, but is occasionally, says Dr. Stewaft, eaten 
raw and in curries by the poor. Gamble says that the ripe fruit is eaten, 
and is good either raw or stewed. 

• 

F. hispida, Linn.f. , 

Syn. — F. oppositifolia, Roxb . ; F. d^mona, Konig , 

Vem. —Kako-doomoor, Beng. ; Daduri , deg at , Pb. ; Konea-doombur , kag- 
sha f gobla, totmila , Hind. ; Khoskadu-mar, Ass. ; Boda-mamadi , Tel. ; 
Kadoty Burm. 

A moderate-sized tree of the outer Himalaya from the Chenab east- 
ward, ascending to 3,500 feet 5 found also In Bengal, Central and South 
India, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. • 

The fruit, which is small and covered with much short white hair, is 
not often eaten. The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 

F. infectoria, Wall. 

Vem. — Pakur, Hind., Beng.; Jangli-pipli, war, Pb.; Safed-kabra, Nepal; 
Pepre , kurku , Tam. \ Nyoungchtn, Burm. M 
A large tree extending from the Sulaiman and Salt Ranges, along the 
outer Himalaya, to Bengal, Central India, and Burma. 

The young shoots are said to be eaten in curries by the natives. The 
leaves make good elephant fodder. ( Gamble .) * 

F. nemoraUs, Wall. 

A moderate-sized tree of the outer Himalaya from Jhelum to SikkinL.* 
The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder (Gambit), 
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Vem* — Pipal, Hind, j Asfutthwa, a swat, asud, Bbng. ; Arasa, Tam. ; Rdi, 
ragi, ravi, Tel. ; Nyoungbandi Burm. 

.A large tree, sacred to Hindus and Buddhists, is commonly cultivated 
along roadsides throughout India, and grows wild in the sub-H imalayan 
tract, in Beng^ and Central India. f 

The small, smooth,* elliptical leaves and branches are good elephant 
fodder. The young leaf buds are eaten in Central India in famine 
times. ( GamMe .) 


3p F. RoAurghii, Wall. ’ 

SyiL — F. MACROPHYLLA, Roxb. t « 

Vem. — Doomoor, Beng. ; %ttnal, Hind. ; Kasrekan , Nepal ; Kundoung , 
LEPCHA ; Sin-tha-hpan, BuRM. • v 

A native of the outer Himalaya from the Indus eastward, also of 
Sylhet, Chittagong and Burma. 

The fruit is eaten in curries. The leaves are used as fodder. 


352 F. virgata, Roxb. 

Syn. — F. caricoides, Roxb . 

Vera. — Gular , khabar , anjiri, beru , Hind. : Fagara , thapur (plains), fagu. 
dudhi , (hills), Pb. ; Anjir, Afg. 

A moderate-sized tree, found on the Sulaiman and Salt Ranges, and 
in the outer Himalaya eastward to Nepal (Gamble). 

, The fruit is eaten by the natives in the Punjab hills, but is generally 
poor fruit. The leaves are given to cattle as fodder. 


flacourtia. 

353 Flacourtia inermis, Roxb., Bjxinex. 

Vem. — Tomi-tomi , Mal. ; Ubbolu, Kan. 

Probably introduced from the Moluccas. At present found in Sylhet, 
South India and Martaban. The tree blossoms during the dry season, 
and ripens its fruit towards the close of the rains. 

The fruit, says Roxburgh, is too sour to be eaten raw ; but makes very 
good tarts. In the Moluccas it is eaten. 

354 F. Ramontchi, L'Herit., yar. aapUa. 

The Indian Plum. ' 

Vera. — Bincha, Beng. : Suadoo-kuntuka, Sans. ; K unday ee, bunj , bow- 
chee , Hind., Dec. 5 Kukai , kangn , kukoa , kandei , Pb. ; Bdvache , Sind.; 
ftda-kanru, Tel. ; Na-yuwai, Burm. 

A large*, shrub or small tretf, which is found along the lower hills, 
sometimes to 3,500 feet, in the Salt Range, on the skirts of the Sulaiman 
Range and the Western Ghdts ; also in Prome. 

The fruit and the leaves are eaten.. The fruit is of the size of the plum, 
and of a sharp but swletish taste. 

355 F. sepiaria, Roxb. 

‘ Vem. — Kondai, Hind, s Sherawant, margal, dhjkar, jidkar, khaUi, kinga- 

ro », Pb. ; Atruna , Bom. ; Kanru , Tel. 

A small, stiff, Lpiny shrub, found in dry jungles throughout Bengal, the 
Western Peninsula, and Ceylon. It occurs about Delhi* in the Salt 
vRange, and on the skirts of the Sulaiman Range, and is extensively used 
as hedges.* 
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The fruit is said to be eaten by the natives in the Punjab tracts where 
it is found, but it is small, hard and insipid j it is however by others 
described as "pleasant, refreshing and sub-acid.” The leaves are thrashed 
out for cattle fodder. " 

FLEMINGIA. 

Fljmingia fongesta, Roxb ., Leguhinosa. . 

Vem. — Bara-salpan (%s in Roxb J, bhalia (as *in Gamble), Peng, and 
Hind, j Batwasi , Nepal : Mipiimuk , Lepcha. Roxburgh also gives 
for W. Sana the vernacular names of Supta , cusunt , Hand. 

An erect, woody shrub of the pea family, coijimon in the thickets and 
forests of the warnjpr parts of India, I 

The Flora of jirittsk Ijidia reduces to this species the following forms 
described by Roxburgh as distinct (see Ed. C. B. C., pp. 571-72) : — 

• F. procumbens, F. prostrata, F. nana*F. congest* and F. semialata 
forming four varieties : — 

Var. *. — se m i al a t a— Central Himalaya, ascending to 5,000 feet. 

Var. 2 . — latifolia— Kh£si Hills, altitude 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

Var . 3. — Wightiana- Nilgiris, Bhutan, Ava. 

Var. 4.— nana— Central and Eastern Himalaya and the Konkan. 

The legumes produced by this species are probably eaten by the 
natives. 

F. vestita, Benth. 

Cultivated in many parts of the North-West Provinces for the sake of 
its edible tuberous roots, which are nearly elliptical and about an inch 
long. (Lindley and Moore's Treasury.) 


FRAGA- 

fUA. 
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FGENICULUM. 

Fceniculum vulgare, G<xrtn Umbellifera. 

Fennel. # 

Syn.— F. Panmorium, DC. ; F. officinale, Allion ; Anethuii F<enicu- 
lum, Linn . « 

Vem. — Saunf, Hind. ; Mauri , Beng. ; Sohikire, Tam.] Wariaree , Guz.; 
Pedda-jila-kurra , Tel., Bari-shopha , Bom. 

This perennial of the Carrot family attains a height of 5 to 6 feet, and 
is commonly cultivated throughout India in all altitudes up to 6,000 feet ; 
sometimes wild. 

The fennel seeds produced by this plait are well known. The plant 
itself is frequently cultivated as a pot-herb in the plains. Its leaves are 
strongly aromatic and are used in fish sauces. Fennel oil is got from its 
roots. Roxburgh says:— "This plant is cultivated in various parts of 
Bengal during the cold season for Aie seed, which the n^ives eat with 
their betle, and also use in their curries. Seed time — the close of the rains, 
about the end of October. Harvest in March, when the plants perish. 

FRAGARIA. . 

Fragaria indica, Andr., Rosacea, 

* Indian Strawberry. 

Grows iji the Himalayas from east to west, altiftide 7,500 to 8,000 
feet; also in Khisia hills and Nilgiris. 

The fruit is spongy and insipid. 
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Fragaria vesca, Linn., var ? 

Strawberry. 

Vera. — Kangars, ingrach , bunun , tawai, Pb# 

Found wild in the tempefate Himalaya from Murree and Kashmir, 
altitude 5,000 to 10,000 feet, to Sikkim, altitude 6,000 to 13,000 feet. 
[Hooker.) 

Dr. Stewart says this is excellent when gathered dry, and improves 
by cult^atiorvin a gaPden. It is one of the most wholesome of fruits. 

• A 


‘ FRAXINUS. 

361 Fraxfaus xanthoxyloides, Wall., Oliacue. , 

' The Ash. 

Veta. — Hanu », nuch, shilli, chuj, thum, shangal, Pb. j Shang, Afo. j 
Auga, gaha , N. W. P. v 

A small tree of Afghanistan, the Trans-Indus and the North-West 
Provinces from the Jhelum to Kumaun. ( Gamble ) 

Dr. Stewart says its leaves are used as fodder. 


GARCINIA. 

360 Gardnia Cambogia, Z>esr., Guttifer®. 

Vem.—Aradal, Kan,; Heela , Burghers. 

A small, evergreen tree on the Western Coast, and met with in Ceylon. 

The acid rinds of the ripe fruit are featen, and in Ceylon are dried 
and eaten as a condiment in curries. 

3$3 G. indica, Choisy., Guttifer®. 

Vera. — Brindall , Goa.; Amsool, hokum, Bom. 

Common in the Western Ghits, in Konkans and Kanara. 

Produces a purple fruit of the size of a small orange, with an agreeable 
acid flavour. A syrup is made from it. u 

364 G. Mangostana, Linn. 

The Mangosteen. 

V tftt. — Mengkop, Burm. 

An evergreen tree, native of the Straits; cultivated in British 
Burma on account of its fruit, which is pronounced the most delicious of 
all known fruits. . 

The fruit is of about the size of a small apple, of a reddish brown 
colour when ripe. Inside its thick, succulent, astringent rind is a juicy 
white pulp of a delicate, refreshing, sweet flavour. 

Repeated attempts at introducing the tree into India in various parts 
have failed.' The steamers from the Straits bring up large quantities 
annually to Calcutta. The fruit is much esteemed both by Europeans 
and Natives. # 

V 

G. Morelia, Deer. * 

The Gamboge tree. 

Sya— G. pictoria, Roxb. 

V era. "-Aradal, punarpuli, Kan. ; Gohati , kanagoraku, ClNGH. 1 Makhi. 

Tam. 

An evergreen tree met with in the forests of .the Khisih Hills, East 
.Bengal, Western Coast, and Ceylon. 
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A concrete oil is obtained from the seeds, which is chiefly used'as a 
lamp-oil by the better classes of natives, and by the poor as a substitute 
for ghee. 




GLY- 

CINE. 


Garcinia pedunculate, Roxb. 355 

• # Vem. — Tikuly tikur , Beng. ; Bortkekra , Ass. 

A tall tree, native of Rangpur, Goalpara, and Sylhet. Flowersflrom 
January tfMaich, and its fruit ripens from tiiat time to June. The 
Trait is large, round, smooth and vellow when ripe. • % 

Roxburgh writes: — “The fleshy part of the fruit which covers the seeds 
and their proper juicy envelope, or aril, is, in large quantity, of a firm 
texture and of a very sharp, pleasant, acid tas^e. It is used by the natives 
in their curries a^d for acidulating water. If cut into sli. es and •dried it 
retains its qualities for y^rs, and might be most advantageously employ- 
ed during long sea voyages as a succedaneum for lemons or limes, to put 
into various •messes, where salt meat ft employed, &c.” 


G. stipulate, T. And . 

Vem. — Sama-kadan , Lepcha. 

Found in Sikkim and Bhutan, up to 4,000 feet. 

The fruit produced by this species is yellow, and is sometimes eaten by 
the Lepchas. 


GARUGA.’ 

Garuga pinnate, Roxb., Burseracfje. 368 

Vem.— Ghogar, kaikar , Bind.: Jum , kharpat, Beng. j Gendeli poma. 

Ass. ; Dabdabbi , Nepal j Gia, Mkchi ; Chitompa , Garo ; Kharpat , 
kilmira , sarota , Pb. ; Kukar, kaikra , C. P. ; Garuga , gdr-gd, Tel. ; 

Karre vembu , Tam. ; Mohi , Uriya. 

A large tree of the sub-Himalaya, Central and South India, and 
Burma. Flowers in the hot season, and produces a fruit which is eaten 
by the natives, both raw and cooked. In the Punjab, and perhaps else- 
where, the leaves are used as fodder especially for elephants. 


GLYCERIA. 

Glyceria fluitans, R- Br Gramineje. 369 

Manna grass. 

Syn. — F estuca fluitans, Linn . j Poa fluitans, Scop . 

Met with in Baspa Valley, 9,000 feet ift altitude. (Brandts.) 

A perennial grass with tender foliage ; delights in stagnant water, 
ditches, pools, ponds, and slow flowing streams, covering their surface. 

The seeds are sweet and tender, aya are in many countries used for 
porridge. 

GLYCINE. 

Glycine Soja, Sicb. & Zucc., Leguminosje. yjQ 

The Soy Bean. 

Syn.— D olichos Soja, Linn. ; Soja hispida. . 

Vem. — Gari-kulay, Beng. ; Bhat, bhatwan, Hind, j Tsu daa, Naga. 

A pulse (densely clothed with fine, ferruginous haiJs) sub-erect met with 
in tropical regions and outer Himalaya, from Kumaun to Sikkim, the Khisi 
and the Naga H ills to Upper Burma. Dr. Stewart mentions a field of Bhdt 
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halving been observed in Bissahir in the Punjab, altitude 6,000 feet. It is 
chiefly met with in a state of cultivation. Dr. Roxburgh first saw the 
plant from seed received from the Moluccas in 1 798. 

The pulse is an important food article in Tibet. It is made in India 
into a sauce called Soy. w 

The advisability of extending its cultivation in Himalayan tracts was 
pressed on the Government of India in 1882, by Professor Kinch, afid the 
attention of local officials also was called to it. 


GLYCOSMIS. 

32 i Glycostais pentaphjrlla, Correa., Rutace®. { 

1 Vein. — Ban-nimbu , potali, girgitti, Hind.*; Kirmira, Bom. ; Taushouk , 

Burm. 

Throughout tropical and sub-tropical Himalaya, Upper Assam, and 
southwards to Travancore and Ceylon. 

One of the commonest plants in India, if (Sir J, Hooker writes) the 
shrubby G. pentaphylla and arboreous G. arborea are the same species. 
Both produce a white edible berry usually of the size of a large pea. 


GMELINA. 

372 Gmelina arborea, Roxb ., Verbenace;e. 

Vera. — Gumar, Ben g., Hind.; Gantbari, Nepal, Uriya; Gomari ', Ass. j 
Bolkobak , Garo. ; Guniadi , cummi,*T ah. ; Gumartek, ta^umudu. Tel. ; 
Shewney , Kan.; Shraan , Mar.; Chiniman , Bhil.; Kurse , Gond. ; 
Yamaney , Burm. 

A large timber tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Chenab 
eastwards, and throughout India, Burma and the Andaman Islands. 

Flowers in the beginning of the hot season, and produces a fruit which 
is eaten by Gonds and other wild hill tribes. The leaves are used as 
fodder, and deer are very fond of them. 

GNETUM. 

373 Gnetura scandens, Roxb., Gnetace®. 

Syn.— G. edule, Bl. 

Vera. — Nanu-wtti , Sylhet; Kutnbal , umbli , Bom.; Gyootnway , Burm. 

A large, climbing shrub/ of Sikkim, Khdsia Hills, East Bengal, 
Western Ghdts, Burma ana the Andamans. Flowers in March and 
April, and its fruit ripens in September and October. 

The fruit is rather larger than the largest olive, and, when ripe, it 
becomes sfno^th, orange-coloured. <■* The outer succulent coat or pulp is 
commonly eaten by the natives, and the seeds are roasted and eaten. 

^ GOSSYPIUM. 

374 Gossypiura herbaceum, 'Linn., Malvace®. 

> The Common Indian Cotton. 

Vem.— Bui, Hind., Pb.; Kapas, Beng., Dec.; V un-pctr atie , Tam.; Pauttit, 
Tel.; Karpast , Sans.; Pambak , Pers.; Kurtam ussul , Arab. 

A small specimen was exhibited in Madras in 1855. This* may be a 
hvi stake for G. arboreum, if not for Bombas malabariaim. 
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The cotton plant of all species grown in India may be included under 
the head of “food,” because the seeds of all are to a small extent given as 
food to cattle. The seeds, which are of about the size of small peas, contain 
a large quantity of oil, arid are said, when crushed and made into cakes, 
to be nourishing to cattle, and might be xftore generally used for such a 
purppse. 


GREWIA. 

Grewia asiatica, Linn., ^iliacej:. 375 

Vero. — Phiilsa, pharoah, Hind., Sind., Pb.; Dhami ’, Ajmi jT;Phnlase t Bom.; 

S kukri, Beng.; Phuiiki or Putiki , Tel. « # 

A small, hazel-like tree wild in Central India and P.ijputan;.; culti- 
vated more or less commonly throughout India ; and said to be indigenous 
in the Salt Range, Poona, Oudh and Ceylon. It flowers about tne end 
oPthe cold sezfeon, and its little fruit ripens in April and May. 

The fruit has a pleasant, acid taste, and is commonly eaten. It is also 
as comiflonly distilled, and a syrup is made from it which is refreshing and 
pleasant in the hot months. It is also used for flavouring sherbets. 

Van vestita, Wall. 37® 

Vem. — Pharsia , dhatnun, bimla , Hind.; Farri, phalwa , Pb.; Poto- 
dhamun , Palamow; Kunsung , Lepcha ; Pint ay an, Burm. 

Met with in the sub-Himalayan tract, Bengal, Central India, and 

Burma. 

The branches are lopped for fodder. 

G. excelsa, Vahi. 377 

Syn. — G. Rothii, DC .; G. salvifolia, Roxb . 

A shrub of East Bengal, Assam, and Coromandel ; found also in 
Sikkim and Bundelkhand. 

Flowers in the hot season, and its fruit ripens a few months later. The 
fruit is small, agreeable to the taste, and eaten by the natives. 

G. oppositifolia, Roxb. % 378 

Vem. — Dhamman, pharroa, Pb.: Biul , bivng , hahul , then gal f, bhenwa , 
bhimal , Hind. ; Pastunanne , Afg. 

A small tree of the North West Himalaya, from the Indus to Nepal, 
both wild and cultivated. Flowers during the summer, and its fruit ripens 
in autumn. . 

The leaves are commonly used for feeder during the winter. The 
berries have a pleasant, acid taste, and are used for making sherbet. 

G. populifolia, Vahl. 379 

Syn.— G. BETULiEFOLIA, Juss. 

Vem.— Ganger, Pb.; Gango , Sind.; Gangerun, Rajputana. 

A small shrub of the arid tracts of the Punjab, Sindh, Rajputana, and 
Western Peninsula down to the Nilgiris. i 

Produces a small, orange-red, acid fruit, whicn is eaten by the natives. 

G. salvifolia, Heync. t 380 

Vem. — Bather , nihki-bekkar , gargas, Pb.; Saras, Ajmere ; Jara, Circars. 

A small tree met with in the Punjab, Sind and Central Provinces, and 
South India. 

Fruit small, but edible. 
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HARD- 

WICKIA. 

381 Gfewia scabrophylla, Roxb. 

Vem. — Pharsia , Kumaun. 

A small shrub of the tropical Himalaya, Assam and Chittagong. 
Flowers in April, and its, fruit ripens in October. The fruit is of the 
size of a large gooseberry, nearly round, brownish grey when ripe its 
gplp is glutinous, and of a pale yellow colour, eaten by the natives. -• 

382 G. tilisefolia,' Vahi. < 

Vem. — Pharsa / dhamin , Hind, j Khesla , Gond; Charachi , Tkl. ; Dha~ 
monpt UklYA; Dhamnak, Bhil; Sadachu , Mal. 

A moderate-sized tree of the tracts under the Himalaya from the 

J umga to Nepal, also of "the hot, dry forests in Western, Central and South 
ndia. 

Jt flowers in the hot season, and the fruit is eaten by the natives. 

383 G. villosa, Willi. 

Vem. — Inuarra, pas, tuwanne , Pb. ; Dhohan , Ajmere ; Jalida\\ kaskdsri, 
thamther , Salt Range. 

Found in Western and Southern India, extending from Punjab and 
Sindh to Travancore. 

The fruit is sometimes eaten by the natives, but is poor. 


GUAZUMA. 

384 Guazuma tomentosa, Kunth, Sterculiace*. 

Vem. — Thainpuche , Tam. ; Rudraksha , Tel. 

Generalty distributed and frequently cultivated, in the warmer parts 
of India and Ceylon, but perhaps only introduced. 

The fruit is filled with mucilage, wmch is very agreeable to the taste. 


GYNANDROPSIS. 

385 Gynandropsis pentaphylla, DC., Capparideje. 

Syn.— Cleome pentaphylla, Linn. 

Vem. — Kanala , Beng. ; Hulhul , bugta, gandkuli, Pb.; Nai- kadughu, 
nai-vaila, Tam.; Caat-kododu , Mal ; Wominta , Tel, 

A small, annual plant, flof/ers in July and August. 

Abundant throughout the warmer parts of India and all tropical coun- 
tries (Hook./. & Thomas ). 

The leaves are eaten by natives in curries. 


HARDWICKIA. 

386 Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguminosjc. 

Vem. — An) an, Hind., Mar.; Acha , a/rt, Tam.; Narytpi, yap a, Til.; 
Kamrd , Kan. ; Partid , Singrowli. 

A large tree found in the dry forests of South and Central India, as 
far, north «s the ‘'Banda district of th t Nor th Wait Provinces, also in 
BeW. 

The leaves are .given as fodder to cattle. 
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HEDERA. 

Hedera Helix, Linn., *Arauacejc. 

The Ivy. , 

• V ern. — Halbambar, hurt , karur , dak art, karbhra, ban da, Pb.; Dudtla , 

• Nepal. 

A large^wcxxly climber common in places throughout the Himalaya, at 
<J,ooo to 10,000 feet extending into the Kh£si Hills. • \ 

Dr. Stewart writes : “It is stated to be a favourite food of goats, and 
in Kulu the leaves are said to be added to the beer of the nountiy to make 

it strong." Its berries afford abundance of food to birds. 

■ 


HELIANTHUS. 

Holianthus tvberosus, Linn., Composite. 

# The Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Stated to be originally a native of Brazil, extensively cultivated as 
a vegetable for its roots which are similar to small potatoes. They are 
regarded as more wholesome and nutritious than potatoes, and may be 
eaten by invalids when required to abstain from vegetable food. They must 
not be confounded with the true Artichoke. The name Jerusalem Arti- 
choke is a corruption of the Italian Gerasoli Articocco or Sun-flower 
Artichoke. 

HEMARTHRIA. 

Hemarthria compressa, R. Br., Grahinea. 

Syn.- Rottbcfllia compressa, Linn. ; R. Glabra, Roxb. 

Vem. — Ransheroo, buksha, Beng. ; Shervoo, Tel. 

A perennial grass of Bengal, inhabiting also the plains and hills of the 
Punjab and North West Provinces. Roxburgh says that it is found on 
the borders of lakes, amongst other roots of long grass and brushwood; 
and he mentions Jthe variety R. glabra as growing on pasture lands, the 
borders of rice-fielas and other moist places. 

Cattle are fond of it; and graziers in Gyppsl^nd, says Mueller, highly 
esteem it for moist pasture. 

HERACLEUM. 

Heracleum, sp., Umbkllifek®. % 

Vera. — Padalt, poral, Pb. f 

Common in parts of the Punjab Himalaya, from 8,500 to 11,000 feet 
in altitude. 

Dr. Stewart says that in Bissahir h id Chumba it is collected for winter 
fodder, and quotes Cleghorn, who mentions that it is belidVed to increase 
the milk of goats fed with it. 


HETEROPOGON. i 
Heteropogon contortus, R. & S., GramInr*. 

The spear grass. 

Syn. — Andropogon contortus, Linn . 

Veriv — Parba, banda, sarwar, musel, lap, N. W. *P. ; Suriala , ntrmri, 
Pb.; Yeddi, Tel. 

Grows in tufts on rich pasture ground. Duthle writes : “Common bprti 
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in the plains and on the hills of the Punjaband North West Provinces. It 
grows in light soil about Banda, attaining a height of* about 3 feet; in soil 
mixed with kunkur ( rakar ) it reaches 5 feet in hfeight (Miller.) It is com- 
mon on the rock tablelands of the hilly country south of Allahabad 
(Benson). Abundant also 6 n the warm lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
and up to an elevation of 7,000 feet in some parts. 

«*' “ Cattle eat it when fresh ; it makes good hay when the seeds fall off ; it 
is the main fodder grain of Bandelkhand ” ( Crooke ). 

HIBISCUS. 

3p2 Hibiscus Abelmoschiis, Linn., Malvace*. 
f The Musk Mallow. 

Syn. — A belmoschus moschatus, Manch. 

Vem. — Kasturi , kalla kasturi , bhenda , Hind., Bom.; Mushakdana, Kala - 
kasturi , Beng.; Mushk-bhendi-ke-binj Dec.; Kastura benda, kathe 
kasturi , Tam.; Kasturi-bendavittulu, Tel.; Hub-ul-mus,„k, Arab.; 
Mushk-dana , Pers. 

A herbaceous bush, springing up with the rains and flowering in the 
cold season. Leaves of various shapes; the lower, broad, ovate, cordate; 
the upper, narrow, hastate, very hairy. Common throughout the hotter 
parts of India, now met with in most other tropical countries. 

393 H. cannabinus, Linn. 

Indian or Deccani Hemp ; Roselle Hemp ; Hemp-leaved 
Hibiscus ; Bastard Jute. 

Van. — Mesta-pdt , nalki , pvlua , Beng. ; Patsan, pitwa, san , lattia-san. 

Hind.; Gakr 6 , Nag a Hills : Ambddd, Bom.; Amburi, sankokla, pat- 
san, suni, Dec., Hind. ; Palungu, Tam. ; Goukura , Tel. ; Garnikura, 
Sans. 

A small, herbaceous shrub, with prickly stems apparently wild east 
of the Northern Ghdts ; and cultivated, in the North West Piovinces, 
Oudh, and the Punjab, northern portion of Bengal, and met with in the 
Naga Hills. Stewart says it grows at Ghuzni, altiYude 7,000 feet, and is 
not uncommon on the North-Western Himalaya at 3,000 feet. 

No details of the area cultivated are available. It is, however, 
rarely cultivated as the only crop, but as a border to fields of cotton, 
indigo and sugar-cane. 

The chief object of the cultivation is the fibre, which, although ex- 
tracted in the most primitive system by submerging the stalks in water 
for a number of days and fulling off the bark by hand, is soft, white and 
silky. 

The young foliage of the crop is eaten as a vegetable by the natives 
of the tracts where it is grown ; and the seeds are roasted and also 
eaten them. 

Yu H. esculentus, Linn. 

The edible Hibiscus ; Ochro of West Indies ; Gombo, Fr. 

VtXTL~- Bhindi, Vanturi, Hind. 5 Dhenras, Beng.; Vendi (or bhendi), 
• vendaik-kay , Tam. ; Venda-kaya , Tel. ; Bamya , Arab., Pers. 

A herbaceous, annual bush, naturalised in all tropical countries ; only 
met with in a cultivated state ; probably a native of both India and the 
West Indies. 

The unripe ('uit is a favourite vegetable and medicine. When young 
and tender the fruits, being very mucilaginous, are commonly eaten boiled 
or in soup by Europeans. Natives eat it more matured chiefly in curries. 
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hibiscus ficulneus, Linn. ' 395 

Vera Ban-dhenrtv, Beng. ; Dula, Pb. ; Parupu benda , Tam. 

Grows in the hotter parts of India. 

The seeds are often put in sweetmeats* and are employed in Arabia 
•for giving perfume to coffee. - 

H. Sabdariffa, Linn. 396* 

ThIRozelle Fibre. 

• * 

Vern. —Mesta, Beng.; Lal-ambari , patron, Dec., Hind. ; Lola ambddi, 

Sind. ; Sivappu-kashuruk-kai , Tam. ; Erra-gom hay a , 'Bel. 

A small bush, cultivated in many parts of # India on account of the 
succulent and acrid calyx. % 

The fleshy c^fyx and capsule are largely made into jam and other 
preserves, and in the fresh state are very acrid but refreshing. A decoc- 
tion of them sweetened and fermented if commonly called in the West 
Indies Sorrel drink. The leaves are used in salads. 


HIPPOPHUE. 

Hippophae rhamnoides, Linn., Eueagnke. 397 

Vern. — Tsarap, sirma , tsuk, tarru, niechak, North Pb., Ladak to 
Lahoul. 

A shrub in moist, gravelly stream-beds of the Punjab Himalaya, 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet in allitude. 

Produces a small, sour fruit, which makes a good jelly, and is some- 
times eaten. 

Smith, in his Economic Dictionary , says the fruit is acrid and poi- 
sonous. 

HOLARRHENA. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., ApocvijACEiE. 398 

Syn, — H. pubescens. Wall . ; H. Codaga, Don ; Echites antidysen- 
terica, Roxb. ; Chonemorpha antidysenterica, Don. 

Vern. — Inderjau, dudhu-ki-lakri, Hind.; Vcpali, veppaula, vepfialay, 

T AM. ; Kodoga-pala, pala-chettu, Tel. J 

A plant of the sub-Himalayan tract^ Oudh, Bengal, Central and 
South India. j 

The seed is largely used as a medicine, befng antidysenteric, in 
small doses tonic, eaten for this purpose. 1 he leaves appear to be used 
as fodder, (or litter ?) (Stewart.) 


HOLBCELLIA. 

Holbcellia latifolia, Wall., BerBERIDEjE. * 

VC BHUTi!f i U °* KuMAUN; Bagulf NePAL ; **"***#*3 Lepcha ; Domhyem, 

A climber found in the Himalaya, altitude 4,ocio to g,ooo feet, from 
Kumaun eastward also in the Khisia Hills, and Upper Assam. 

Produces a large, edible fruit. 
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HORDEUM. 

400 I Hordeura vulgare, Linn., Graminxs. 

' Barley. • 

Syn.— H. HEXASTICHON, H. DISTICHON, Linn. \ H. hhbw i Vibtrg. 
c • (beardless Barley ) . 

Vem.— Jub t B^ig. ; Jao, Hind.; Tosa , Nepal; She-eer M Arab. ; Yuva, 
I San% } Satoo h Dec. ; Barli-arisi, Tam. ; Java, Tel. ; Mii-yan, Bur*. 

Native of Western Temperate Asia ( DlCandolU ). Cultivated from 
remote ages* 

There are two chief varieties, the ears of one of which contain two rows 
of g&in (H. distichon) ;*and the other six rows (H. hexastichon). The 
latter is the one ordinarily cultivated in this country. The former is 
commonly grown in England, but is rare here. The average area under 
barley in the 30 temporarily-settled districts of theNortJi West Provinces 
is given by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller at 4, 728,344 acres.* “ Itformsan 
important crop in every portion of the Provinces, being most commonly 
grown alone m the districts of the Benares Division, mixed with wheat 
in Rohilkhand, and mixed with gram in Agra and Allahabad/* 

A curious sub-variety of two-r«>wed barley (H. gymnodistichon) 
resembling wheat and known in the vernacular as result grown large- 
ly in Tibet and Kotgarh. In 1870 some of the seed was obtained and 
grown on the Cawnpore Farm, and the yield, upon manuring and irriga- 
tion to a certain extent, was 21 £ maunds of grain per acre. 

The sowing is done in October; generally in light, sandy, not 
highly-manured soils; the quantity of sped sown is from 100 to 150 lbs. 
per acre. It requires very little irrigation. 

The average out-turn of barley per acre on irrigated land in the North 
West Provinces and Oudh is given by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller at 
16 maunds of grain when only barley is sown ; at 15 maunds when wheat 
is sown with the barley, and at 14 maunds when the barley is sown with 
gram. For unirrigated land the out-turn is estimaed at from 7 to 11, 6 to 
io, and 6 to 9 maunds per acre, respectively, in the three cases mentioned. 

Barley constitutes about £ths of the total produie when grown with 
other wheat or gram. The weight of straw is ascertained by Messrs. Duthie 
and Fuller to be 1 £ tivies that of the grain. 

Barley undergoes a process to form malt of which ale is made. It is 
put to this use to a certain extent by the Himalayan breweries. Pearl 
and Scotch barley are formed by the removal of the thin, hard integuments, 
the grain being hardened by drying. 


4 r HOVENIA. 

Hovenia dulcis, Thunb Rhamneje. 

Ver. — Ckambun , Pb. 

A tree found throughout the Himalaya, 3,000 to 6,500 feet in altitude, 
commonly cultivated. * 

Produces a fruit which is a capsule with three seeds, and rests on an 
enlarged peduncle which is soft, fleshy, and contains a sweet juice. The 
peduncle tastes lijce a Bergamot pear, and is commonly eaten. 

* No reliable figures are available of the area in the five remaining districts and in 

Oudh. 
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\ HUMULUS. 

Humulus Lupulus, Z., URTicACKfi. • 

• Hops. 

The female flowers consist of leafy conelike catkins ( strobtli ) of a light 
colour, whicft are called Hops. In England the finest ho^s are ^produced 
in Kent, and in that comity the plant is extensively cultivated. 

Dr. Stewart gives the following account of the hop # cultivation, in 
Kashmir and other places : — 

“ Lowther states that he had heard of the* hop plant being teen in 
Kashmir (as others have done elsewhere in the Himalaya), but it ts no- 
where indigenous. In 185^ he proposed its introduction into Kashmir. It 
has been successfully cultivated in DehraDun for many years, so far as 
mtre growth it concerned, but heavy rain at the flowering period prevents 
the flower from roaching perfection. As to quantity and quality of the 

C owder,* on which its value depends, the results have, on the whole, 
een unsatisfactory. Within the last few years, the plant has been tried 
at Kyelang and Kilar in the arid tract on the Upper Chenab, and it has 
flourished. But unfortunately it appears to have been found out, after 
several years’ care, that the sets, introduced at the latter place, were 
those of male plants, so that the experiment has still to get a fair trial 
there. At Kyelang female flowers are sparingly produced. At the 
Muiree Brewery, however, where the rain-fall is much lighter than further 
east, a considerable number of hop plants have been grown for some 
years with fair success as to quantity and strength of hops actually got. 
And it may be hoped that still better results will by-and-bye be obtained.” 

Since the above was written attempts have been made with success in 
introducing the hop-plant into Kashmir, and certain quantities of hops are 
now annually produced in that State. In June 1883, about 15,000 lbs. of 
hops were purchased from Kashmir by one oJ the Himalayan breweries; 
and next year the produce will probably be greater. The plant has also 
been successfully introduced into the Uhamba State of the Punjab, and 
samples of the hops obtai ned there were reported upon favorably by the 
Himalayan breweries to which they were sent* by the Government of 
India. 


Mr. L. Liotard, in a note published in April 1883, says 

“ Beer-making industry in India has on the whole progressed very 
satisfactorily, and it now reckons 24 breweries actually at work, — in Murree, 
at Kasauli, at Solon, at Mussourie, andatiNaini Tal, in the Nilgiris, 
in Mysore and in Rangoon.” I * 

The quantity of beer brewed in the last four years is given by him 
as— f • 

Galifcns. 


1879 . 


1880 

1881 

1882 



1,569,026 

B974.578 

2,4+8,711 


Of this the quantity brewed in the Punjab Himalaya alone amounts to# 
over one million of gallons, and in the North West Provinces over 600,000 
gallons. Of the total out-turn the Commissariat Department alone takes 
1} million g&llons for the troops. 

The Indian breweries depend upon Europe for their supplies of hops,j 
and the following figures represent the value of the importations of hops 
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into this country during the last five years and the countries whence the 
.supplies come : — t 


Official Years. 

* 

1 

Value in 
Rs. 

Figures for 1882-83. 

Country whence imported. 

( 

Vah-e in 
Rs. 

f t , 

1877- 78 .... 

1878- 79 . « . 

1879- 80 .... 

I88&8I . . . .* 

1881- 82 .... 

1882- 83 .... 

1,69.715 

1,28,893 

4,16,413 

2 , 32,754 

2,67,654 

4,29,829 

United kingdom 

Italy .... 

China .... 

4 

2,30,691 

1 , 89,379 

9,759 

4,29,829 


HYDROCOTVLE. 

404 Hydrocotyle asiatica, Linn., Umbellifer®. 

Vem .-Thul-kura, Bf.ng.j Vularei , Tam. j Bab ass a, Tel.; Coda gam, 
Mal. 

A creeping shrub, common in moist, shady places throughout India, 
from the Himalaya to Ceylon, in all altitudes up to 2,000 feet. Appears 
with most luxuriance during the rains 4' 

The leaves are sometimes made into a soup which serves more as a 
medicine than as a food. 


HYMENODICTYON. 

405 Hyraenodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rudiace®. «? 

Syn.— CiNCHON p \ excelsa, Roxb FI. Ind., i. 529. 

Vem .—Bhaulan, bhaletia, bhamina , dhauli , k&k&rhat , bhurkur , phaldtt , 
bhohdr, patur. Hind.; Barfu , baxthoa.Vii.; KaUkadi , Bom.; Sagapit, 
Tam. ; Dudiyetta , chetippa , bandar a, Tel. 

A deciduous tree, 30 to 4.0 feet high, with smooth bark, met with on 
the dry hills at the base of the Western Himalayas, from Garhwal to 
Nepal, ascending to 2,50a feet ; throughout the Deccan and Central 
India to the Annamalavs. hlsoin Tenasserim and Chittagong. [Hooker.) 
The leaves are used as cattle fodder. 


HYOSCYAMUS. 

406^ Hyoscyamus niger^ Linn., Solanacej:. 

Henbane. 

Vm.—Bazrul, kkorasani ajowan, Beng., Hind.; Kurashani-yomnm, Tam.; 
Kurasatti-vamattf Tel. ; Bandura, datura, Pb. 

A herbaceou^ plant of the temperate Western Himalaya, altitude 
8 000 to 11,000 feet, common from Kashmir to Garhwal. 

. It is frequent in waste ground near houses, and is said to be eaten 
by c^tle. 
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ILEX. 


Ilex dipjrrena, Wall., Kicinre. 

Vem.— Shan gala, halucho, diusa, Pb. ; Kavla , Nepal ; Kadera, Simla. 
* A*small tree of the Himalaya from the Indus to Bhutan. 

The leaves are occasionally given as fodder for sheep. 


ILLICIUM. 

Illicium anisaturx, Linn., Macnoliacf-e. 

The Star Anise of China and Japan. 

• Syn. — I. #eligiosum. 

Vein. — Bddidnkhatdi (fruit), Bom. 

The tacred Star Anise tree is not met with in India, but we have two 
if not three allied species, chiefly on the Kh£si and Naga Hills. One 
species I found, a giant of the forest of North Manipur and the Naga 
Hills, altitude 8,000 feet. 

Being highly aromatic, it is in great repute in China and other East- 
ern countries in the manufacture of condiments and flavouring of spirits. 


IMfPATIENS. 

Impatiens Balsamina, Linn., Geraniacre. 

Garden Balsam. 

Vem. — Bantil , trval , halu , Pb. 

A native of India, introduced into England in 1596. 

The seeds are q^iten in Chumba, and the oil expressed is eaten and 
burned. 

I. sulcata, Wall. * 

A gigantic annual, often 15 feet in height, frequent on the temperate 
Himalaya, altitude 7,000 to 12,000 feet. 

In Lahoul the husks of the seeds are eaten raw. 


imperata; 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyrill, Graminre. j 

Syn. — Saccharum cylindricum, Linn. ; Lagures cylindricus, Linn . 

Vem *. — Ultty Beng. ; Usirh, sir si l , bharwi , Upper Ind. ; Barumbiss , Tel. , 
A small grass inhabiting the plains and hi Ik of Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, the Punjab and Sindh, in moisP, stiff, pasture ground. 
It is particularly common over Bengal a ncf Lower Himalaya, altitude 
7,500 feet. The fields are white v ith its silky heads when in flower,, 
'after the first rains. 

The grass is much used by Bengalis for thatching. § The Telingas use 
it in their marriage ceremonies. It is not of much use as fodder, because 
cattle refuse it except when it is quite young, or w'hen no other forage can 
be got. * 
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INDIGOFERA.. 

Indigofera Dosua, Ham. } Legujunos.®. 

SyJL— I. HETERANTHA, Wall . 

v . Vem. — Khentiy shagali , mattu , kaskei , Pb. ; Theot, Simla. «■ 

A shrub ot the North-West Himalaya up to 8,000 feet in altitude. 

T 1 >e flowers are said to be eaten in Kangra as a pot-h 4 rb. 

I. pulchells}, Roxb . 

Ytm.—Sakena, hakna, Hind.; Barolt, Mar.; Togrx , Bhil; Hikpiy Lep- 
t CHA; Tau maiyaitiy Burm. 

A large shrub of the sub-Himalayan tract. South India, and Burma. 
Produces pink flowers which are sometimes eaten* in Central India by 
the natives as a vegetable, r 


IPOMiEA. 

Ipomsa aquatica, Forsk ., Convolvulacfje. 

V tm.—Kalmi-sak, Beng. ; Kalambi , Sans. ; Ganthiam , nari t Pb. 

An aquatic plant common throughout India, and abundant in the 
Bengal plain. 

Commonly eaten by the poorer classes as a vegetable. The roots also 

are said to be eaten. 

I. Batatas, Lamk. 

Sweet Potatoe. 

Syn. — B atatas edulis, Chois . 

Vein. — Ranga-alooy lal-alooy shakarkand Bkng. ; Meeta-aloo % shakar - 
hand. Hind.; Chilagada , Tel. j Kapa-kalenga t Mal.; Kastwaii, Bukm. 

Cultivated in almost all parts of India to a small extent ; requires very 
little care, and grows in almost any soil, is planted like potatoes, and is 
dug up in the cold weather. 

There are two kinds : the one with red tubers/ the other with white. 
The red is the more common and is considered the better. Both are sweet 
and very palatable w'nen roasted under hot ashes or boiled in water. 

The sweet potato is eaten by all classes of the natives, cither in 
curry or simply roasted as just stated, or cut in half, lengthwise, and fried. 
Another way of preparing it is to boil it, cut it in slices, and add 
rasped cocoanut, milk and.sugar. In this way it becomes a good Indian 
dessert. It is also boiled, mashed, and made into pudding in the usual 
European style wkh sugar^egg, and milk. ( L . Liotard.) 

I. eriocarpa, Br. 

Syn t — I. Sessili flora, R(Kh . 

Vcm.—Bhattwar, Pb. 

Throughont India, altitude 0—4,000 feet ; common in Ceylon. 

This plant is eaten in times of famine. 

\ 

IRIS. 

Iris kumaonensis, Wall., Iri de®. 

Vern .— karkar , Pb. 

Common in parts of the Punjab Himalaya, at altitude's from 5,000 to 
12,000 feet ; also in Ladak. 

1 In Lq^ak the leaves arc said to be used as fodder. 
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JUGLANS. 

Juglans regia, Linn., Jjuglandee. 

The Walnut. 

• 9 Vem. — Akhroty Hind.; Akrut. Deng. ; Charmaghe , Pers. ; Akhor , Kash- 
mir; Tagashing , Bhutia; Kowal, Lepcha. •• 

A large tfee wild in the North West Provinces *and the Sikkim Hima- 
kfya, ana largely cultivate^ throughout the hills. • • t 

The edible portions or the walnut are the two seed, lobes which are 
crumpled up within the shell. One tree has been knowrr to produce as 
many as 25,000 nuts in one year. The fruit npens in July-September, 
and several varieties of it are met with, the best being the thin-shelled 
or Kaghazi-akltrot* # 

Walnuts are largely eaten by the hill tribes both rich and poor, and 
th*re is scarcely any village in the Himalayas of the North West and 
the Punjab which has not its own supply of walnuts. They are also traded 
in largely* and are brought down far into the plains from Afghanistan and 
the Himalaya by the natives, Afghans and others. An oil is expressed 
from the kernels of the fruit which is used both for burning and culinary 
purposes. The twigs and leaves are used for fodder. The wild tree has 
a thick shell and small kernel, and is rarely eaten. 

JUNIPERUS. 

Juniperus communis, Linn ., Conifers. 

The Juniper. * 

Vem. — Nuch, pethra, bentka, beiar , langshur, chichia , Himalayan names. 

A large shrub found in uncultivated rocky places, in the North West 
Himalayas, ascending to 14,000 feet, extending eastward to Kumaun. 

The fruit, or berry, sweet and aromatic, and is used as medicine. 
Dr. Stewart, quoting Madden, says that from the berries, with barley 
meal, a spirit is distilled. The berries are also used for flavouring gin. 

J. excelsa, M. Bid. 

Himalayan pencil cedar. 

Vem. — Apurs , Beluchistan; Chalai , shnkpa, luir, shArbvta, Himalay- 
an names; Dhupy paddm, N. W. P. ; Dhupi, Nepal. 

Arid tract of the North West Himalaya and Western Tibet, extend- 
ing eastward to Nepal, and in the nvmntains of Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan. 

kceleria/ 

Kceleria cristata, Pers., Gramineje., 

Syn. — A ria cristata, Linn . 

This is a beautiful perennial grass ; inhabits the Himalaya at moderate 
elevations ; found on ary, sandy soil. 

Possesses fairly nutritious properties. Mav bo used as fodder. 

LACTUCA. 

Lactuca scariola, Linn ., var. sativa, Linn., Composite. 

Lettuce. 

Vem. — Sdlddy Beng.; Kahu, Hind., Pb. 4 

Commonly cultivated during the cold season, from October to F$bru- 
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ary, throughout the plains of India. Also in the sub- Himalayan tracts 
near, or below, the hill stations. 

It is somewhat narcotic, and is rarely, if £ver, eaten by the natives ; 
cultivated chiefly for the European population. 

' ' *' LAGENARIA. 

423 | LagenAria Vulgaris, Sen'ttgc., Cucurbitatfje. 

Tup Bottle Gourd. 

Vem Kaddu, lauki , aUltaddu , tuntba, tpombe t kadiiphal , gol-kadu t kabu/i, 

r also tumri ("a small variety), Hind. ; Kodu> lau, Menu.; Kaddu , kabuli , 
lauki , iutnba, Pii. ; Soriai-kai , Tam.; Sorakftya, kundatiuga , Tel.: 

Naoa. t 

This climbing plant is fou^id wild in India, Moluccas, and Abyssinia ; 
at present cultivated in warm parts of America, Australia, and China, 
and extensively so in many places in India. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh it occupies annually from 30 
to 200 acres in each district. It is cultivated also throughout the Naga 
hills. It thrives in any land, but best in richly-manured, sandy soil; the 
sowing is done in from February to July, and the gourd is ready for 
use three months after. 

The gourd is used by Europeans and natives; by the former it is 
boiled when young and used as vegetable marrow; by the latter it is sliced 
and cooked as a curry. The young shoots and leaves are also eaten by 
all classes. Its fruit* whit h is sometimes nearly 6 feet long, is shaped like 
a bottle, and beggars and others use it V.hen dried and empty as a bottle 
T he small variety called tumri is used for making the stringed instrument 
called si tar. The Nagas use the fruit for water a d “ Zoo°’ bottles. 


LATHYRUS. 

424. ; Lathyrus Aphaca, Linn., Leguminosje. ,, 

Vem. — fangli-matar, Uknis. ; Rowan rawari , Hind., Pb. 

A much-bra nehedjherb, or field weed, found throughout the plains of 
Bengal, North West Provinces, Oudh, and Punjab till Hazara, Kumaun, 
and Kashmir. 

The leaves of this annual have no real leaflets, but are reduced to a 
tendril between two large leal-like stipules. It is found as a weed of cul- 
tivation in the plains, appealing in the cold season. 

It is often pulled up andfccolleoted, and given to cattle for fodder. Rip ,* 
seeds are narcotic when ca cn abundantly, but when young perfectly 
harmless. (Voigt*) 

I * * 

425 , L. imphalensis, Watt., MS. 

Vem.-? 

| Found at Mvang-khong, in Manipur, 4,000 feet in altitude. 

I Largely used as a (odder, allowed to cover the fields as a weed after 

j removal ot the crops. 

426 ! ,l. sativus, '•£/»». 

J akossf. or Gessb, 

Vem. — Kh'sari , Beng. ; KasAri, kassar , tiura, tiuri , latri, N. W. P. 

Common in the Northern Provinces of India, from the plains of Ben- 
gal to Kumaun where it reaches 4,000 leet in altitude, often cultivated* 
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and in some places wild. When cultivated, it is sown about the close of 
the rains (October) in heavy clay soils and on land hardened after sub- 
mersion during the rain\ and occasionally in rice fields before the rice is 
cut. Its cultivation in the North West Provinces and Oudh is common- 
est in the eastern districts, and in parish of Allahabad and Azimgarh. 

Jiu pliable statistics of its area are forthcoming. 

The pulse is chiefly used as a green fodder for cattle, and seems tospMhg 
•ipore as a wfced of other crops. The seeds are very irregular in form, 
generally wedge-shaped,, gray-coloured, and minutely cpottell. They 
enjoy in Europe the reputation of causing paralysis of the lower extremi- 
ties, but this curious property would appear to have escaped the notice of 
the natives of India, except in Allahabad, wher^ it seems to be kn^wn. It 
is extensively used in some parts of the country as a substitute for ddU 
and bread is made from the flour. Pigs fed upon it re said to lose 
the use of their limbs, but fatten well. It would be exceedingly interest- 
ing to have ibis curious property verifiefl by authentic experiment, for, if 
there be any truth in it, this might perhaps account for the prevalence of 
paralyses in some districts of India. Were the curious property to be 
proved true with the lower animals, it would seem desirable to discourage 
the cultivation of this plant as a food-crop. In most parts of India it 
can scarcely be called a food-crop, although the split pea must be largely 
used to adulterate dal, from which it can scarcely be distinguished when 
sold in the split form. It is used to a c« rtain extent by the poorer classes 
as a substitute for other pulses, but is hard and indigestible. 


LEEA. 

Leeaaspera, Wall., Ampeliof.je. 427 

Vein. — Holma , Pli. 

Found in the southern regions of the Western Himalaya from Jamu 
to Nepal, ascending to 6,000 feet in altitude and descending into Oudh; 
also met with in Western India from Kandcsh to the Konkan. 

Produces a small fruit which is black and succulent, and is eaten by the 
natives. 


LEPIDIUM. 

Lepidium sativum, Linn., Crucifer®, t 
The Garden Cress. 

Vem. - Aleve r ic, halccm, Deng., Hi,\'D. ; Adala-vilnla, Tel. ; faleem, Dec.; 
Ahreo y Sind. • 

Cultivated throughout India and Western Tibet, but is not known 
in an indigenous state. 

Cultivated in the cold weather in vegetable gardens, chiefly for its 
leaves, which are cut young for the consumptior^of the European popu- 
lation. It is often cultivated with mustard, both being used as salad. 

The leaves when full grown are used for garnishing dishes like those 
of parsley. • 

• 

Leptadenia viminea, Bih. See Orthanthera viminia, IP fa A. } Ascle- 

PIADEiE. 
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LEMONIA 

Lemonia acidissima, Linn., Rutace®. 

Syn. — L. CRENULATA, Rpxb. 

Vem. — Beli t Hind.; Tor-elaya , Tel. ; Kawat, Mar.; Thee-haya-ady Bu n .M. 
1 A shrub of dry hills in various parts of India, e.g., Simla, Kumaun, 
Monghyr, Assam, Western Ghats, Coromandel. Malabar. 

Flowers in, the ho^ season, and produces a round berry, which, though 
very acid, is sometimes eaten by the natives. 


LOLIUM. 

430 Lollura perenne, Linn., Gramink®. 

Perennial Ray or Rve-grass or Hay. 

Met with in Western Tibet at 15,000 feet in altitude. 

In Europe it is extensively grown along with clover (Du 7 / ie). In 
Australia it is considered one of the most important of all fodder grasses, 
and stands the dry heat very well (Mueller), 

431 L. temulentum, Linn. 

Darnel. 

Syn.— L. arvense, With . 

Vern.-? 

Inhabits the plains and hills of Northern India. 

Mr. Duthie writes: “The seeds of this grass have for a long time 
been supposed to possess poisonous properties, and numerous instances 
have been gwen as to the ill effects after eating flour or bread into which 
the grains of this grass have been purposely or accidentally introduced. 
Recent experiments, however, rather indicate that healthy darnel grain is 
perfectly innocuous, the evil effects being produced by ergotized or other- 
wise diseased grains. As darnel is often a common weed in corn-fields, 
the grains are very liable to be ground up with those ^f wheat.” 


n LONICERA. 

432 Lonicera angustifolia, Wall, Caprifoliacjb. 

Vem. — Geang f pilru , phtiku , Pb. 

A small Himalayan shrub found from the Indus and Kashmir to 
Sikkim and Kumaun at altitudes from 6,ooo to 10,000 feet. 

Produces fruits which are ^aten. 

433 L. hypoleuca, Dne. 

Vem . — Khar mo , ghido , rapesho, Pb. 

A small shrub of the arid tracts of the Punjab Himalaya, at altitudes 
from 8,400 to 11,000 feet, also of Garhwal. 

Goats eat the leaves, and are said to fatten on them. 

434 L. quinquelocularis, Hcrdwicke. 

Vem.- Jarlangeif phut , bakru y khum , dendra , kraunti , Pb. ; Bhat-kukra, 
n Kumaun; Tita-bateri, Kashmir. 

A shrub of the western Himalaya, from Kashmir to Kumaun, at 
altitudes from 4,060 to 12,000 feet; also common in Bhutan and on he 
Sulaiman Range. 

Cattle are fed on the leaves, or are allowed to browse on them. 
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Luffa acutangula, Roxb. y Cucurbitacejk. 43f 

Vera. — Torooi, jinga, tun, Hind.; Kati-taroi , satpatiya, Bundalkhand; 

Jhinga, jinga, Beng. ; Peekun-kai, Tam. ; Burkdi , bira-kaya, Tel.; 

Peechenggah, Mal. ; Turai , sirola , Bom.; Turi , Sind. •• 

Met widi in the North West Himalaya to m Sikkim, Assam, East 
Bengal, ana Ceylon. Cultivated in most parts of Jndia. • l 

No information of a trustworthy nature can be given as to the area 
occupied by the crop, but it is regularly cultivated every year, especially 
in the plains, where it is common. The sowing is done from Inarch to 
the beginning of |une in lines at short distances ; the fruits are ready in 
three months, aiyl'Ahe plajit continues to bear for a couple of months. 

Natives value the fruit highly and eat it in curry. Roxburgh says 
tljpt the half-grown fruit, when boiled fflid dressed with butter, pepper, 
and salt, are little inferior to green peas. Cut in round slices, and made 
into frifasse, it is an exceedingly nice vegetable dish. {Mr. L. Liotard .) 

L. aegyptiaca, Mill, ex Hook. f. 436 

Syn.—L. Pentandra, Roxb. 

Vem. — Dhundul , Beng. ; Tarod , ghiya-taroi , turai, dhandhal , KuMAUN ; 

Nuni-beerd , Tel.; Ghosali, parosi. Bom. 

A. native of India, cultivated or naturalised in most of the hot 
countries of the world. In India it is common everywhere, and is often 
cultivated especially in the plains. The seeds are sown from March to June, 
and the fruit ripens from junefo October. The North West Provinces 
show an area which ranges from 29 acres in Jalaun and 65 in Cawnpore, 
to 199 acres in Meerut and 256 in Allahabad; but complete figures are 
not available. 

The fruit is commonly used by the natives in curry. 

LYCIUM. 

Lytium europaeum, Linn., Solanace-e. 437 

Vern.— Ganger , kangu , ttiral , chirchitta, Pb. 1 
A thorny shrub of the drier plains of the Punjab, Sindh, and Guzerat. 

The berries are eaten by tne natives in some places. The plant is 
browsed by camels and goats, and the young shoots are used as a vege- 
table. « 

LYCOPERSICjfUM. 

Lycopersicum esculentum, Miller^ Solanacejk. 438 

Love-apple, or Tomato. * 

Syn. — S olanum Lycopersicum, Linn. 

'Vem.-Gur-begun, teemoti , tamati , Beng., Hind. 

A trailing plant introduced from South America. At present cultivated 
in many parts of India for its large red or somdimes yellow fruits which 
are used for culinary purposes. In the plains the seed is sown in autumn, 
and the fruit ripens during the winter and spring seasons. In the hillg 
the plant grows more luxuriously than in tne plains, and bears fruits 
throughout the summer and autumn months. I 

Tne nafives are beginning ta appreciate the fruit, but the plant is 
chiefly cultivated for the European population. The Bengalis use it in* 
their sour curries. * . * 
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LYSIMACHIA. 

Lysimachia Candida, Lindl ., Frimulaceje. * 

Syn. — L. Samolina, Hance. 

f . Found in Manipur valley in rice fields at 2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. 

Eaten by the Manipuris as a pot-herb along with fish. 

MABA. 

Maba Jiuxifolia, Pers ., .Ebenacej.. 

Syn. — f'ERREOLA BUXIFOLIA, Roxb, * 

Vern. — Irambali , eruvali, humbili , Tam. ; Nela-madi j pishina, Tel. ; Me - 
pyoung, Bukm. 

A small tree of South India, the Circar mountains, and Tcnasseiim ; 
common in Ceylon. 

Flowers during the hot season, and produces berries which, f?hcn ripe, 
are generally eaten by the natives, and are said to taste well. 

MiESA. 

Maesa argentea, Wall., Myrsinke. 

Vern. — Phusera , gogsa, Hind. 

A large shrub of the outer Himalaya, found from Garhwal and Ku- 
maun to East Nipal, at altitudes from 3,^00 to 7,000 feet. 

Produces fruits which are larger than those of the other Indian species, 
and are probably eaten by the natives, but there is no information as to 
this. 

Mahonia nepalensis, DC. See Berberis nepalensis, Spreng. (in Hook. 
&St.) 


MALVA. 

Malva parviflora, Lipin., Malvacm:. 

Vem. — Harr, panirak , supra , sonchal , gogi-sag, Pb. Sz Sind. 

A small, spreading herb in Upper Bengal, North-West Himalaya (low 
altitudes), the Punjab, and Sindh. 

Frequently eaten as a pot-herb by the natives, specially in times of 
scarcity. 1 

* M^NGIFERA. 

Mangifera foetida, Lour., Anacardiacre. 

Vern .^Lamote, Burm. ; Baching, Malay. 

A large tree cultivated in Southern Tcnasserim. 

Produces pink or dark red flowers, and a coarse-flavoured .fruit which 
is eaten by the natives, and for which the tree is cultivated. 

M. indica, Linn . 

The Mango tree. 

Vera. — Amb, Beng. ; Am, Hind. ; Ghariam, Ass ,;Amra, Sans.; Mda, 
mangas , Tam. ; Mamadi , mdmid , Tel. ; Amba , dm a, Bom. ; Thaye l , 
Burm. C * 

. A large, evergreen tree, of the Cashew Nut family, is wild on the 
Western Ghdts, and cultivated all over India. It is really the apple of 
India. 
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It blossoms, according to situation, from February to April, and the 
fruit ripens from May to July, and continues for two months. It is a 
favorite fruit among tipth natives and Europeans, and is very largely 
eaten throughout the country. The frui^is of many varieties, differing in 
^size, shape, color, and flavour; for example, some are as heavy as a 
pound in weight, others not four ounces; while some are (i) Jgrge 
and pale yellow, (2) middle-s‘zed bright yellow, (3) middle-sized tinged 
jvith red, %nd others are (4) of different size% with a greepish colour 
even when ripe ; and each of these varieties possesses a tliffereht flavour. 
The first, known as Malda mango, is generally juicy but wanting in 
sweetness; the second is either sweet and delicious, or of a ‘turpentine taste, 
or stringy, or acid, some so stringy and terebinthaceous as to have been 
compared to a nymthful of tow soaked in turpentine. Yet this is the 
mango most corfimon in ^ndia. The third is either sweet and juicy or 
sour; while the fourth is generally of # an exquisite flavour, sweet and 
jflicy, and knftwm as the Bombay mango. It is cultivated with great care 
in gardens in many parts of the country. Malda and the Bombay varieties 
are generally eaten by the well-to-do. 

The fruit serves as an important addition in many parts of the country 
to the marginal resources of a large section of the native population who 
own the trees. 

Fine, luscious fruits, weighing J lb. each, were, a few years ago, pro- 
duced on an old tree in the Kew Gardens, London. 

“ Besides being eaten as a ripe fruit, the mango is used as follows : 

“ When green, the stone is extracted, the fruit cut into halves or slices, 
and (a) put into curries, ( b ) made into pickle with salt, mustard oil, chillies, 
and other ingredients, (c) inafle into preserves and jellies by being boiled 
and cooked in syrup, ( d ) boiled, strained, and with milk and sugar made 
into a custard known as ma go phool, (<?) dried and made into the native 
‘amb-choor,’ used for adding acidity to certain curries, (f) when very 
young cut into small pieces, mixed with a little salt, and sliced chillies 
and milk added, it forms a ‘tasty’ salad. 

When ripe (a) it is made into curry which has a sweet-acid not un- 
pleasant taste ; (&) it is cut into small pieces, and made into salad with 
vinegar and chillies (the sour fruit is sometimes used thus); (c) the juice 
is squeezed out, spread on plates and allowed to dry, and forms the thin 
cakes known as amh-sath ” (Mr. L. Liotard). 1 

Preserves, tarts, and pickles are made from the mango fruit and largely 
exported to England ana elsewhere. 

There seems to be little truth in the charge brought frequently against 
the mango that it is a fruitful cause of boils. The blue stain produced 
on the cutting knife results from the presence of gallic acid in the pulp, 
which likewise contains citric acid and gu^i. * 

Mangifera sylvatica, Roxb. 

Vein. — Bun-am, Ass. ; Latshmi-dtd f Sylhet; Chuchi ain^ PAL ; Kattir, 

Lepcha; Hseng neng thayet, B#rm. 

A wild mango tree of Nepal, Eastern Bengal, and the Andamans, also 
occasionally met with in Burma. 

The fruit is sometimes eaten fresh or dried. 

A 

MANIHOT.’ 

Manihot utilissima, PohL, Euphorbiaceje. 

Bitter Cassava; Tapioca. 

Syn. — Janipha Manihot, Ktk. . 

Vera — Maravult, Tam.; Marachini , Mal.; Pulu pinan myauh, Burm. 

A slender, erect-stemmed shrub of tropical AmericrjJpilrod^ce’d and 
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cultivated in Travancore, parts of adjoining British districts, and Burma. 
Requires little or no cultivation, thrives on any waste lands, and bears 
a most profitable out-turn. In Travancore, for* instance, the cultivator 
merely clears. away the low brushwood, puts the root under ground, and 
then it grows luxuriantly on the most exposed situations near the sea 
coast or inland, needing little care except to preserve it from the depreda- 
tions of cattle. But sometimes it is given to tne cattle as food. 

The object of the cultivation of the plant is the large, fleshy roots 
which, under the folic ving preparation, yield, the Tapioca of commerce 
and the Cassava flour, both very nourishing articles of food. About the 
preparation of Tapioca, Ainslie gives the following account : — 

“ Ao amylum or starch is first to be obtained from the fresh roots, 
which starch, to form it into Tapioca, must be sprinkled with a little water 
and then boiled in steam ; it is in this way converted into viscid, irregular 
masses, which must be dried in the sun till they have become quite hard, 
and then they may be broken into small grains for use P Asthertots 
contain a juice of a highly poisonous character, the edible meal is ob- 
tained by grating them to a pulp. From this pulp the poisonous juice 
is expelled by pressure and washing, and subsequently by heat. What 
remains is formed into the Cassava flour or bread, or Tapioca of commerce. 

Well-boiled it is eaten with fish curry by the natives. 

A large proportion of the poorer classes of Travancore and the ad- 
joining districts live on the flour in the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, and it becomes especially serviceable in exceptional years when 
rice is scarce and consequently dear. 

The produce has been estimated at 10 tons of green roots per acre 
yielding about 2,800 lbs. of tapioca flotrr. There is abundant room for 
improvement in the manufacture of the prepared article, as it is found 
cheaper to bring the manufactured article from England by the Euro- 
peans than buy it on the spot where it grows. 

MARLEA. 

Marlea begoniaefolia, Roxb., Corn ace.®. 

Vem. — Marlea or marliaa , Sylhet; Garkum , budhal, tutnbri , N.W.P ; 

Sialu, tilpatra . kurkui , Pb. ; Timil, paid, Nepal; Tap nay, Burm. 

A tree commonly met with throughout Northern India, at altitudes 
from 1,000 to 6,000 feet, also in Burma. Flowers in April, and ripens its 
seed in July. 

Cattle are sometimes fed on its leaves. 

t 

WARSILEA. 

Marsilea quadrifolia, Zi»»„ Ma&silkac&e. 

Wttn,-^Paflu, tripattra , Pb. ^ 

A plant growing abundantly in water in the Punjab plains and in the 
hills up to 5,000 feet. 

It is said to be eaten as a pot-herb by the natives. 

MEDICAGO. 

Medicago denticulate, wnid., Leguminosje, 

Syn.— M. Poly mo rp ha, Roxb . 

Vem* — Maina , Pb. 

A field weed in the plains and low hills of Bengal, North West 
Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, and Sindh. 
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It is largely gathered for cattle fodder, as it is considered good for milch 
cows. . . 


Medicago falcata, Finn., 

The Purple Medick or Lucerne. 

Syn.— M. sativa,! Wall . 

Ver%. — Rishka, hol f Afg., Lahoul. 

M. falcata is found wild or cultivated for fodder in JCashtxiir, Ladak, 
and other highland places in and over the Himalaya. 

M. Sativa is probably a cultivated variety of it, and is*iot uncommonly 
grown for forage in South India, Bengal, and parts of the North West"! 
Provinces. It is a tall, slender, clover-like plant, regarded as a native of ' 
England but rajety, foun/i wild there Its herbage is green and succulent, 
ana yields two rather abundant green crops of green food in the year. 


• • 

M. lupulina, Linn. 

• The Hop or Black Medick or Non-such. 


“Tropical and temperate tracts of the north-west, ascending from the 
Indus valley and Gangetic plain to 10,000 or 12,000 feet in altitude. ” 
{Baker in FL Br. Ind.) 

A common weed, collected frequently for fodder. Its flowers resemble 
hop cones, hence its English name. 

It mixes well with grasses and clovers for artificial pastures. 
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MELIA. 

Melia Azadirachta, Linn ., Mkliacex. 

The Neem Tree or Margosa Tree. 

Syn. — Azadirachta indica, Adr. Juss. 

Vera. — Nim, ninth , Hind., Beng. ; Nimba , Sans.; Bctain, Kumaun; 
Kohumha , Guz. ; Veypam , veypalv , Tam.; Yap a, vepa, Tel.; Aria- 
beporty Mal. ; ThimbaubhempUy or thimbau-ta-ma-kha , Burm. 

A middle-sized, sometimes large, tree wit Hi small, luxuriant foliage; 
common everywhere in India from the Jhelum to Assam and Ceylon. 

The leaves are cooked in curry, or arc simply parched and eaten. The 
natives are very fond of them on account of the slightly bitter taste of the 
curry cooked with those leaves. They «are also used for camel fodder. 
By tapping the tree a kind of toddy is obtained, which the Hindus regard 
as stomachic. - • 


M. Azedarach, Linn. # 

The Persian Lilac, the BKide of Indi A; BaStard Cedar or 
. Bead Tree. 

Veni.— akayan, betain, drek, bakain , Hind.; Chora ntm, Beng. ; Gorx 
ntniy Bom. ; Chain, ha chain, Sutlej; Ufa ha -limbo, malla , nim , C. P. ; 
Bakattiii, Nepal ; Mallai vembu , malai vippam, Tam. ; Taruka vepu, 
makanim, Tel.; Tam-a-kha , Burm.j Mahanimba, Sans. 

A tree with smooth, grey bark, commonly cultivated throughout India, 
and believed to be indigenous in the outer Himalaya, Siwalik tract, ahd 
the hills of Beluchistan. 

Thertf are different opinions as to the wholesofoeness of the pulp of 
the berry, some regarding it as edible, others treating it as poisonous. 

The fruit is greedily eaten by goats and sheep.” (Aitchtson.) 
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MELI LOTUS. 

454 Melilotus parviflora, Duf., Leguminosje. 

Svn. — Trifolium indicium, Linn, 

Vern. — Bon-methi, Beng. ; Sinji , Pb. 

a ‘Met with in the Bombay Presidency, Bengal, North-West Provinces, 
and the Punjab. 

Usecjcfor fodder in^parts of the above tracts, and considered good for 
milk. 

MELOCANNA. 

455 Melocanna bambusoides, Turin ., Graminre. _ m 

Vem. — Mili, mctunga, bisk , Beng. ; Kayoung-ma, Magh. 

The common gregarious bambu of the Chittagong hills.- > 

The fruit is large, pears-haped, 3 to 5 inches long, and edible (Gamble). 

MEMECYLON. 

456 Memecylon edule, Roxh ., Melastromackje. 

The Iron-wood Tree. 

Vem.— Anjan, kurpa, Bom. ; Casau-chetty , Tam.; Alii , Tel. 

A small tree or shrub of South India (on the Eastern Ghats), also 
of Tenasserim and the Andamans. 

Flowers in the beginning of the hot season, and produces astringent, 
pulpy berries, which, when ripe, are eaten by the natives. 
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MENTHA. 

Mentha arvensis, Linn., Labiatas. 

The Marsh Mint. 

Syn.— M. Sativa, Linn . 

Vera. — Pudina, Bv.ng., Hind., Dec. 

This plant is grown for culinary purposes, and for its oil. It is 
frequent in the gardens of Europeans in India ; it grows freely and 
easily in Behar and the North West Provinces, but does not flower in the 
plains of India. 

The leaves are used in food. 

M. piperita, Linn. 

Peppermint. 1 .. 

A herbaceous plant of the temperate regions. 

It is cultivated to a limited extent in most gardens, and is used for 
culinary and confectionery purposes. From it is made the cordial called 
Peppermint water. 

M. viridis, Linn . 

The Spearmint or Mint. 

** V GttL—Pahari pudina, Hind.j Nagb6 , shah-sufiam, Pers. 

This plant is common in the plains in a state of cultivation, and is 
known in Bengal as Pundta . 

* This is more largely used for culinary purposes under the name of 
rliir\t than peppermint, as its flavour is preferable, 
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MESUA. 

Mesua ferrea, Linn ., Guttiferje. 

The Indian Iron-wood. 

Vem. — Naghas or Nagcsar , Hind., Beng. ; Nangal , Tam. $ Ganian, 
Bukm. ; Nahar , Ass. 

# A midcfle-sized, glabrous-barked tree, of the Gamboge family, met with 
in the mountains of Eastern Bengal, East Himalaya, and the Eastern and 
Western Peninsula, and the Andaman Islands. A very variable tree, the 
under-surface of whose leaves is often quite destitute of ftie waxy meal. 
Flowers in April and May, and produces a iruit which is reddish and 
wrinkled when ripg, and has a rind like that of the chesnut. 

It is like the thesnut ia size, shape, and taste, and is eaten by the 
natives. 


MIMU 

SOPS 

46c 


MICHELIA. 

Michelia Champaca, Linn., Magnoliacfje. 

Vem. - Champa, Hind. ; Champa, champaka, Beng. ; Pivald ckdphd, 
Bom. ; Titsnppa , Ass. ; Shimon , scmpatigam, Tam, ; Tsaga , Burm. 

A large, handsome tree, with deep-yellow, sweetly-scented flowers ; 
cultivated throughout India, wild in Bengal, Nepal, and Assam. The 
Hindus regard the tree as sacred to Vishnu, to whose image they offer its 
strong-scented flower. Its little straw-coloured fruit, which is said to be 
edible, ripens in the cold seasop. 

Mimosa dulcis, Roxb, See Pithecolobium dulce, Benth. Leguminosje. 

M. scandens, Linn. See Entada scandens, Bth. Leguminosje. 


MIMUSOPS. 


Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotacke. 

Vem.— Bakul , bohl, Beng, ; Mulsdri , maulser, Hind. ; Bakuli , ovali. 
Bom. ; Magadam, Tam. ; Pogada, Tel. ; Bokal, boklu , Kan. ; Elengi ’, 
Mal. ; Vavoli, Mar. ; Khaya , Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree, wild on the Western Gh&ts as far north as 
Khandalla, in the Northern Circars, Burma, the Andaman Islands, and 
Ceylon. (Gamble,) Grown throughout India, chiefly in gardens for shade 
or ornament. 

Produces during the hot season small/fragrant flowers in abundance 
which fall in showers. These are succ^ued by small, oval b«ries, which 
are yellowish when ripe, and have a spJrall quantity of sweeflsh pulp, some- 
times eaten by the poorer natives. The berries also afford an abundance 
of qjl, and the highly fragrant flowers yield their perfume to water. 


M. hexandra, Roxb. 

Syn.— M. indica, A, DC. 

Vem. — Khir, khirtJt, Hind. ; Rain, Meywar ; Palla, kannu-pallc, Tam. ; 
Pallepanlo, Tel. ; Palu, Cingh. • 

Found on the mountains of South India, extending’ in Central Inditf 
to the sandstone hills of Pachmari, north of the Godavari. 

Flowers in April to June, and produces an olive-shaped, yellow berry,* 

which is eaten. / 
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464 Mimusops Kauki, Linn. 

Vern. — Booa-sow, Malay ; T Adoma, Goa. 

A large tree of Burma (Amherst) and the Malayan Peninsula. 

Flowers during the hot** season, and produces a fruit which is 
eaten by the natives. 


MOMORDICA. 

465 Momordica Balsamina, Linn., Cucurbitaceje. 

A'climber of Northern India, Sindh, and Punjab. 

Produces a fruit 1 to 4 in. long, orange or red, Anally quite smooth, 
which belies its generic name, given (from mordeo , 1 bite) because of the 
very jagged or bitten appearance of the seeds. The tryit is mentioned 
by Atkinson as a food. 

4*5 M. Charantia, Linn. 

Syn. -M. Maricata, DC. 

Vern . — Karela, kareli , karola , Hind. ; Karald, Beng. ; Susuvi, Sans. 

Cultivated all over India on the plains. There are practically two 
kinds, one grown in the rainy season, which has smaller fruit and is more 
esteemed ; the other grown in hot weather is more bitter : it is sown in 
rich soil in February and March, and fruit is ready for use from April. 

The fruit, which is of a bright orange-yellow colour, 1 to 6 inches long, 
is eaten cooked in curries, or sliced anb fried; but a special treatment 
in hot water is necessary previous to cooking or frying to take away a 
portion of the bitterness. When sliced and dried, it remains good for 
many months. 

467 M. dioica, Roxb. 

Vern . — Dhdr, karela, kirara, Pb.; Kurtoli , Bom.; Paliipaghel-kalvng , 
Tam.; Puagakara (male plants), agakara (female plants), Tel. 

Found throughout India at different altitudes, up to 5,000 feet, 
generally in thickets, ( pn banks of rivers, &c. 

Flowers during the wet and cold seasons, and produces a fruit which, 
when green and tender, is eaten in curries by the natives. The tuberous 
roots of the female plant are also eaten, and they are larger than 
those of the male. 

M&RCHELLA. 

468 Morchella semilibera, L., FA si. 

Morell. 

Syn, — M. esculenta, Linn. 

Vern. — Kuna kacf, girchhatra (hills), thumb (plains), Pb. 

This fleshy fungus is found in and near Kashmir abundant, also 
iear Chumba, and in parts of North Punjab. 

Commonly eaten, both fresh and dry, by natives, and preferred to the 
mushroom. jDr. Stewart says that “it is considered a great dainty by 
latives, and relished by those Europeans who have tasted it?.” 

Of a pale brown or grey colour, and marked all over with deep pits; 
t is used to give flavour to dishes similar to those of mushroom ketchup. 
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MORINDA. 

Morinda* dtrifolia, Lipn ., Rubiacea. 

Sometimes called the Indian Mvlberry and Morinda Bark 
Trek. 

*VefD,— Al, Hind. ; Ach, aick or achhu , Beno. ; Aid, bartondi, Bdfc.j 
Mi^ja-pavattary, Tam. ; Yai-ya, Burm. j Sujanji , a trade name. 

A small tree, cultivated or wild (?) throughout the botterfparts ol 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. Supposed to be truly wild in Malacca. 
Fruit, of many drupes, coalescent into a fleshy, glooose head, one inch 
in diameter. 

The fruits are eatable but insipid. 

M. tinctoria, Roxb . 

Vem. — Ach , Beng. ; Al, Hind. ; Acnchkuka, Sans. 

Found throughout India from the Sutlej eastward, and south- 
ward t8 Ceylon and Malacca. 

“The green fruits are picked by the Hindus, and eaten with their 
curries.” (Roxb.) 


MORINGA. 

Moringa concanensis, Nimmo, Moringe*. 

Vem. — Sainjna , Rajputana. 

A tree of Rajputana, Sind, and the Konkan. 

The fruit of this species is half an inch long, and is eaten when unripe 
in curries by the natives. 

M. pterygosperma, Garin. 

The Horse Radish or Ben Nut Tree. 

Vem. — Sajn ^ sujana , Beng. ; Soanjna , sanjna . Hind.; Segata , segava , 
Bom.; Morunga , Tam. ; Daintha , Burm. 

Wild in the sub-Himalayan tract from the Chenab to Oudh; com- 
monly cultivated in India and Burma. It is mosJ easily raised from seed 
and cuttings. It flowers in February, and fruits in March and April. 
The fruit is a long whip-like bean. In Bengal and Southern India 
especially, there is scarcely any native homestead without its sajna or 
morunga tree. • 

The leaves, the flowers, and the beans are very commonly eaten in 
curries by natives of all classes. After the beans are taken off the tree, 
the branches are universally lopped off alhd the leaves are then given to 
cattle as fodder. The root has a stfQng flavour of horse radish, and 
besides being used in medicine as a v *^cant, is also eaten bjr the natives 
sometimes like radish. 


MORUS. 


Morus. 

The genus Morus contains numerous forms developed probably from* 
difference in soil and climate and long periods of cultivation. It contains 
six species^which are all referred to one, M, Alba, By Bureau, in DC '. 
Prodr., Vol . XVII. Here we have adopted Gamble’s classification of 
this genus as found in his Manual of Indian Timbers . 
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MOftlS alba, Linn., Urticaces. 

The white Mulberry. 

Vem. — Tit , til, Ulklu, chinni, chin, Hind. J 

Cultivated in Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the plains and hills of the 
Punjab, chiefly for feeding the silkworm with its leaves, and for its fruit, 
(..which is eaten, either fresh or dried, by the people who regard it ,as deli- 
cious eating. The fruit is white or pale red. 

M. atropurpfcrea, Roxb. 

Introduced from China and now cultivated in many parts of India. 

M. cubpidata, Wall. . 

Vem.— Bola, Ass. ; Singtok, Bhutia; Nambyfng, Lepcha ; Kimbu > 
Nepal. 1 r 

A tall tree of the valleys of the outer Eastern Himalaya, from Sikkim 
to Assam. r r 

M. indica, Linn. 

Vem. — Tit, Beng. ; Tutri, Hind.; Nuni , Ass.; Mekrap, Lepcha,; Chota 
kimbu, Nepal; Shahtit, Kumaun; Til, Pb.; Posa, Burm. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree, cultivated throughout North 
India, ascending in the Sikkim valleys up to 4,000 feet in altitude, and 
in the sub-Himalayan tract to 5,000. feet. 

Cultivated chiefly for its leaves, which are used to feed silkworms. 

M. lcevigata, Wall. 

Vem. — Tut , Hind. ; Malaing, BuRah 

Wild and cultivated in the Himalaya from the Indus to Assam up 
to 4,000 feet, also in Bengal and Assam. 

The fruit is long, cylindrical, sweet, but insipid. 

M. serrata, Roxb . 

Vem.—Kimu, himu, Hind. ; Karin, tit, kaira, sod, dn, shta, chimu, Pb. 

A large, deciduous tree of the North-West Himalaya, ranging from 
4,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Under one or qther of the six above the following may perhaps be 
included : 

M. Multicaulis. 

M. Nigra. 

M. Parvifloraj 

M. Nigra, or Black Mulberry, has been largely superseded in Eu- 
rope by M. AlbA or white Mulberry, for the feeding of silkworms, 
and is now chiefly cultivate^ for its fruit. 

J&yCUNA. 

Mucuna monosperma, DC., Legumino&e. 

Negro Bean. 

A plant of the liast, Himalayas and Khisia Hills, and met with 
in Assam, Chittagong, Pegu, Tavoy, |and the Hills of We 9 t Peninsula 
and Ceylon up to 3,000 feet. 

Is a favourite vegetable. 

M. nivea, DC . * 

Perhaps a cultivated race of II. Pnuieni. (Alkushi, Beng.) 

. 
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The tender, fleshy pods when skinned make an excellent vegetable far 
the table, scarcely inferior to the Garden Bean of Europe, 

MUKIA. 

Mukia scabrella, Am., Cucurbitacm. 

* Vern ,—Chirdti, be liar i, Sind. 

A clirilber common throughout India in th(^ plains and hills as |far 
as tropical warmth exteiyls. « 

Atkinson mentions this amongst his foods. 

mulgedium: 

Mulgedium taftaricurfl, DC., Composite. 482 

^ Vern. — jChawc. • 

Common in Ladak from 11,000 to 14,500 feet. 

0 % Stewart says the plant is occasionally browsed by sheep. 


MURRAYA 

Murraya Koenigii, Spr., Rutace*. 

Curry-leak or Limblee oil tree. 

Byn. — Bergera Kcenigii, Linn . 

Vem. — Gandla, gandi , bowla , Pb. ; Harri, Karay-paak, karea-phul , katnim , 
Hind.; Karca-phul , bat%auga , Bkng. ; Chanangiy Hyderabad; Kare- 
paky karivepa , Tel. ; Kamwepila, Tam. ; Karea-pela, Mal. 

A small tree of the outer Himalaya, ascending to altitude 5,000 feet, | 
from the Ravi to Assam, Bengal, South India, and Burma. 

Largely cultivated on the plains on account of its leaves, which are used, 
either fresh or dry, to flavour curries ; they have an aromatic smell when 
rubbed. 


MUSA 

Musa paradisiaca, Linn., Scitammeal. 

The Plantain. 

M. sapientum, Linn. 

Banana. 

Vem. — Kadali , Sans. ; Kala, Beng. ; Kela, Hind.. Bom.; Vaehaip paeham , 
Tam. 

A perennial herb of 8 to 15 feet i/i height, extensively cultivated 
throughout India, nearer the coast tr %r f 'l than inland, chieflyrfor its fruit, 
which is a very common article of diet among both Europeans and 
natives, especially the latter. / 

When we consider its great size, the beauty and breadth of its leaves, 
the quality and abundance of its fruit, and the number of months it is in 
season, and the beauty of its flowers, the plan^iin may well be regarded 
as the king of vegetables. The fruit is produced in the form of a gigantic 
bunch weighing from 40 to 80 lbs., from the top of the sheathing stem. 
As a food-plant the plantain or banana is cultivated with very little laboftr 
throughout the tropics in both hemispheres ; and far even into cooler 
latitudes.. It has been calculated that the same arA of soil which would 
yield 53 lbs. of wheat, or 99 lbs. of potatoes, would yield 4^00 lbs. of 
plantains, but though highly nutritious, it is not so much so as either 
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potatoes or wheat. Still it serves as the staple food of a large proportion 
of the human race. It is the household god of many a labourer’s cottage 
in many parts of the world, being to many What rice is to the Hindu, 
loaf-bread to the Englishman, potato to the ’Irishman, and what the 
oatcake used to be to the Scotchman. In India, it grows from the extreme 
gouth of the Peninsula to 30° north at a height of 4,590 feet above the 
sea-level. 

Th^ Plantain stem, laden with fruit, is very suggestively employed by 
Hindus at thoir marriage feasts as emblematic of plenty and fruitfulness. 
A bunch of Plantains contains as many as 100 fruits, each from 4 to 9 
inches long and 3 to 5 inches in circumference. The horse plantain 
growrin India, fruits a foot in length filled with hard, black seeds, which 
are fried in ghi and eaten. In Madagascar there are plantains as large 
as a man’s fore-arm ; and in the mountains of the Philippines a single 
fruit or two are said to be a load for a man. The edible part is soft 
and more or less mawkish and pulpy and of agreeable flavour. When 
dry and powdered it forms a very useful meal, nearly allied to that of 
rice. In South America the flour is baked into biscuits. Bi.t here in 
India no means are taken to preserve the plantain as meal or otherwise. 
But in other dry countries it is preserved for any number of years. 
There are 20 varieties of plantain in Tenasserim, 10 in Ceylon, and 30 
in Burma, and as many as 17,000 acres are under plantain cultivation 
in the Madras Presidency, chiefly in Tinnevelly. Shoots or suckers 
from the parent plant are put into the ground shortly before the rains, 
and ten months thereafter the fruit is ripe, and as they renew them- 
selves with off-shoots at different degrees of development, ripe fruit, 
blossoms and young off-sets are met whh in the same garden at one and 
the same time, and as a consequence ripe fruit may be obtained with 
little or no labour the whole year round ; and it requires to be renewed 
in good soil only once in 40 years, 

“ In Bengal there are several kinds of plantain, known commonly as 
the table plantain, the champa, the daccai , the kantali, and the kanch 
holla. * 

s * The first is the most tasty, being creamy, farinaceous and sweet, but 
can be had only during the rains in any quantity, and ' eaten commonly 
by Europeans and we.l-to-do natives. In the cold season the few pro- 
curable are very inferior. 

" The champa is the next best, and, like the preceding, the best speci- 
mens are available during the rains : it is more largely eaten by the 
poorer people, and the bettfer qualities of it often find a place on the 
tables of Europeans, 

" The Daccai plantain, native of Dacca, is rather longer (pinches) than 
either of the first two. It hat* a light pink, soft flesh, and is not found in 
abundance except in the east Vi ^Bengal. 

u The kuntaii is slightly gluttonous and has often seeds in it. It is 
eaten only by natives, more commonly by the poorer classes. 

" The hanch-kolla is hardly ever allowed to ripen s it *is a coarse, 
rather astringent, variety, and is mostly used when unripe, being cooked 
in curries, 

Besides the fruit, the purple flower stock and the tender heart or pith 
of the plant are also eaten very commonly by the natives, curries being 
made of them, They contain much starch. The use of these parts do 
pot affect the production of the fruit, because they are taken, wnen the 
fruit attains its proper development, by cutting down the tre*. 

*1 The plant itself (excepting the heart) is chopped up and given very 
commonly to cattle, especially to cows, as fodder, but the nutritive ele* 
mfent contf >ed in jt is very small,” (Mr* U Ugtard-) 
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The fruit is served either raw, stewed, fried, or as curries. Some- 
time^ they are roasted in the ashes and used as bread or boiled and eaten 
as potatoes with salj meat, or pounded and made into puddings. 

American Indians manufacture an intoxicating liquor from the plantain 
and call it “ rum.” The plantain meal is regarded as more aiges live 
aiyl strengthening than arrowroot, and thus more suitable for children and 
invalids. Its flavour is also preferable. Vinegar is easily and cheaply 
manufactured from the fruit, when it is in danger of rotting from its 
superabundance as food. 

MUSS-ffiNDA. # 

Mussaendi frqndosa, Linn., Rubiace m. 486 

Vern. — Asari , Nepal; Tumberch, Lepcha; Maa^senda, Cingh. ; Bhkta - 
• kef a, landachuta , Bom. 9 

A handsome shrub; North-East Himalaya, Bengal, South India, and 
Burma. It is often cultivated in gardens, and is conspicuous by its yellow 
flowers and large white calycine leaf. 


MYRICA. 

Myrica Integrifolia, Myricaceje. 

SOPIIEE. 

A shrub of the Candleberry family. 

Its fruit is eaten by the natives. 

M. Nagi. 

The Yangm*: of China. 

Native of China, a bushy shrub or tree 15 to 20 feet high, bearing a 
dark-red or yellowish fruit somewhat like, but larger than, the fruit of the 
strawberry tree, or Arbutus. It is known *n Western India* but ve~/ 
inferior to that Cf China. 

M. sapida, Wall. 

Verr.- -Knphal, kaiphal, N. . P. • Kayaphala, r jm. ; Robust, Nepal ; 

Dingsolir , Khasia. 

A moderate-sized tree of the outer Himalaya, altitude 3*000 to 6,000 
feet ; extending to the Khasi nills and Bjirma. 

Produces a fruit which, although wanting in a fair supply of flesh, 
has a pleasant sweet-sour taste, and is very commonly eaten by the hill 
people. It is also sometimes eaten by European:, ; and is used in sher- 
bats . 

MYRipARIA. 

Myricaria elegans, Foyle, Tamariscineje. 

Vern. — Hutnbu, Pb., Ladak. 

A small bush of the inner western Himalayan regions, extending- 
into Tibet. 

The twigs are browsed by sheep and goats. 

M. germanica, Desv. 

Vefn. — Ombu , Lahoul ; Bis , shalakat kathi , Pb. 

A shrub of the inner Himalayan regions from Punjab to Sikkim. 

The branches are used to feed sheep and goats. 
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MYRISTICA. 

492 Myristlca moschata, Willi, Myristice®. 

The Nutmeg ; Mace. 

* SyiL— M. officinalis, Linn.f. 

Vern •—Jatiphalaj Sans; Jaethal , juebhal, Hind.: Jaia+hula , Beng. ; 

Jadic^iy Tam. Jajikaia , Tel. ; Saaikka . jatipullum , Cingh ; Jaipal 

(Nutmeg), jati,jauntari (Mace), Hind. 

This tree cf 20 to 25 feet in height, with aromatic leaves and peach- 
like frijit, is cultivated in many parts of India, though at one time the 
culture of nutmegs was almost entirely in the hands of the, Dutch, who 
tried to monopolise its trade and cultivation. „ 

The kernel of the seed is the spice known as the Nutmeg and Mace of 
commerce. '* 

NASTURTIUM. 

493 Nasturtium indicum, DC., Crucifere. 

Common throughout India, chiefly in damp places. N. Bengal ense, 
DC., seems a variety of this. 

The stems and leaves of the various species possess more or less of 
an acrid flavour, causing when eaten <f a convulsed nose,” nasus tortus , 
hence the name. 

444 N. officinale, Br. 

The Common Water-cress. 

Vera. — Halim , Beng., Hind. 

Found in the Punjab, Rohilkhand, and near all the hill stations. Cul- 
tivated in gardens in Bengal during the cold weather, to be used by the 
European population as salad. 

Atkinson mentions this among his foods. 

495 N. montanum, Wall. 

Found along the opter and warmer Himalayan regions, also in Khdsi 
hills and Burma. 

49 6 N. palustre, DC. 

Abundant in the temperate Himalayas and North-West India; met 
with in Bengal and Assam, but rare. 

Naudea Cadamba, Roxl. Ste Anthocephalua Cadamba, \Miq., Ru- 

BIACEJE. 

NELthMBIUM. 

497 Nelumblum spedosum, Willi., Nymph®ace®. 

Sacred, Pythagorean or Egyptian Bean or Lotus. 

Vern. — Karntal, kativai. Hind.; Padma, Benq. ; Kanwal, pamposh, kanwal, 

kakri , Pb. ; Antbal, Tam. 

‘ A large, broad-leaved herb of the Water Lily family, found through- 
' out the plains of India and in Kashmir, in tanks and sweet water lakes. 

Produces large, magnificent flowers, bright magenta or white/ during the 
‘ hot season, and ripens its seed about the close of the rains. 

• The tender farinaceous roots or rhizomes between the joints are eaten 
by th$ nati(V**. In Kashmir and parts of the Punjab, Dr. Stewart says. 
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the roots are dug out in October when the leaves dry up, are then sheet! 
and used cooked Ar piqkled. The stalks are eaten as a vegetable. The 
seeds, which consist o£ oblong nuts twice the size of peas, are, when 
perfectly ripe, so hard as to require a ha^nmer to break them, and are 
£aten by the natives either raw, roasted, or boiled. 

Herodotus (B. C. 413) says that its kernels were eaten on the bariks 
of the Nile, “ either tender or dried.” It was then regarded as sacrea in 
Cgypt,ana it is still so regarded in India. Its fibres are used a; wicks to 
burn at idol worship, aftd its leaves as plates ofi which^.he offerings arej 
placed. Of all flowers the Hindus and Buddhists regard the ‘‘wasp- 
nest” like flower of the Sacred Lotus, as H erodotus described it, tnei 
most beautiful, and they never tire of its praise. 

NEPHELUJM. 

Nephelium Litchi, Camb.y SapINDACEjE. 

* The Litchi. 

Vem. — Lichi, Beng., Hind. 

A tree introduced from South China into Bengal, now common in this 
province and north-westwards in Behar, and other parts of India, chief- 
ly in gardens. 

Cultivated for its delicious, round, red or chocolate brown fruit, with 
its thin brittle shell, and wart-like protuberances, filled with its sweet, 
white, almost transparent, jelly-like pulp, which encloses a large, shining 
brown seed. 

The edible pulp has a delicious sub-acid flavour when fresh. In its 
preserved state it is exported from China and sold in the London shops. 
In Bengal it ripens in the hot season, and is eaten by all classes, both 
Native andjEuropean. 

N. Longana, c amb. 

The Longan. 

Vem. — Astiphal, Beng. 5 Poovati , Tam.; Puna, Courtallum 5 Wumb i 
Bom. ; Mul aheotd , Kan. ; Kyetmouk , Burm. ; Morre, CiNgh. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of Mysore, Western Ghats, and 
Burma. It is also found in China, where it is called Longan . 

The fruit of this species is smaller than that of the above, being only 
about half an inch to an inch in diameter, while N. Litchi is an inch and 
a half. Its pulp, which is also edible, resembles that of the Litchi in 
flavour. 


NEPHRODIUM. 
Nephrodium eriocarpum, Fiur~s. 

Grows in the Punjab Himalaya^/ 

Commonly eaten in spring by t We natives of Rumaun. 


NIGELLA, 

Nigella sativa, Linn , Ranunculaceje. 

Black Cumin Seed. 

Vefn. — Kdlejira, kdlongi , Bom., Hind. ; Kalajira^ugnrela, Beng.; Carin- \ 
siragum , Tam. ; Nulla-gilakara , Tel. # 

This is supposed to be the Fitches of Isaiah, and is a native of South 
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PHiEA. 

r Europe, the Levant, &c. It is an annual, growing a foot or more in 

height, with white or light blue flowers, and a five-celled capsule con- 
taining numerous black seeds. 

Extensively cultivated. The seeds have a strong, pungent, fennel-like 
odour, and an aromatic, acrid, oily taste. Hence they are used as a spice 
it* curries and other Indian dishes ; much liked by natives, commorfiy used 
in cooking meat, and spread over cakes like comfits. Placed among lirten 
they aft supposed, by the natives, to keep away insects 1 


NIPA, 

502 Nipa fruticans, Wurmb., Palmje. 

Vera. — Gulgd, gabna, Beng. ; Da-ne , Burm.; Poothadafi , And.; Gdtphal 
(fruits), Beng. 

A sobol if erous palm of the river estuaries and tidal forests of the Sun- 
darbans, Chittagong, Burma, and the Andamans. 

The inside of the large fruit is, when young, edible; a toddy is obtain- 
ed from the spathe. (Gamble.) 


NUSSIESSYA. 

Nussiessya bypoleuca, Wedd. Set Bcehmeria Salidfolia, D. Don., 

UrTICACEjE. 

NYMPH-ffiA. 

503 Nymphaea alba, Linn., Nymphjlaceje. 

The Lotus, or White Water Lily. 

Vem. — Nilofar , Af im-posh, kamud-bij (seeds), Pb., Kashmir. 

A large herb of the Kashmir lake. 

The root and seeds are eaten in times of scarcity. 

The root-stocks contain a large quantity of starch, and are used in 
France in the preparation 01 a kina of beer. 

« 

504 N. LotUS, Linn. . 

Xhk White otus ok the Nile. 

Syn.— W. kdulis, DC. ; N. rwbra, Roxb. 

V«nu — Shiluk, Beng. j Koi, Hf>id. ; Kumuda, Sans, j Telia- bain a, Tel. 
This plant has white flowers tinted with pink and strongly-toothed 
leaves ; and is common throughout the plains of India, in pools, &c., of 
fresh water. This is the herb of which Moore in his ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri’ sings : — * 

Those virgin lilies, all the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
Whin their beloved sun’s awake. 

, The roots are collected in the dry season, and are made into curries 
ind other djjfies. The seeds are also edible. (Amslerd. Cat.} 

^ iio % 
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Nymphaea stellata, wuid. 

Var. — Cyanka, H..f : & T. l.c. ; parviflora., H.f. & T . /.r.; versicolor* 
H.f.&T.lx. . 

Vcm. — Nilsdphald, BeNg. ; Nilotpala , $ANS. 

Common throughout the warmer parts of India. 

The roots and seeds are sometimes eaten by the people, especially in 

times of scarcity. 

• 

dCHROCARPUS. 


QPUfMTJ 
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Ochrocarpus Longifolius, Benth . 6* Hoo \. , Guttiferje. 506 

Syn.^-CALYS^CCION LONGIFOLIUM, Wight., CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM, 

Wall. . 

Vem.— S 'uringi, Mar.; Sara-ponna , Tjp..; Serraya , Mal. 

• Found in*the forests of the Western Peninsula from Kanara to the 
Konkan. 

Th? fruit is delicious to the taste. (Drury.) 


OCIMUM. 

Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., Labiate. 

The Sweet or Common Basil. 

Syn. — O. pilosum, Willd. 

Vcrn.— Babul tulsi , Ben#., Hind, ; Saleat, Dec. ; Tirunitrup-pattri, 
Tam.; Vibudi-patri, Tel. 

This small, herbaceous shrub of the Mint family is found in almost all 
parts of India, Java, &c. It is of erect growth, and of about a foot in 
height, much branched and furnished with very small flowers arranged in 
clustered whorls. 

The seeds are cooling and said to be very nourishing. They are some- 
times steeped ig water and eaten. The plant has a strong, aromatic 
flavour, like that of cloves, and is often used for culinary put poses, for 
seasoning of soups, stews, sauces, &c. 

O. sanctum, Linn. 

Birdwood makes mention of this in his list of Condiments and Spices , 
but says nothing about its use. 

There are two forms of this plant, which will be recognisable as met 
with in cultivation, owing chiefly to the difference in colour of leaf; they 
scarcely deserve to be regarded as varieties ; — * 

Var. 1st — sanctum proper. » 

The Sacred Tulsi or Tula?i of the Hindus. 

Vem .—Kala or krishna tulsi , Mind., Beng., and Tel. ; Tulasa , Bom. : 

BabM, Pb. , 

This, the most sacred plant of the Hindus, is found in or near almost 
every Hindu house throughout the country. # It# cultivation and worship 
are most intimately associated with the worship of Vishnu, the second 
person in the Hindu triad. It is a hairy-stemmed plant, nearly two feet 
in height, with small flowers of a purplish hue. It is profusely branched; 
and the branches also clothed with dark purple hairs ; leaves about ij 
inches loifg and I inch broad, dark-coloured; bracts cordate. It is 
generally cultivated in pots or broken jallahs, or in brick or eartheh 
pillars, hollow at the top, in which earth is deposited, and jjje plant grdws. 
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OLEA* 

. 509 Var. 2n & — vlllosum, Sp., Roxb. 

Vcm .—Tulsi or tfdasi, Hind. A Beng. 

A small herb, clothed with white or pale green hairs ; leaves ovate, oblong, 
crenate, serrate, obtuse ; from 1 to 2 inches long ; bracts reniform. 

These varieties of O. Sanctum, like O. Basilicum, are also used rfor 
walinary purposes, as having the same aromatic flavour. 


ODINA. - 

510 Odina Wodler, Roxb ., Anacardiaceje. 

Vem. — Kiamil , kin* til , kamldi , jhingan, rnowen, niohin, gtnyan, Hind.; 
7iyal, lohar-bhadi , Bfng.j Sitnati , ntoya, Bom.; Jhinea.-, jiban, sindan, 
narallu, N. W. P. ; Wodier , Tam. ; Kiakra, Gott j. • Gumpini, dumpini , 
Tel.; Punil> shimli , Kan. ; Nabhay , Burm . 

A moderately sized or laige, deciduous tree of thq sub-Himatyan 
tract, from the Indus eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet ; found also in the 
forests of India and Burma. M 

" The tree is pollarded for fodder especially for elephants. ” ( Gamble .) 


OLAX. 

511 Olax scandens, Poxb., Oi.acinfje. 

Vera. — Dheniani, Hind.; Koko-aru, Beng.; Kurpodur , Tel.; Harduli ', 
Mar.; Lailoo, Burm. 

A large, rambling shrub, sometimes a climber, of the sub-Himalayan 
tract, in Kumaun, Behar, Central and South India, Burma. 

The fruit is used in Hazaribagh for making sherbet. (Gamble.) 

OLEA. 

512 Olea Cuspidata, Royle, Oleacm. 

Syn»— 0 . FERRUGINEA, Royle. 

Vera. — Kau t Hind. ; Khman, shwan , Trans-Indus; Zaitun, Afg.; Ko 9 
kohu , kdo , kau, Pb.; Khau , SlND. 

A moderately sized, deciduous tree of the Sind, Sulaiman and Salt 
Ranges, and North West Himalaya, extending as far as the Jumna east- 
ward, and ascending to 6,000 feet. (Gamble.) 

The fruit ripens in October, and is sometimes eaten by the natives. 
The leaves are given to goats' as fodder. 

513 0 . europcea, Linn . 

The Olive, 

This ^valuable plant, the cream and butter of those countries in which 
it is pressed, has been introdu<^d on the Himalaya and the Nilgiris. 
It has more recently been cultivated with some success in the Bhad- 
gaon farm in Khandesh. 

It only requires to be better known to be largely appreciated and 
cultivated by the people of India ; and, though called Europaea, it is well- 
known to be a native of Western Asia. 

The small, white flowers of the plant are succeeded by an oblong, 
a berry-like fruit of a bluish-black color. The valuable oil known as Olive 
oil, Salad or Florence oil, is obtained by pressing the pulp of this fruit. 
This is the " purt oil ” of which king Solomon gave "twenty measures ” 
t to Hiram, King of Tyre ; and this is the tree which gave its name to the 
well-known "Mount of Olives.” The oil is principally used as food. 
The Olive £floves of Persia are said to yield 100,000 cwts. of fruit a year. 

*■ % \ * 
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. OPLISMENUS. 

Oplismenus Burmanui, Linn., Graminre, 

Syn. — O. BROMOIDES, Boj. ; PANICUM SuRMANNI, Rett.; P. HIRTELLUM, 

• Burnt, 

Tflis grass extends from Oudh and Banda to Saharunpore and *fhe 
JJielum valley. • 

Occurs on pasture ground under the shade of large trets. 

O. COlonilS, Kunth, See Panicum colonum, Linn . 

O. compositus ; R. & S. • 

Syn.-^ > ANici T ji compositum, Linn .; P. sylvaticum, Lam . 

Found in the Himalaya at Simla, Kumaun, Mussourie, ana at uehra 
D U n at the fo^t of the Mussourie Hills. • 

Roxburgh, under Panicum lanceolatum, describes this grass, and says 
that it^rows under the shade of trees. 

O. frumentaceus, Roxb, See Panicum frumentaceum, Roxb. 

ORIGANUM. 

Origanum heracleoticum, Labiate. 

Winter Marjoram. 

This plant, of the genus Origanum, so called from the gay ( ganos , joy) 
appearance of the hills ( Oros , mountain) on which it grows, is a native of 
Northern India. * 

It is cultivated as a pot-herb. 

O. Marjorana, Linn, 

Sweet Marjoram. 

Vem Afurwa, Dec., Sind. ; M urroo, Tam.; Mizuttjoosh, fnardakusch , 
Arab. 

A common, witd plant in Kumaun, cultivated in gardens throughout 
India, especially in South India, for its seeds. 

It is a seasoning herb. Birdwood mentions kin the list of Condiments 
and Spices . 

O. normale, Don. 

Vern. — Mirzanjosh , Pb. , 

Common in the Punjab Himalaya at altitudes between 2,500 and 
10,500 feet. • 

In Lahoul it is eaten as a pot-herb. 

ORTHANThERA. 

Orthanthera viminea, Wight., a^ucpiadee. 

Syn. — Apocynea viminea, Wall.\ Leptadenia viminea, Btk ., Hook, In 
the Genera Plantarum the genus Orthanthera has been reduced to 
Leptadenia, but J. D. Hooker, in the Fldka of British India , takes a 
different view of the subject, and says “\hc long sepals and salver-shaped 
corolla are such strong generic characters that I do not follow the Genera 
Plantarum in uniting this genus with Leptadenia.” 

Vern. — Mowa, lancbar , Trans-Indus; Matti , Be as; Khip, Delhi; Kif, I 
Sft«D.; Chapkia, Kumaun; Mahur, Hind. • 1 

A glabrous shrub of the arid and northern dry region from Sind te I 
Oudh. 

The flower buds are eaten as a vegetable by the n^ivt# 
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ORYZA. 

520 Oryza sativa, Linn., Graminejb. 

The Rice, Eng . / Oruza, Greek ; Aroz, La/., For., and Sp. ; 
Riz, Fr. ; Reiz, Ger. ; Ryst, Dutch. t J 

Vem . — Dhan (unhusked), chawal (husked), bhat (boiled), HlND., BRng. ; 
t Baranjy Persf; Arue , Arab.; Vrihi, Sans. ; Arisi, Tam.; Bras, fadi, 
• Ma* ay; Moby, Japan; Tan. Chin. f 

The ric$ has developed into numerous varieties throughout the many 
countries in which its cultivation has extended. In India alone there 
are Apposed to be over 5,000 varieties and sub-varieties ; but they do 
not possess any very marked peculiarities, except sucft as are due to 
difference in climate, soil, and mode of cultivation.' Curiously enough 
some of the forms possess twp and others three grains within the pericarp, 
thus showing a tendency to revert to what must be prestAned the ancestral 
type. 

The total area under rice cultivation in India may be Estimated at 
about 60,000,000 acres, of which Bengal owns about 37 J million acres, 
Madras 6i millions, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 4$ millions. 
Central Provinces 4^ millions, British Burma 2| millions, Bombay a 
little over 2 millions ; in the other Provinces (Punjab, Assam, Berar) and 
in the Native States of Mysore and Hyderabad the area is less, aggregat- 
ing somewhat less than 3 million acres. 

The weight of straw is from £ to 4 as much again as that of the grain ; 
the straw is used for thatching, for cattle fodder, and more recently for 
paper-making. 1 

The times for sowing and harvesting are many : the sowing being car- 
ried on in all months from January to July. The suitable soil is a stiff clay. 
The seed is sown either broad-cast or in nurseries and transplanted ; as a 
rule the finer kinds of rice are raised according to the latter method. A 
good deal of moisture is in any case necessary. The harvest takes place 
in the period from May to November. 

Rice is eaten chiefly boiled and sometimes parthed by the natives. 
They also prepare cakes of several kinds from the rice-flour. 

The out-turn of rice per acre varies according to natural climatic condi- 
tions and method of cultivation, and ranges, according to Mr. Liotard, be- 
tween 25 maunds in the best rice tracts of the Sundarbans and British Burma 
and about 20 maunds in average districts of Bengal, and about 14 maunds 
in the Central Provinces; while in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, Mr. Fuller estimates the yield at from 10 to 12 and 16 maunds. 
These out-turns are of unhusked rice, and must be reduced by about 25 
per cent, to arrive at the weight of husked grain. 

The following table shows the exports of rice from India during the 
last five*years ; — * 


1878-79N' 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Cwts. 

Unhusked rice • 615,521 

Husked rice . 20,621,712 

Rice-flour . 3,554 

1 1 

Cwts. 

257.720 

21,908,045 

>.478 

Cwts. 

496.6g6 

*fi. 7 C 9»344 

6,140 

Cwts. 

388,999 

28.519.4M 

•’ 500 

Cwts. 

228,567 

31,029,721 

>,579 


• , The exports are subject to a duty of 3 annas per Indian maund. 
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Analysis of the exportation of unhusked rice from British India for thtf [ 
year 1882-83:— . 


Whence ex- 
ported. 

Quantity 

in 

Cwts. 

Value in 
Rs. 

To wtat countries 
exported 

Quantity 

in 

Cwts. 

Value in 
Rs. * 

Bengal 

7.837,819 

'221,36,834 

• 

United KingdoA 

12,3^1,486 

321,13,987 

Bombay 

552,525 

20,94,047 

Straits Settlements 

4,092.521 
2, 88*534 

121,01,949 

Sindh 

7 ' .473 

1,93,862 

Ceylon 

80,81,726 

Madras 

1,318,967 

37,77,317 

S 3 ? < : 

Arabia . 

South America . 
Mau^tius . 
France 

Reunion 

3 » 973 » 7°3 

|P, 54 ,i 24 

British Burro^ ^ 

21,248,938 

• 

561,98,849 

2 , 732,442 

832,574 

786,557 

1,227,671 

605,735 

521,563 

67,51,080 

26,49,924 

24 , 47,338 

31,78,668 

i 14,02,839 

15 , 95,607 

Total 

31 , 029,721 

QO 

* 

8 

\o 

Total 

31,029,721 

844,00,909 


OSMANTHUS. 521 

Osmanthus fragrans, Lour., Oleace*:. 

V em.- Shilling, silang, Kumaun ; Tung rung, Lepcha. 

A small tree of the Himakujp, from Kumaun to Bhutan, sometimes 
gregarious, but more often planted for the sake of its sweet-scented flowers. 

The flowers are used in China to flavour tea. (Gamble). 

Osphromenus olfax, 522 


OSTRYA. 


Ostrya edulis. 

This Hop Hornbkam. 

The fruit is a small-bearded, one-seeded nut. 


523 


OUGEINIA. 

Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth ., IAiguminosje. 

Vem . — Sdndan, asainda, tinnas,l\iSB.;Shdnjan, pdnan , Oudh ; Ban- 
dhona, Uriya ; Dargu , tella , motku, Tel. ; Telus, Khandesh. 

Grows in the sub-Himalayan traet, from the Sutlej to the Teesta, 
in Central India, and on the West Coast. 

The leaves appear after the blossoms, ancj ate in summer given as 
fodder to cattle, for which purpose the branches are lopped off, 


Ovis aries. 


OVIS, 
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PACHY- 

RHIZUS. 

3 ' OXALIS. 

526 Oxalis comiculata, Linn ., Geraniaceje. t 

Vem. — Amrool , Hind. m ¥ Surchi, khatta-mitha, chukha , Pb. ; Pooliarai, 
Tam. ; Pulichinta , Tel. j Umbuti, Duk. 

A weed abundant in cultivated places throughout the warmer, regions 
of India and Ceylon, and up to 7,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

In ^ome parts of the country it is eaten raw and cooked ds a pot-heijb. 


OXYBAPHUS. 

527 Oxybaphus Himalaicus, Edge ., Nyctagine®. 

Vem • — Pumae , baus , Pb. 1 

A scrambling herbaceous plant, with a large carrot-like root, was found 
by Edgeworth and subsequently by Dr. Stewart in the northern tracts of 
the Punjab. 

It is collected by the natives for winter fodder. 


OXYRIA. 

528 Oxyria reniformis, Hook ., Polygonace®. 

Vem. — Arnlu, Pb. 

This' small, acid plant is common in the higher regions of the Punjab 
Himalaya, and in Tibet. 

Sometimes eaten raw and in chatni , in Chamba for instance ; and is said 
to have a pleasant sorrel taste. 

OXYSTELMA. 

529 Oxystelma esculentum, Br ., Asclepiade®. 

Syn. — Pekiploca esculenta, Linn. ; Asclepias ro?ea, Roxb. 

Vem. — Kirui, doodhi, doodh-luta, Deng. ; Dooghdika, Sans. ; Doodi-palla, 
or ouru palay , Tel. ; Gharot , gatti, Pb. 

A slender, glabrour climber, is met with throughout the plains and 
lower hills of India, — Roxburgh says in ^hedges and bushes on the 
banks of water courses, pools, &c. ; Dr. Stewart says in arid tracts. 

It produces a fruit which is eaten in some parts of the country. Cattle 
eat the plant. * 

OXYTROPIS. 

530 OxytropJs microphylla, DC. Leguminos*. 

A stemTess herb of Sikkim and also of the West Himalaya, at 
altitudes between 11,000 and i6,dx>feet. 

Browsed by sheep. 

PACHYRHIZUS. 

531 Pachyrhizus angulatus, Rich Leguminos*. 

Yaka or Wayaka. 

Syn. — Doljchos bulbosus, Linn . 

A wide, climbing herb, cultivated in many parts of India for its large, 
.tuberous root, or rather underground stem, which is 6 to 8 feet in 
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1 PANICUM. 

’ . . 

length, and as thick as a man’s thigh, and which resembles a turnip in taste 
ana consistence, and is eaten both raw and boiled. In its cooked stare ' 
it has a dirty white colour and insipid flavour; but palatable enough in 
times of* scarcity. 

PANDANUS. 

Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandanejb. 532 

\tm*-Keura K Hind. ; Ked, Beng. ; Ketaki, Sa¥S. j Thalay , talum , Tam. ; 

Mugalik , Tel.; Kaida , thala, Mal.j Mudi^-kaiyeya. Cin/h. ; Tsat- 
tha^pu, Burm. • 

A common, much-branched shrub, frequently planted t>n account of, 
the powerful fragrance of the flowers, but wild on the coasts of North 
» India, Burgja^nd the Andamans. * 

The floral leases are^aten either raw or boiled. The lower pulpy 
part of the drupes is eaten by the natives in times of scarcity. Tne 
flowers together, with catechu and certain spices, form a substance 
known as Ked Khoir , which is used in pan. 


panicum. 

Panicum antidotale, Reiz ., Gramineje. 533 

Syn. — P. uliginosum, Roxb . ? 

Vem. — Gamut , ghamor , N. W. P. ; Garm , girui, mangrur J Pb. 

A tall grass, common in the Gangetic plain, also on the plains of the 
Punjab, in the Salt Range, and in Sindh. 

Some think this good foragofor cattle, others consider it bitter and not 
liked by cattle. Mr. Duthie, however, notes that at Aligarh and at Muttra 
is eaten by cattle. 

P. brizoides, Linn. 534 

Syn. — p. FLAVIDUM, Linn. ; P. flacidum. 

Vem. — Oda, udu-gadi , Tel. 

A grass comr»on in every soil and situation. Grows in tufts; parts of 
it are often tinged with purple. 

P. colonum, Linn. , 535 

Syn. — Oplismenus colonus, Kunth Echinochloa colonna, Kunth. 

Vem. — Shama , Beng.; Sarwak, jangli sawank, shamak, N. W. P. 

Abundant throughout the plains, especially in cultivated soil ( Messrs . 

Duthie and Fuller) and rich pasture grounds. 

One of the best grasses for forage (Stewart) ; c^tle are fond of it. 

P. crus-galli, Linn. 536 

Syn. — P. stagninum, Linn. ; P. %*ispidulum, Roxb. ; P. 'Amentosum, 

Roxb. • 

Vem. — Dhand, jal-sawank, N. \V. P. 

Found on the plains, and ascends to 6,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

It is a coarse species of grass vmich grows wild ; cattle are not fond 
of it. The seeds are collected by the poorer classes of natives who use » 
them as an article of diet. 

P. fimbriatum, Kunth. 537 

Syn.— Digitaria fimbriata, Link .; Corodochloa fimbriata. Nets*; 

P ASP ALUM DISTANS, Nees. • 

Found in Moradabad and the Punjab ( Duthie quoting T . T. & Jacy.J. 
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538 Ranicum fluitans, Roxb. 

Found in the Punjab and Sindh on banks of water-courses, borders of 
rice- fields, and bther moist, rich soil. 

539 P. frumentaceum, Roxb. 

Shamoola. 

Syn.— -O pusmenus frumentaceus, Link . 

Vem. — Damra-sHama , Beng. j Sawan , sanwan, sawan-bhadeka, same % or 
* samec, N. W. #P. and Oudh.; Mandira, jhangora, Kumaun and Gar- 
hwal; Kami, Kashmir; Shyamaka, Sans.; Bonta-skama, shamaloo 
r ftbc*seed), Teling. 

The quickest growing of all the millets. It has a special utility to the 

E oorer classes in affording, by its early ripening, a supp ] y of cheap grain 
efore the main autumn food crop is harvested. It '.s, however, liable to 
damage from excessive rain and blight. The soil best suited to it is de- 
scribed by Roxburgh as light, 'tolerably dry and rich. Th* grain is whole- 
some and nourishing, and is a favourite one for home consumption amongst 
the poorer classes. 

In the North West Provinces it is sown in light soils in the middle 
of June, usually with juar; the quantity of seed sown is 10 lbs. to the acre; 
the area covered is about 76,000 acres ; the crop is cut at the end of Aug- 
ust, and the yield ranges from 4 maunds of grain per acre on poor soils, 
to from 8 to 10 maunds in fairly good soil. The stalks are used as fodder 
for cattle. 


“ In a season of drought, when the usual summer rains fail, the culti- 
vation of the Sawan , or shama , on a largjr scale than usual, should be re- 
sorted to (in the same way as carrots were tried with success in the North- 
West Provinces in 1878), as it will, with little irrigation on any light soil, 
afford a harvest within six weeks from the date of sowing. ( Mr . L . Liotard .) 

5+0 P. helopus, Trin . 

Syn.— P. jowanicum. Pair .; P. Koenigii, Spreng .; Urochloa pubescens, 
Kunth. 

Vem. — B as aunt a , N, W. P. 

Found on the plains and the Himalaya up to 5,500 feet in Kumaun. 

Considered a goock fodder grass in Dehra Dun. ( J . F. D. quoted by 
Duthie.) 

gij j Van— hinuxtum, ap., Kocn. 

Syn. — P. SETIZERUM, Royie. 

Vem. — Kuni, kuru , or chirkal, N. W. P. 

Found in parts of* the North West Provinces and the Punjab close to 
the Himalaya. 

Considered by Muller and Rpyle to be a good fodder grass, and said 
by the latter to produce a grain which is eaten. 

543 P. hydaspicum, Edgew. 

Found in the Punjab. 

The seeds are said to be eaten by the poor people in Multan. 

P. italicum, Linn. See Setaria italic*, Beauv. 

543 P. jumentosum, Pen. 

? Guinea Grass. 

Syn.— P. MAXIMUM, Jacq. 

A perernial grass, native of tropical Africa, Needs very little care 
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PAtfICUM. 

after being once planted, and is an excellent fodder grass. It has b^Bjgl 
highly recommended for cultivation in parts of India. 

Panicum miliaceum, *Linn. 9 544 

VERAGOOrWARREE, CHKNA Or INDIAN MlLLET. 

Syn. — P. MILIUM, Pets. ; P. ASPERRIMUM, Lag . 

Vem . — Cheena , Hind., Beng. ; Chehna , chinwa , chtrwa, sawan~cha(l%a , 
sa&an-jethwa, kuri, phikar , rally bansi, N # W. P. ; Chinan , aradn, 

Pb. ; Dukhun t Arab.; Araan , Peks. j Unoo , vreehib-heda , Sans.; 

Varagu , S. Ind.; Worga t worglo (the grain), 'ieling. % * 

Considered a native of Egypt or Arabia (Z?C.), introduced at a very j 
early period into India ( Duthie ) ; End now extensively cultivated^ India, I 
generally cyi^levated, light, rich soil. In \he Himalaya it ascends 
10,000 feet in aljtibtde. It is, however, inferior to P. italicum, and fetches 
a lower price in the bazars. Besides, it is slow growing, thus occupying 
tlje soil for 3 long time. In some places the grain is consumed mostly 
unground. 

Th$ season for cultivation is stated by Roxburgh to be immediately 
after the rains ; this would take the crop into the cold weather, and coin- 
cides with Dr. Royle, who says it is grown in winter. Messrs. Duthie 
and Fuller, however, say it is grown in the North West Provinces in 
April to May under irrigation from wells, and that it is a precarious 
crop liable to damage from the hot winds. The area thus cultivated 
in the North West Provinces is reported to be about 12,400 acres; the 
quantity of seed sown is 10 lbs. to the acre, and the average yield is 
given at from 6 to 8 maunds of grain per acre. 

In the Deccan it is sown by hand in June or July and is sometimes 
transplanted, weeded in August-September, and reaped in November- 
Decembcr. 

In the Punjab the crop is grown mostly in the northern districts. 

The straw is of no use as fodder, and is thrown on the manure heap, 
or used as bedding. 

P. miliare, Lamb . cac 

Shamay. 

Vem . — Kutk 1, Hind.; Nella-shama , nella-shamaloo (the grain). 

Known usually in Bengal as the little millet; is a native of India, 
but is not extensively cultivated. Cultivated in 1 the Punjab up to the 
Kheree Pass, also in Nepal and Central India. 

“One of the sorts of dry ’or small grain which is generally cul- 
tivated on an elevated, light, rich soil. The seed is an article of diet 
with those Hindus who inhabit the higher lands. Cattle are fond of the 
straw.” ( Roxb .) 

P. neurodes, Schuit. , 546 

Syn. — P. nervosum, Roxb . ; P. nepalense, Sprang. 

Found in the Jumna valley in t wet ground; also in Saharunpore. 

(J. F . D'. and Royle , quoted by Dutlffe.) 

P. paludosum, Roxb. 547 

Syn. — P. natans, Koen. 

Vem . — Barethiy kalasnar , Beng. 

Found in western parts of the North West Provinces ; bears a re- 
semblance^ P. uliginosum {Roxb.). 

It is a coarse grass ; cattle arc not fond of it; ana 1 it becomes much 
smaller on dry ground. (Roxb.) 3 
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54 ® -Sanicum plicatum, Roxb. 

Syn. — P. NERVOSUM, Roxb. I P. NEPALENSE, Sprettg. J P. ASPERATUM, 
Kunth. 

Found in Nepal and sub-Himalayan tract of the North West 
* Provinces. c 

It is of too coarse a nature for cattle, but its foliage makes it orna. 
1 mental. (Roxb.) 

549 P. prostratum, Ldmb. 

Syn.-^P. PROCUMBENS, Nets. I P. SETIGEAum, Ret*.; P. REPENS, Burnt.; 
' P < C/ESPITORU M, Swart*. 

Inhabits the plains of the Punjab and the North West Provinces. 
Mueller recommends it for pasture. 

550 P. psilopodium, Trin. 

Syn. — P. ROYLEANUM, Nfes. 

Vera. — Kutki, mijhri, N. W. P. 

A millet found in Central and Northern India, ascending the 
Himalaya to 6,000 feet, towards Kumaun and Mussourie. 

Common in the Central Provinces, and is grown there in very 
poor soil. In the North West Provinces also it is grown on the poorest 
village lands, but the cultivation is very limited. In Bundelkhand the 
area cultivated with kutki is reported to be 16,849 acres. The season for 
cultivation is from June to October. 

55 * P. repens, Linn. 

Syn. — P. I SC HA£ MO IDES, Ret*. 

Found in Oudh and the Punjab. 1 

A pretty, perennial grass on river banks and in swampy places. 
Cattle are fond of it, and the Cinghalese regard it as a good fodder 
grass. 

553 P. sanguinale, Linn. 

Syn. — Paspalum sanguinale, DC.; Syntherisma vulgare, Schrad. 
Vem. — Mothi-kabbal , takri, and farw , Pb. ; Kewai, N. W. P. 

Mr. Duthie says this grss is very common on the plains, and on the hills. 
Dr. Stewart considers it to be one of the best fodder grasses. 

553 Var. dliare, Ret*, sp. ; 

Syn. — Paspalum ciliare, DC. 

Vem. — Makur-jali, thakhriya , tikkria, kewai , N. W. P. 

Found on the plains of tfie North West Provinces and the Punjab, also 
in Nepal; delights most in newly laid-down pasture ground. 

Cattle are very fond of this grass. 

554. P. semialatum, R.Br. 

A superior tall grass of qasy dispersion in warm, humid localities. 
(Mueller. y Inhabits the Himalaya in Kumaun from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, 
also in Nepal. ^ 

PALAVER. 

555 * Papaver somniferv.m ; Linn., Papaveracil®. 

The White Poppy ; Opium. 

Vera. — Post , apiiHj aphing , Beng., Hind.; Khash-khashrkapost, Dec.; 
Gasa-gasa-tol , Tam. ; (xasa-gasa-tol u, Tel. 

Extensively t cultivated in North and Central India. t 
The seeds are, in Upper India, sometimes put into sweet cakes which 
. are eaten by the higher ranks of Hindus at their festivals. Mr. Bingham 
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says that “ the seed has no narcotic qualities, but has a sweet taste, anal 
used parched by the lower class of natives as a food ^nd that “ it is alsi 
much used by the sweetmeat makers as an addition in their wares.’ 

After the oil,is extracted, “ the cake is solc^ as a food to the poorer classes.’ 

The oil is used as Salad oil for cooking purposes. The seed is the man 
*see^ given to cage-birds. 

Pentium tiliaceum. W. &A. See Hibiscus tilisceus. Linn., Malvaceae 

PARKINSONIA 

Parkinsonia ^culeata, Linn., Leguminos*. 556 

The Jerusalem J'horn. 

Vtm.— Vilaiatikikkar, Pb. 

An introduced shrub, or small tree, now almost naturalised in India, 
especially in the arid zones, where it is grown as a hedge plant. {Gamble.) 

In*the Punjab it is lopped of its smaller branches which are given 
to goats as fodder. 

PASPALUM. 

Paspalum scrobiculatum, Linn., Gramineje. 557 

Millet Khoda. 

Vera. — Koda-ka-choul , Hind. ; Kodon , koda, kodram , marsi , N. W. P. 
and Oudh ; Kodon , kodra , Pb. ; Koda , Beng. ; Korudoosha , kodruva , 

Sans. ; Arugu , Teling. 

A native of India. Cultivated by the natives in many parts of India. 

It delights in a light, dry, loose soil, but will grow in a very barren one j 
time of cultivation being the rainy season. 

In the North West Provinces it is grown chiefly by the lower classes 
on inferior outlying land ; and its cultivation is far more extensive than 
that of any of the other minor millets, owing to the readiness with which 

/ it grows in the purest soil : the area under kodon in the thirty temporarily- 
settled districts of these provinces is reported to be 213,000 acres: the 
sowing takes place at the commencement of the rains, at the rate of 
from 12 and 20 lbs. of seeds per acre, and the ^ crop is cut in October, 
with a yield of from 10 to 12 maunds of grain per acre, including the 
chaff, which is of large proportion and difficult of separation. 

This common and cheap grain is an article of diet with the poorer 
classes, particularly those who inhabit the fountains and the more Darren 
parts of the country, but it is not considered wholesome, as it pro- 
duces diarrhoea. Being a comparatively unprofitabfe crop, it is not sown 
where more valuable crops will grow. “A curious fact connected with 
the grain is its liability to produce a soft of intoxication, whiefys vouched 
for by many authorities.” (Duthie.) # 

The straw is given as fodder to cattle, and is readily eaten by them, 
whether green or dry. ' 

Var. — Sult an s, Duthie . SS8 

Syn.— P. Kora, Linn . 

Vem. — Kodu , Hind. ; Netr-aruga , Teling. 

This grass is found near water edges, and is considered by Mr. Duthie^ 
to be probably the wild state of P. scrobicu latum . Roxburgh placed it as # 
a distinct sgedes under Paspalum. 

Cattle are fond of it, whether green or dry. 

?avia indica. See ASsculus indica, Colelr ., Sapindacee. 
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PENNISETUM. 

Fennisetum cenchroides, Rich, Gramine®. 

Syn.— P. Rufescens. Spring Cenchrusciliaris, Linn. , C. echinoides* 

\ Wight. , 

Vem.— Angan, dhaman, kurkan, Pb. j Kusa , charwa , N. W. P. 

Common in the Punjab and North West Provinces on the plains and 
lowefhills. 

Described by Dr. Stewart as one of the best of all *\e wild grasses for 
forage for cows and horses. In the dry parts round Multan the seeds are 
used by the natives as food. 


P. typhoideum, Rich. 

The Bulrush, Cumboo, or Spiked Millet ; DekkelA, Fr. 

Syn. — Holcus spicatus, Linn.; Panicum spicatum, Roxb.; Pknicillaria 
Spicata, Lindl.; P. cylindrica, R. & B. 

Vern. — Bajra, bajri , lahra , Hind.; Pedda-ganti (plant), gantiloo (grain), 
Tel. ; Chambu , Tam. 

A native of tropical Asia, Nubia and Egypt. Cultivated to a large 
extent in Northern and Southern India during the rainy season ; seed 
sown in June and July brodcast at the rate of 2J to 3 seers per acre, 
reaped in September and October and November; and yields about 
668 lbs of seed and 3 tons of straw per acre. The grain is used chiefly 
by the lower classes of natives. It is eaten most in the cold weather as 
flour and made into roties (hand-bread), and occasionally with butter 
milk. With the usual adjuncts of a little milk, &c., it forms the staple 
food of many. It is considered heating. But it is more nutritious than 
rice. 

There are two well-marked varieties, one (bajra)mth greenish, coloured 
grain, and the other {bajri) with reddish grain. (Dithie.) 

The green chopped stalks and leaves arc used as fodder for cattle. 

It is much cultivated in the higher lands on the Coromandel Coast. 

In the North We;.t Provinces and Oudfi the area grown with bajra 
and bajra-arhar in the thirty temporarily-settled districts is 1,965,471 
acres. It is grown on poor light-soiled outlying land. The cost of culti- 
vation including rent is Rs. 9^ per acre; the out-turn is from si to 
7 maunds of grain to the acre, with about 30 maunds of dry fodder. 
(Messrs. Duthie and Fuller.) By the addition of hops a pleasant beer 
may be made of the decorticated pith. 

An export trade exists in this millet to other countries by sea, but 
the trai’e returns do not give the figures separately for it but put it under 


jfuar , whicn see. 

The fruit spike is thicker than a man’s thumb and 6 to 9 inches long 
in India, being twice as long as that of the African species. 

Except Sorghum this is the me it cultivated grain in India. 


PENTATROPIS. 

Pentatropis mjcrophylla, Wight & Am Asclepiadm. 

This shrub is much like the following in habit and character; inhabit 5 
the Sundarbans, the Deccan southwards, and Pegu. 

i 
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Pentatropis spiralis, Dent. 

Vem. — Ambarvel , van - vert , Pb. 

A twining, slender shrub found from the Punjab and Sind to the Jumna 
river eastwards, and to Afghanistan westwards. 

• In the Punjab the small tubers which grow on its roots in spring are 
peeled and eaten, and are said to be sweet and filling. (Z)r. Stewart). , 


PEUCE 

DANUE 
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PERILLA. 

Per ilia ocimoides, Linn., Labiatje. 363 

ia 9 Naga. 

Native of Nopals introduced into parts of Bengal. Also found wild 
and cultivated in Manipur, where the leaves and seeds are used as articles 
okfood. * 


PERIPLOCA. 

Periploca aphylla, Dccaisne , Asclepiadeje. 

Syn.— C ampelepis viminea, Falc. 

Vem.— Buraye, Sind. ; Barrarra , bane , Trans-Indus; Bat Ha , Jhelum 
and Chenab. 

A shrub of the arid, dry zones of the Punjab and Sind. 

In various places in these tracts the buds are eaten by the natives, raw 
or cooked, as a vegetable : they are said to taste like raisins. 

The plant is eaten by goats'. 


PETROSELINUM. 

Petroselmum sativum, Hoff 6* Koch, Umbelliferje. 565 

Parsley. 

Vem. — PBar-salert, Pb. 

A native of Sardinia, wild in many parts of England, and cultivated 
for the sake of its finely-cut leaves, which are largely used for flavouring 
dishes. I 

Dr. Stewart says it is cultivated on the plains of India, but probably 
only for the European residents. 

• 

PEUCEDANUM. 

Peucedanum graveolens, Benth., Umbelufer*. 

SoWA. ^ 

Syn.— Anethum sow a, R . 

V^m .—Sulpha, Beng. ; Sowa, Hind. 

Found throughout tropical ancj sub-tropical India ; often cultivated. 

(C. B. Clarke in FI. Br. Ind.) J 

The time of culture is the cold Reason, and the object of the cultivation 
is the carminative s,eed, which is used for culinary and medicinal purposes, 
and is met with in every market. It is from this seed that tne use£ui 
Bishop’s weed oil is obtained. 

The natives commonly use the seed in their curries^ 

• 

“The leaves also are used in a similar way, in vegetable as well as i: 
meat curries, and give a peculiar flavour to the curr^. £ fr. L. Libtard \ 
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PHASEOLUS. 

567 Phaseolus aconitifolius, Jacq., Leguminosje. 

Vem. —Moth, mot hi, HiNb". 5 Mokushtha , Sans. 

Found from the “ Himalayas to Ceylon, tropical regions up to 4,000 feet 
iifthe North-West.” ( Baker in FI. Br. Ind.) Closely related' to P. 
trilobus^nd agreeing with it in flowers and general habits.'* Cultivated 
as a hot weather crop in the plains in dry, light^ sandy soil. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh it is grown as a sole crop and 
1 also among millets ; the area under Moth as a sole crop is returned 
at 211,006 acres in the thirty temporarily-settled districts ; the seed is sown 
broad-cast at the rate of 4 seers to the acre; the average ^ut-turn is 8 
maunds of grain to the acre, with rather less tfaan doUbb this amount of 
fodder. ( Messrs . Duthie and Fuller.) 

The grain is used as food by the natives, and is said to*cure flatulercy, 
but is not considered wholesome. It is also used as cattle-food, and is 
considered a fattening diet. The leaves and stalks are also .given to 
cattle. 

308 P. calcaratus, Roxb. 

Closely allied to P. Mungo ; P. TOROSUS, Roxb., is probably a cultivated 
form. 

Inhabits all parts of the tropical zone from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and appears both cultivated ana wild. 

j 6 q P. lunatus, Linn. 

Syn. — P. LUNATUS, Willd. ; P. VULGARIS, Wall. 

A tall, biennial plant ; legume 2 to 3 inches long, scimitar-shaped, 
seeds large, variable in colour ; like the * French Bean’ in general aspect, 
but with smaller and more numerous flowers. Its pod is flat and broad 
with only two or three seeds. Everywhere cultivated. 

For cultivated varieties, see FI. Br. Ind. II. % 200. 

/o P. Mungo, Linn. 

Syn, — P. Max, Roxb.; P. Aurens, Ham.; P. Hirtus, Retm. 

Vena. — Mug, BenTs. ; Mung, Hind. ; Mudga , Sans. ; Pucha-payaroo , 
Tam.; Pessaloo, Tel. 

Cultivated throughout the plains, and ascends to 6,000 feet in 
the outer ranges of the North West Himalaya. Requires a strong, 
rich, dry soil ; seldom grown alone, but generally as a subordinate crop 
in fields of millet or cotton ; the seeds, at the rate of 12 seers per acre, are 
sown at the commencement of the rains ; and the crop is reaped in Octo- 
ber a fortnight before the millets. The out-turn of grain is stated by 
Roxburgh to be thirty-fold, and* by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller about 
5 maunds to\he acre (nine-fold) : the latter is probably nearer the mark. 

The ripe grain has a good taste, is wholesome and nutritious, is much 
, esteemed, and commands a comparatively high price. The crushe dstalks 

* and leaves are prized as fodder for cattle. 

It is not* however, 4 possible to give even an approximately correct 

• estimate of the area covered by the crop, owing to tne almost invariable 
’ practice just noted of growing it as a subordinate crop. 

M r , Fuller writes : “ It is in some respects remarkable that it is not more 
‘frequently grown alone, since its grain commands a far higher price than 
that of millet, but tt\\s is no doubt partly explained by the prGcariousness 
J of its growth ; heavy and continuous rain', especially in September (when 
it is in flower) often causing absolute ruin. But as a counterpoise to 
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this it bears, and justly, the reputation of being able to withstand a great 
deal of drought, and inja. season of scanty rainfall, when nfillets have utterly 
failed, it, with urd, lobia end moth, forms a most valuable food resource, 
the so-called 'subordinate* crop becomiifg in this case of first-rate rm- 
pprtance. Another advantage which these pulses share with arhar is 
that «*f not impoverishing the soil, or at all events not to the extenrfof 
gramineous^crops such as the millets.” 

Var. radiatus. Linn, 

Syn. — P. Roxburghii, W. & A. _ 

Vein. — Mqsh-kolai, Beng. ; Urd, mash , Hind.; Masha, Sans.; Mimu- 
mulet, l|L. t 

This variety differs from P. Mungo in having longer and more trailing 
stepis, in the plant being much more hair/, the reddish brown pubescens 
giving the foliage a lighter tint; in the seeds being fewer, larger and 
longer, jnd usually of a dark-brown colour ( Duthie and Fuller). 

Urd itself (radiatus) has two distinct sub-varieties, one with large 
black seeds ripening in August and September, and the other with smaller 
green seeds ripening in October ana November. Both are, however, 
sown at the commencement of the rains : the soils which suit the crop are 
of the heavier classes. 

It is cultivated in most parts of the plains. In the North West Prov- 
inces and Oudh it is grown everywhere, generally as a subordinate crop 
with millet or cotton, but sometimes by itself; the area covered annually 
by urd alone is returned at abput 258495 acres in the 30 temporarily- 
settled districts, and if the area be added in which it is sown as a subor- 
dinate crop, the total would be twelve times as large as this for the 30 
districts. The rate of seed sown is 4 to 6 seers per acre when grown 
alone ; and the out-turn in this case is estimated at 5 maunds of grain to 
the acre, with three times this weight of straw ; when grown with other 
crops the out-turn varies considerably, owing to the absence of any definite 
proportion (Duthie and Fuller). 


Phaseolus trilobus, Ait. 

Syn. — Dolichos trilobatub, Linn. 

VtttU—Mugani, Beng. 

Ranges throughout India, wild and commonly cultivated; ascends in 
the North West to 7,000 feet. • 

Seeds gathered and eaten by the poor. 

Affords good fodder. ( Voigt.) 

P. vulgaris, Linn . 

Kidney or French Beans, or Haricot. 

Syn.— P. vulgaris, WiUd.; P. ^anus, Linn. 

Cultivated, for the sake of its yojiig pods, in all parts of India, chiefly 
in gardens. The green pod and its Immature beaqs are cut up into slices, 
boiled, and eaten. 9 

Stems low or suberect, twining; legumes 4 to 6 inches long. 

Drs. Birch and Russel, in the Indian Review, strongly recommend as 
a tropical food "French Beans,” being equally nutritive with meat while 
costing only® one-fifth of the price, and add:— "Thise when suitably 
dressed are more readily assimildted than flesh, and the eater feels lighter 
and less oppressed than after a meal of the latter/’ As dried beans they 
might be largely utilised by the shikari and the soldier ip t m field. 
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••slip of wood or piece of the date or palmyra leaf is inserted into the notch. 
The juice issues from the notch, is conducted by the channel and falls into 
an earthen pot which is tied on to receive it. In the cold season, ». e., 
from the end of October to February, the trees are thus tapped in the 
evening, and the juice is taken* before sunrise. It is used in two ways : ( a ) 
in its unfermented fresh state, (b) in its fermented state. In its^ fre£h 
stJite it is used in two ways. In a smaller proportion it is sold In the 
early mornings as Khejjtir-rtis : it is then the sweet juice and'is drank by 
the natives aj such. b In a larger proportion, also in the early morning, 
' the sweet juice is collected, generally under some shady bamboo grove 
/or tamarind 'tree, in large, open earthen vessels and boiled over wood- 
fire untfc the juice becomes thicK. It is then taken off the fire, and dried 
by exposure. The substance obtained is Jageri or Ge^T^or raw Date 
sugar. The quantity of raw sugar thus made in Bengal* Orissa, and the 
southern regions every year is large. 

A small proportion of the juice, instead of being used in the two wkys 
above described, is exposed to the sun’s influence and soon ferments, and 
is then known as Toddy (English) or Tart (Beng., Hind,). In thcf making 
of Toddy the tapping of the trees is not confined to the cold season only, 
but is practised throughout the year. Toddy is used for two purposes— 
(i) as an intoxicating drink, (2) as yeast in making bread. 


PHRAGMITES. 

581 Phragmites communis, Trin., Gramineje. 

Common Reed. 

Syn.— Arundo Phragmites, Ltnn. 

Vein. — Dila y Pb. 

Inhabits the highlands of western Tibet, Lahoul and I^idak up to 
14,000 feet, and through Kashmir, Jhelum valley, and Garhwal, down to 
Lahore and Ferozepur. 

In Ladak eaten by cattle, in Lahoul used for roofing. Sandals are 
made from its stems. 

PHYLLANTHUS. 

/e 

egg Phyllanthus distichus, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiacem. 

Syn. — P. LONG I FOLIA, Jacq. 

Vem.- Loda % nori , Beng. ;• Harfaruri , chalmeri, Hind. ; Fussa-usareki , 
Tel. 5 Arunilli , Tam. ; Kimeli , Mysore; Thirt-bo-ei-pyoo , Burm. 

An elegant, smaB tree common in gardens in South India, Burma, 
and the Andaman Islands. 

Produces at the beginning of ^the hot season numerous small reddish 
flowers, wnich* are succeeded by small, fleshy fruits not unlike goose- 
berries. The fruits are much used as an article of food, either raw or 
dressed in various fashions, or pickled^ or made into preserves. • 

eg. P. Emblica, Linn. 

Vem. — Ambal , dmtyi, Pb. ; Daula \ dmla , aonla, dmlita , aura , Hind.; 
Amla, ambolati , amulati, aid thanda,BENQ,;Anvala, Bom. ; Ambari, 
Garo. : Amluki , Ass. ; Nelli , neUekai , Tam. ; Osirka , usri, asereki , Tel. ; 
Nelli , Kan. ; Shabjee , tasha, Burm. 

* A moderate-sized tree in the dry forests of India and Burma, 

The add fruit tf this species, which is of the size of a small 
gooseberry, with a fleshy outer covering, and a hard three-celled nut, 
containing six .seeds, is the Emblic Myrabolan. It is used, among other 
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purposes, for food and preserves by the natives. It is made into a sweeiy 
meat with sugar, or eaten raw as a condiment. It is also used as a pickle 
or preserved in sugar.- Branches of the tree are sorftetimes placed in 
wells with the view of imparting a pleasant flavout to the water. 

» 

PHYSALIS. 

Ply salis minima, Linn., Solanaceje. 

V ern. - Bun-tepoori, Beng. ; Tulati-pati , Hind. 

An herb common in places throughout the tropical regiops of India.^* 

Produces berries which are smaller than the following and are eatem 
by natives. • 

P. peruviana, un*. , 

Cape Gooseberry. 

Syn. — P? Edulis. 

Xgm,~~Tepoori, Beng.; Tepari, Hind. 

A native of tropical America. A weak, sub-erect plant cultivated to a 

limited extent, and here and there, throughout India for its fine-flavoured, 
luscious fruit. 

The berries are large, yellowish, and palatable ; and are eaten raw by 
all classes. Europeans eat them raw, as well as in preserve. 

Physochlaina praealta, Hook /., Solanace*. 

Vem — Sholar, bajar-bang, nandm, dandarna , Pb.; Lang bang , Ladak. 

Met with in North Kashmir and Western Tibet, altitude 12,000 to 
15,000 feet. 

The leaves are used medicinally, and are said to be poisonous. At 
Lahoul, however, they are browsed by cattle. 


PHYTOLACCA. 


Phytolacca acinosa, Roxb., Verbenace.®. 

Vem. — Lubar y burgee, rinsag, jirka, mat ass or, sarunga , Pb. 

An herbaceous, erect plant in the Himalaya, from the Punjab to Nepal, 
at altitudes qf 3,500 to 8,000 feet. 

The fruit and perhaps the leaves are said t<} produce delirium when 
eaten. . The leaves are, however, eaten by the natives in Nepal and else- 
where in curries. # 

PICEA, 


Picea Webbiana, Lamb ., Conifers. 

1 Vem.—Paludar , badar, rag, dhunnu, spun, bajur, Pb. 

A large tree in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya $rom 1,500 to 
5,500 feet. 

The twigs and leaves are much used as fodder in parts of the Jhelum 
basin. . 

PICRiSMA. A 


Picrasma quassioides, Benn., Siharube®. 

A large, scrambling shrub or plant of sub-tropical Himalaya, met with*] 
from Jamu to Nepal and Bhutan. 

Product green flowers and small red fruit or drives. The fruit is 
eaten in some parts of the above tracts by natives. The shrub is 
browsed by goats and sheep. 
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PIMPINELLA. 

590 Pimpinella Anisum, Linn., Umbelliferje. 

The Anise seed. 

Vern. — Belati-radhuni. 

This annual of the Carrot family is a native of Europe. 

Sometimes met with in cultivation in gardens during the cold season ; 
introduced feom Europe. •> 

In the Peshawar valley the plant is said to be used as a vegetable, and 
perhaps it is so used in some other parts also. But it is cultivated chiefly 
or its seeds which are officinal and is used in confectionery. From them 
is made the well-known cordial called Aniseed. r ir 


PINUS. 

501 ‘inus Gerardiana, Wall, Coniferje. 

The Neosa Pine. 

V era — Ch ilghosa , jalghoea , Afg. ; Chiri , pritu , mirri , galgoja , CHENAB; 

Kashti, Ravi ; Chilgoja, Simla. 

A moderate-sized tree with very thin grey bark ; found in the inner 
dry and arid parts of the North-West and Punjab Himalaya, in isolated 
areas of no great extent, generally between 6,ooo and 10,000 feet ; also 
on the mountains of North Afghanistan and Kafiristan. The tree is 
valued on account of the cylinder-shaped, almond-like seeds contained in 
the cones. The latter ripen towards the end of October, and the seeds 
are extracted from the unopened cones by heating. 

They are largely eaten by the natives, are stored for winter use, and 
are also sold, in considerable quantities, in the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan tracts, and exported partly to the plains. Besides the 
local supplies, large quantities are imported into the Punjab from 
Afghanistan d 

No statistics are available of the probable annual produce, but the 
following furnishes some data: a full-sized cone yields more than a 
hundred seed ; each tree produces from 15 to 25 cones ; the seed is sold 
in the Simla bazars Ft from 6 to 8 seers per rupee. 

592 P. longifolia, Roxb. 

Vern. — Nakhtar , Afg. ; Chtl y chir , drab chir , Pb.; Anander , JHELUM; 

Dhtp, Oudh ; Dhiip , sala dhup , Nepal. 

A large tree of Afghanistan, outer North-West Himalaya, ascending 
to 7,500 feet ; Sikkim, and Bhutan, ascending to 4,000 feet, though scarce 
above 3,000 feet. 

Drv Stewart writes : "In parts of the Jhelum basin, the turpentiny 
seed is at times eaten when food is scarce, but it cannot be a pleasant, 
and is probably not a nutritious, food.” 


PIPER. 

Piper Betle, Linn t1 Piperacea 
593 Syn.— Chavica Betle, Miq . 

Vern. — Pdn, Hind., Eeng.j Tambula , Sans.; Tam. j Tamed* 

pakoo , 1%L., Pdna, nagavela , Bom. 

Cultivated throughout India for its leaves. 

The leaves of this plant, together with lime, catechu, and betelnut, 
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and also certain spices, such as cardamoms, nutmegs, and cloves, a*e 
made into little packets called pdn> generally chewed by the natives of 
India; especially after meals. * 

Pjper nigrum, Linn. 5^ 

Black Pepper. 

Vena. — Kala-marich.frole-marichf&WG,, Hind.; Choka, Dec^; Milagu , 

Tam.; Miriyalu,iEU h # . 

A climber, extensively cultivated for the sake of* its currant-ljjk^ 
berries in South India. 

'Ihese berries are at first green, then red^but on being^atfiered and 
dried becog^e^lack, and as Black Pepper are very commonly used both 
by Natives and Buropejyis in food, and to a small extent medicinally. 

White Pepper is the same berry, but divested of its skin by macera- 
tion in watqf and subsequent rubbing f made whiter by chlorine. The 
highest esteemed Pepper comes from the Malabar coast. When left to 
itselfcthe Pepper-vine attains a height of upwards of 20 feet, but it is 
found convenient to keep it down to 12 feet. They attach themselves to 
rough-bark trees and bear their berries from the time they are 3 till 
they are 7 or 8 years old. 

A large export trade is carried on in Pepper by sea to foreign countries 
The following table will show the extent of the trade during the last 
five years : — 


Official years. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Value in 

Rs. 

1878-79 

7 .M 9,323 

I 2 ,t 7,365 

1879-80 

3 , 315,901 

6,42,853 

1 880-8 1. ....... 

4 , 9 » 7,548 

10,32,771 : 

1881-82 ...... •• 

3,617,634 

8,01,463 

1882-83 

9,265411 

23,06,721 


« 


Analysis of exportation of Black Pepper from India for the year 
1882-83 


Provinces from which 
exported. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Countries to which 
* exported. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Madras . , 

Bombay .... 
Bengal .... 
Sindh .... 

7 , 509 , 9 '9 
1,748,328 
6,244 
920 

France . i , 

United Kingdom 

Persia .... 
Turkey in Asia . . 4 

Arabia . . . •* . 

Aden .... 
Egypt 

Other countries 

• 

6,742,9°! 

854,075 

, 46 i, 55 i 

461,151 

37!,6 48 
217,952 
126,800 
299,333 

Total . 

9.265^" 

Total . 

« « 

9,265,411 


P. sylvaticum, Roxl. 

Verg. — Pahari-peepul, N. W. Bengal. 

Met with in the mountains on the north-west border of Bengal. 
The natives use this pepper, both green and ripe, in their dishe?. 
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PISTACIA. 

6 g 6 | Pistacia integerrima, J . L. Stewart, Anacaediace*. 

Vcrn.— Kaka, kakkar , kangar , tunga, Pb.; Kakrasinghi , Bkng. 
r A tree with rough bark, met with on the Sulaiman Range, the oflter 
, North-West Himalaya, extending eastward to Kumaun, altitude 6,000 
feet. , 1 ; « 

"The leaves are lopped for fodder , for buffaloes and camels.” 
^ (Gambled 

597 P. verk, Linn. 

The Pistachio Nut. 

VtnL — Pista , Beng., Hind., & Bom. 

A small tree of Western 'Asia and Afghanistan. , . r 

Produces the pistachio nut which is oval-shaped and sometimes an 
inch long, but generally not more than half-an-inch. It has a brittle 
shell enclosing the eatable part which is of a greenish color and an agree- 
able flavour. It is eaten by all the well-to-do classes. Large quantities 
are imported from Afghanistan into many parts of India as far down as 
Calcutta. It is simply dried like almonds or made into articles of con- 
fectionery. 

The exact quantity cannot be ascertained, as the trade returns do not 
specify the nut, but lump it under the head of "fruits, nuts and vege- 
tables.” 

They are supposed to be the nuts sent by Jacab into Egypt. 

PISUM. 

598 Pisum arvense, Linn., Leguminosje. 

The Grey or Field Pea. 

V tm.. L —Desi-mattar r chota mattarj Hind., Beng.; also kalon, kulai batana 
in parts of N. W. P. 

Native of Greece and the Levant, and probably the parent of P. Sar 
thrum. Cultivated ir* many parts of India during the cold weather. 

Produces small, round, compressed, greenish and marbled grains ; 
and is by Roxburgh considered to be a variety of the common grass 
field pea, and by Baker in PI. Br, Ind. to be a sub-species. It may be a 
sub-species of the next (P. sativum). 

It must be, however, carefully distinguished from the Kesari, Lathyrus 
sativus, which is a different species, but to which it bears some resem- 
blance ^oth in appearance of, the grain and the mode of cultivation. 
See Lathynyt sativus, also the next. 

Field peas are often, in England, drilled with horse-beans, the mix- 
ture being known as Poults, a corruption of Pulse. Pease straw is highly 
esteemed as fodder. 

599 P. sativum, Linn . . 

The Common Pea. 

Vera. — Matt or, gofanattar, N. W. P. ; Harenso , Sans. 

An annual tendril climber, a native of the South of Europe. Culti- 
vated in many ptrts of India during the cold weather. If includes the 
* white peas known as Cabli and Patnai according as they are large or 
small. P. jf&thrnm is more valuable and proliflc than P. arvense. 
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Peas are sown in the North West Provinces and Oudh from the end 
of September to the middle of October on heavy soil at the rate 
of i|' maunds per acre if of the fine and at i maund irbf the coarse kind ; 
the cost of production per acre is about Rs. 12-13 for the latter and 
Rs. 17-13 for the former kinds, assuming that the soil is twice watered 
during the whole season. The crop suffers from frost and the ravages of 
caterpillar ; the average area sown annually in the thirty temporal ily- 
settled districts of the North West Provinces is reported to De atfout 
379*852 acres. The average out-turn is from, 10 to 16 maunds per 
irrigated and from 7 to 8 maunds per unirrigated acre.* The out-turnflf 
chaff (bhusa) is about equal to that of grain. 

This, one of the oldest and most valuable^of cultivated IggiAnes, when 
dried and^pljj, is used for soups, or ground %to meal for puddings, &c. 
It contains upwards of one-seventh more of nourishing matter than is 
found in the same weight of wheaten bread. But it is when young and 
^jeen that jj, is chiefly used by Europ 0 ans, and more especially when in 
the beginning of the season it is scarce and regarded as a vegetable deli- 
cacy* 

PITHECOLOBIUM. 

Pithecolobium dulce, Benth., Legumtnosje. 

Manilla Tamarinds. 

Syn. — Mimosa dulcis, Roxb.\ Inga dulcis, Willd. 

Vern. — Dakhani-babul, Hind.; Karkapili, Tam.; Sime hunase, Kan.; 

Knaytanyeng , Burm. 

A large tree introduced from Mexico and now cultivated throughout 
India and in large numbers along the railway lines in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. 

Flowers during the cold season in this country, and produces an- 
nually in abundance pods 4 to 5 inches in length and £ inch in breadth 
with six to eight seeds. 

The seeds are half enveloped in a sweet, wholesome and edible, 
whitish pulp contained in a cylindrical, irregularly-swollen pod, curled 
at the top. 

POA. 

Poa annua, Linn., Graminem. 

Syn.— P. SUPINA, Schrad 

Vern. — Chtrua, N. W. P. 

A very common grass in Europe where it is considered goed for 
early pasturage. In India it inhabits the plains *and Himalaya within 
the limits of the Punjab and North-West Provinces. (Duthte.) 

P. plumosa, Rctz. &AFragrostis p&lmosa, Link. 

P. pratepsis, Linn. ■ 

Smooth-stalked meadow grass. 

Syn. P. ANGUSTIFOLIA, Lintty 

Found in Tibet, Kashmir, ana the Him&lay*. 

Mr. Duthie writes “ In England it is considered to be a good 
fodder grass, and valuable for early hay. In America it is known Ijy 
the name of ‘ Kentucky blue grass, and is much prized for pastures 
and lawijs.” * 

This and the following are regarded as specially Valuable for agricul- 
tural purposes. 
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Met with in the highlands of Western Tibet, 12,000 to 14,000 feet in 
altitude. 

Thrives well in moist and rich soil, and considered a valuable gras, 
,/ in such soils. 


'podophyllum. 

Podophyllum emodi, Wall , Berberim. 

Vei£. — Papri, ban-kpkri, chijakri , gul-kakru , Pb. 

A stout, erect herb of the inner Himalaya from Sikkinr *o Hazara and 
Kashmir, at 9,000 to 14,000 and 6,000 feet. 

Produces handsome red fruits which ripen in September and October 
and are eaten by natives in f most parts. Europeans consider theiruit 
insipid. 


POLLINIA. 

605 Pollinia eriopoda, Hance, Gramineje. 

Bankass. 

Syn. — Spodiodogon angustifolius, Trin.i Andropogon notopogon 
Nees. 

Vem. — Bhabar , bankas , munji , Hind. 

Inhabits the plains of the Punjab and North-West Provinces, com- 
mon also along the Terai, and at low elevations on the hills. ( Duthie .) 

Much used for cordage in the Gorakhpur district, also for the con- 
struction of swing bridges in the hills. ( Duthie ) Used as a cattle fodder. 


polygonum. 

606 Polygonum molle, Don., Polygonace^e. 

Vem. — Totnye , patu-swa, Nepal. 

A straggling shriyb extremely common in the hills of Sikkim and 
Bhutan, from 5,000 to' 8,000 feet in altitude. 

The young shoots are pleasantly acid and are eaten like rhubarb. 

607 P. polystachyum, Wall. 

Vern. — Amftdundi , chuchi, tror, Pb. 

A tall tree of the Punjab Himalaya, from 6,000 to i?,ooo feet ir 
altitude. » 

The youm* leaves are eaten by the natives as a pot-herb. The stalks 
are eaten ,raw in some places after being peelei. When stewed they aw 
a good imitation of rhubarb. 

PONGAMIA. 

1 

6o3 Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminosjj. 

Vem. — Karanj t pabar, Hind.; Dalkaramcha , karanja , Beng.; Pong a, Tam. 

. Kang a , Tel.; Thennsian , Burm. 

An erect tree nr climber in the lower Himalavan tract* and plains 
* from the Ravi eastward, also in Bengal, Central and South India, anc 
Burma. Produces during the hot season flowers of a beautiful mixtur 
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of blue, white, and purple, and legumes which ripen during the close of 
the yean From the seed is obtained Poonga Oil 1 

Cattle are fond of the teavcs. 

POPULUS. 

Populus balsamifera, Linn., Salicineje. 

The Tacamahac. * 1 

V era. —Phalsh, makkal , Pb.j Berfa , changma , W. Tibet. 

A large tree of the inner arid Himalaya and Tibet, 8,000 to^4,ooo feet, 
is remarkable/or # its fine foliage and the pleasant balsamic odour of its 
leaves and buds* • . 

The branches are lopped for cattle foddjr. 

. clliata, Wall. 

Vwn.-~Safeda, phalja, dud-phras, pahari-pipal, Ph, ; Garpipal, KUMAUN; 
Chelun , Simla. 

A large tree in the Himalaya from the Indus to Bhutan. 

The leaves are used as fodder for goats. 

\ euphratica, Olivier. 

Himalayan Poplar. 

Vem. — Bahan , Sind., Pb. ; Ho dung , Ladak. 

A large tree on the banks of the Indus in Sindh and Punjab, ascend- 
ing into Tibet, supposed to be the willow of Psalm 137. 

The leaves are used as fodder for goats and cattle. 


PORTULACA. 

ortulaca oleracea, Linn ., Portulacje. 

The CoMMdfc Purslane. 

Vem. — Loonia, ttootiiya-shag , Beng., Hind. 

This low, succulent, annual herb is found throughout India, and up to 
5,000 feet in the Himalaya. I 

Often eaten as a pot-herb by the natives, especially in times of scarcity. 
Us young shoots make an excellent salad, and the older ones pot-herb or 
pickle. • 

There are three varieties, the Common Green, the Golden, and the 
large-leaved Golden, grown in gardens. * 

quadrifida, Linn . 

SytU— p. MERIDIONA,Sm«. 

Vem. — Nooniya , Ben^. ; Luttak - haksha , Pb. ; Pail - kura , Tel. 

An annual, diffuse herb found in the warmer parts of India and on the 
ower Himalaya; common in gardens, chiefly as a weed. 

Used as a vegetable by natives, and considered cooling. 


POTAMOGETON. 
tamogetop crispus, Linn., Naiad ace jE. 

Vem. — Sawdl , Pb. ; Chusbal , Ladak. 

Found on the Punjhb plains and up to Ladak ; common in^he latter. 
Used as^fodder and for refining sugar. * 
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6x5 Potamogetoa gramineus, L. 

Vem. — Jdla, elmbil, phus, Pb., Ladak. , 

Also found on parts of tfie Punjab plains, and ascends into Ladak. 

^ Used for fodder, also in refining sugar. 4 

616 S*. lucens, L. 

'Vera.— ? 

Comcnofi in Kashmir, where large quantities are used as fodder. 

' POTENTILLA. 

617 Potentilla fruticosa, Linn., Rosace*. • 

Vera. — Spang-jho, merino, Pb. j Pinjung, penma, Ladak. 

A shrub, with pinnate leaves and yellow flowers, isTound growing in 
bushy places in tne temperate and sub-alpinc Himalaya frojn Kashmir 
eastward to Sikkim, at 8,000 to 16,000 feet altitude. Appears in various 
forms, vie., much-branched, robust, erect, or prostrate, leafy, low or tall. 

Its fragrant leaves are in the higher parts of the Chenab basin used as 
a substitute for tea. ( Stewart quoting Aitch. and Long.) It is browsed by 
sheep. 

618 P. Salessovil, Steph. 

Vera. — Shout , Ladak. 

A shrub in Lahoul, Spiti, Ladak, and Northern Kashmir. 

Browsed by sheep. 

PREMNA. 

619 Premna integrifoUa, Linn., Verbenace*. 

Syn.— P. SERRATIFOLIA, Linn . as in Robx. FI. Ind . Ill 77 ; f spinosa, 
Roxh. 

Vern.— Ami, , Hind. ; Bhut-hhiravi, Beng.j Gantari, Oudh ; Bakarcha, 
Garwahl’; Gincri, Nepal; Munnay, Tam.; Ghtbu-neUi, Tel. ; Cham - 
art , Mar. 

A small tree in Northern India, from Oudh eastward, also in South 
India, Tenasserim, and the Andaman Islands. 

In parts of India the leaves are used for feeding cattle. 

620 P.latifolia, Roxb. 

Vern.— GinerC , Nepal; Michapgong , Lepcha; Gondhona , Uriya; Pedda - 
nella-kura, Tel. 

A small tree in the sub-Himalayan tract from Kumaun eastwards, 
and Southern India. % 

The leaves have a pretty strong, not unpleasant smell, and are eaten 
by the natives in curries, especially in South India. They are also some- 
times given as fodder to cattle. 

‘ PRlfcSEPIA. 

621 , Prinsepia utilis, RoyU, Rosaceje. 

Vera. — Bhekal, bekkra , karanga. Hind.; Gurinda, Hazara; Tatua, phul- 
war a, iinti, Chenab; Bekling, Kanawar. 

A thorny Shrub, from Hazara to Bhutan, between 2 ,ooo and 9,00c 
feet, also in Khdsi hills. 

The( ; .l yielded by the fruit is used in food and for burning. 
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PROSOPIS. 

Prosopis dulcis, Legumnosje. 629. 

. Algaroba of Pakay. 

Vercu — Algor aba* 

Introduce from America into Madras, where tfcey are now known 
as* Tamarinds,* and planted along railway lines. • 

Its sweetish, succulent pods, from 20 to 24 inches long, emawug ux^ck 
seeds embedded in white pulp, are largely used for feeding cattle, 

P. glandulosa, fforr. 623 

The “ Mes4u*t or Algoraba of Texas," 

A native of the mountain regions of western Texas. Produces pods 
the ititerior of which Is filled with a sweet pulp. 

The sweet mucilage of the pod, by fermentation and boiling, makes a 
not unpl&sant drink. The seeds or beans, powdered and mixed with 
vater, forms a paste, which, on bein£ dried in tne sun, makes an article of 
ood, and keeps for a considerable time. 

pubescens, Bth m 624 

Screw bean, or screw mesquit or the Tornillo. 

This produces the true Mesquit bean of the Texas, and is being ex- 
>erimen tally cultivated in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. It is a 
lative of Texas and New Mexico. 

The beans or pods are screw-shaped, and borne in abundance ; they 
ipenat all times of the year, and contain much saccharine and nutritious 
natter. From this matter molasses is made by boiling. 

The screw-like form of its pods gives it its name Tornillo or Screw 
3 ean. 

The pods form an important article of food to the natives, and are 
argely devoured by cattle. Great caution is required in their use as 
.odder for horses. • 

. spicigera, Linn. <$2* 

Syn. — Adenanthera aculbata, Roxb . J 

Vem. — Jhand , kkar, Pb.; Kandi , tamada , sawii, S&ND; Khijra , Rajput- 
anaj Semru , hamra, Guz.j Shami , Beng.; Perumbe, jambu, Taii. 

A moderate-sized tree in the north and south dry zones of India; 
the Punjab, Sind, Rajputana, Guzerat, Bundelkhand, and Dpkkan. • 

The pods ripen before and during the rains, and contain, when 
scarcely ripe, a considerable quantity of a sweetish, farinaceous substance, 
which has the flavour of that of the carob 0 tree, and is largely coqp umed 
as food in the Punjab, GiA§rat, and the Deccan ; in some parts by all 
classes, in others only by thp poor and in times of scarcity. 

It is eaten in differentfways : green or dry; raw and alone; boiled 
with salt, onions and ghi and eaten with bread, or mixed with dahi. The 
pods are also sometimes used as fodder for camels, cattle, and goats. 

PRUNUS. 

runus amygdalus, Bat lion., Rosace m. 

I The Ai^iond Tree. 

Syn.— Amygdalus communis, WiUd. 

Vem. — Baddm, 

Cultivated in Afghanistan, Persia, Kashmir, and the PutijaR 
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The almond tree seldom exeeeds 15 feet in height, but by being 
grafted on # the plum, it attains to a height of 20 to 30 feet, with a trunk 
from 8 to 10 inches in diameter. • 

Sweet almonds are l^rgley used as dessert and in confectionery, and 
are also eaten by the well-to-do natives. The part eaten are tie two 
seed lobes or kernel, which is nutty and sweet. Bitter almonds, a 
distinct variety, yield prussic acid and an oil. 

Considerable .quantities of almond are imported from Afghanistan 
into Njfba, and reach so far down as Calcutta. 

627 Pruftusarmeniaca, Linn. 

The Apricot, Mishmush or ‘Moon of the Faithful’. 

Vem. - Jard-aru hari, gardalu , shiratc, kuslt , i^b.; Khubani, chuari , eard 
dlu. Hind. t 

A moderately sized tree, wild and cultivated in the Himalaya of the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces. 

The fruit is largely eaten by all classes, fresh or dried, but chiefly 
fresh, and sometimes in preserve by Europeans. 

Sometime they arc pressed together and rolled out into thin sheets or 
* moons’, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, like to a Blacksmith’s apron. 

From Afghanistan large cuantities of the dried fruit are imported 
into India, and distributed by trade far into the plains till Calcutta. 

They are believed to be the '* Apples” of the English Bible. 

628 P. Avium, Linn. 

Sweet Cherry. 

Vem.— Gilds. 

Cultivated in the N. W. Himalaya up to 8,000 feet, and almost natura- 
lised. 

Flowers in April-May, and the fruit ripens in ]une. The European ' 
varieties introduced have not succeeded in these hills owing to the effect j 
of the heavy rain on the young fruit. (Atkinson.) 

P. Cerasus, Linn. 

Wild Cherry. 

Vem. -Alu-palu, Pers. ; Kerasya, Arab. , 

Cultivated in the Himalaya of the Punjab and North-West Provinces! 
up to 8,000 feet in altitude. \ 

The fruit is eaten by all classes ; those of the wild variety being used 
M only by the poorer class of natives. j 

630 P. communis, Huds . 

tc The Plum. 

Var. rfomestica. 

Vem. — Alucha , olchi, shaft dlu, Pb., ya baddm, Ladakhi badam , 
Almora. 

Cultivated from Garhwal to Kashmir in the Western Himalaya. 

The fruit when ripe is large^yellow, sweet, and juicy. Eaten by all 
classes and much esteemed. 

631 Var. Insititia. 

The Bokhara Plum, I 

Veru.- Alu-Bokkdrd, Hind., Boii., Pers. j Alpo-gadda-pasham, Tam. j 

Found in the western temperate Himalaya; cultivated or indigen-j 
ous from Garhwal to Kashmir, altitude 5,000 to 7,000 feet. j 

The Bokhara plum is met with in a dry state in the Indian bazars^ 
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A chatni is generally prepared from it and much relished by the 
natives. 

Primus Padus, Linn. • 

The Bird Cherry. 

* V^m. — Jamana , Hind. ; Likh-arm , Nepal; Paras , kalakat, mambu , dudla* j 
Pb. ; Hlo sa hlot-kung , Lepcha. 

•A moderJte-sized tree in the Himalaya, from thfi Indus to Sikkim. 
Produces an acid fruit, or drupe, of the size of a«iarge pq^. 

?. persica, Benth . & Hook . 

The Peach. 

Syn.— AamsDtLUp persica, Linn. 

Vein. — Aru , aor, Pb. ; Gftiwareshtai, Afg. j Shuftalu , Pers. 

Commonly cultivated everywhere throd^hout the Himalaya and in 
Uppei Burma. 

Eatewby all classes. The nectarine is a form of this. 

?. prostrata, La bill. 

A small shrub in the arid parts of the western temperate Himalaya 
from the Sutlej westwards. 

Produces a small berry, red-purple flesh, scarcely eatable, though 
juicy. 

?. Puddum, Roxb. 

Vem. — Paddam , Hind.; Chamidri , amalgach , Pb. ; Kongki , Lf.pcha. 

Wild in the Himalaya, from the Indus to Assam and Kh&sia hills. 
Produces an oblong berry with scanty yellow or reddish acid pulp. 


PSIDIUM. 

*sidium Guyava, Raddi, Myftaceje. 

The GuavJ Tref. 

Vern. — Ararat, amrnd , HlND. & N. W. P. ; Peyara , geeiabu , Beng. ; Peru, 
Bom.; Amuk, Nkpai. ; Modhuriam, Ass. ; Segapu, Tam.; Jama, coya, 
Tei..; Malaka beng, BuKM. ^ 

A small, evergreen tree, of 15 to 20 feet in height; introduced from 
America, now widely cultivated, from the eastern tracts of the Punjab 
to Bengal, Central and Southern India, andrin some parts semi-wild. 

There are two varieties : one, pyrifenun, Linn, is pear-shaped ; tJae 
other pomiferam, Linn., is round or ovoid. The latter »is generaHy pink 
inside, and the former white, but the colour is not constant, both being 
sometimes irrespectively white or pink. J"he better cultivated tr^ps pro- 
duce excellent fruit, with a^hin bright yellow rind, filled wgh a pulpy 
yellowish, creamlike orredflesh, which has a pleasantly acid- sweet flavour. 

The fruit is very common, and is universally eaten by all classes. 
The natives generally eat it in its natural ripe state. Europeans cat it 
so, as well as made into stew or the well-known “Guava jelly ” or 
" Guava cheese.” 


FSORALEA. 

’soralea plicata, Delile , Leguminosje. 

Vem. — Bakhtmal , Pb. 

A low, much-branched shrub in the arid plains of the Punjab. 
Camels are fond of it. 
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PTERIS. 

r 

638 Pteris equilina, Linn., Gramine*. 

Brake or BracEen. 

Vtrn.'—Kakhash, kakei, lungar, dio, Pb. 

A fern, abundant in the Punjab Himalaya. 

t The underground running stems rhizome produce numerous ringed 
herbaceous stem# called " fronds,” varying in height from 3 to 6 feet. 
The utwerground stems contain a quantity of mucilage and starch, which, 
oq. being prepared by washing and pounding and mixed with meal, make 
breads n times of scarcity. Even in England attempts have been made 
to use it as food. Dr. Clark considered it a wholes6me table vegetable 
when young and blanched like asparagus, but’' it is rather astringent. 
The fronds, in quite a yoqng state, are eaten at times cooked as a pot- 
herb, and are juicy, though rather insipid. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

639 Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

Gum Kino. 

Vtm.—Bija, bijasar , Hind. ; Vengai , Tam.; Peddagi, Tel.; Beebla, 
asdn , Bom. 

A large tree of Central and South India, found in the forests of Cey- 
lon and all parts of the Madras Peninsula, extending north to the Raj- 
mehal hills in Behar. Often cultivated in gardens. 

The leaves are the favorite food of cattle and goats, and are much in 
demand. 

Ptychotis Ajowan, DC.’, also P. coptica, DC. Sec Cuum copticnm ; 
Benth., Umbelliferb. 

PUERARIA. 

640 Pucraria tuherosa, DC., Leouminosb. 

Syn.— H edysarum tuberosum, Roxb . 

Vem. — Siali, t ^adar, billi, pona, Hind.; Dari, gumodi, Tel. 

A climber in the tropical zone of the Western Himalaya, in the 
Western Gh£ts, and in Orissa. Produces during the hot season bright 
blue flowers, and pendulous, pointed, compressed legumes. 

The roots are very large and tuberous. They are eaten, said to be 
sweet, and are exported to the plains. (Stewart.) 

PUNICA. 

641 Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythraceje. 

The Pomegranate ; Grenades, Fr . ; Granats, Ger % 

Vem.— Anar tl darim, Hind.; Dalim, Beng., Kumaun ; Anar-kajhur, Dec., 
Mad-alaich-chedi, Tam.; Danimma-chettu, Tel.; Shajratur-rumman 
Arab. ; Darakhte-nar, Pers. ; Thatf, Burm. 

A small tree cultivated in most parts of India and Burma; wild in the 
north-western regions of the Himalaya and Sulaiman Range. 

The fruit is'peculiarjin its being composed of two whoifsof carpels, one 
placed above the other, the lower consisting of 3 or 4 and the upper of 
from 5 to 0 jp carpels. The seeds also have a pellucid, pulpy coating. The 
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fruit is universally eaten and is much esteemed.* It is of different qualities 1 
and in the Lower Provinces of Bengal it is inferior to its congener oj 
the North-West and hilly regions. The best kinds are produced still further 1 
west in Afghanistan, and large quantities of it are imported thence into 
most parts of India. The fruit, usually ^about as^large as a full-sized apple, 
with a hard rind of a brown yellowish color, keeps for a long time. A 
pleasant cooling sherbet is made from the pulp, which is appreciated byml' 
who have <irank it, and is highly esteemed by certain classes of natives. 


■ 

PUTRANJIVA. 

Putranjiva jtoxburghii, Wall., Euphorbi^ce^. 

Syn.— Nagci^Putrajijiva, Roxb . 

Vem. — Putajan , Pb.; Jia puta, joti-juti, \putra-jiva, Hind.; Karupale* 
• Tam.^ Kadrajuvi , Tel.; Toukyap , fiuRM. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree, with pendant branches ; found in 
the siA>- Himalayan tract from the Chenab eastward, in Oudh, Bengal, 
Burma, and South India; and chiefly distinguished by the fruit which is 
always one seeded. 

The leaves are lopped for fodder. 


PYRULARIA. 

Pyrularia edulis, A. DC., Santalace*. 

Vem. — Amphi, Nepal ; Saphyi, Lepcha. 

A small, thorny tree of Nepal, Sikkim and the Khasia hills. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

PYRUS. 

Pyrus baccata^ Linn., Rosace*. 

Vem. — Ban-mehal, gmdlam, Hind. ; Lin, Umar, Ihijo, Pb. Himalaya. 

A small tree found in the Himalaya from the Indus to Bhutan, 
6,000 to 10,000 feet in altitude, and on the Khdsia hills 6,000 feet. 
Produces a small, very sour fruit, of a red or ^scarlet colour, with the 
true apple flavour. 

Eaten by the natives of the tracts where it grows. 

P. communis, Linn. 

The common Pear. 

Vem. — Naspati, nak, Pb,; Tang, nak, sunkeint, naspate, Pb. Hills; 
• Amrud, Kashmir. t # 

A small, thorny tree Jvlld in Kashmir, and cultivated ii^the Himalaya. 
The fruit, which is/ the common pear, is generally hard, but not 
unpleasarit to the taste, and is largely eaten, especially by the natives. 
Europeans generally make it into preserve or stew. 

Tne liquor, known as Perry, is the fermented juice of pears. 

P. kumaoni, Dene. 

Vem . — Do da , chitana, mahaul, ban-pala , gun,palos, Pb. ^ 

Confined to the western regions of the Himalaya, from Kashmir to 
Kumaun. | 

Produces a small fruit of very indifferent tasft. Eaten genpmllv 
half rotten by the poorer natives. 
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Pyrus lanata, 

Vera. — Doda, maila, morphal, Pb. ; Galion , mauli, Hind. 

A moderate-sized tree in the Himalaya, from* the Indus to Bhutan. 

Produces a large fruit, which is eaten half rotten by the natives. 

Malus, Linn . 

, Apple. , 

Vern. — Seo, Hind.; Shu, chunt , palu , seo, Pb. ; Kushu, Ladak ; Shewa, 
Afg* * r 

- A tree apparently wild in the North-West and Punjab Himalaya and 
Westeim Tibet; cultivated in the Lower Himalaya, Punjab, Sind, and 
Central India. Produced a fruit which is indifferent in .^he plains, but 
improves in the Himalaya, and is very pleasant, ^.specially when cul- 
tivated, though still inferior to the English and American Apple. 

In Tibet and Afghanistan the fruit is really good, and ljirge 
quantities are imported from the latter country into various parts of the 
Punjab. Recently attempts have been made with considerable Ficcess in 
introducing the English apple tree into parts of the Himalaya, such as 
Mussourie, Ranikhet, Simla, &c., and already the supply of fruit from 
this source is rapidly increasing in those parts. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir some years ago made attempts at making 
cyder in his territories, but no marked results were apparently obtained. 

P. Pashia, Ham. 

Syn.— P. variolosa, Wall. 

Vern. — Mehal , mol, Hind.; Passi, Nepal; Lee, Lepcha; Tang, keint, 
thindar , shegul, Pb. 

A moderate-sized tree of the outer Himalaya, from Kashmir to 
Bhutan, also in the Khisia hills. 

Sometimes cultivated in the Himalaya. The fruit is dark yellow- 
brown, scurfy, covered with raised white spots. It is eatable when over- 
ripe, and natives cat it in this state and when half rotten. 


650 P. vestita, Wall. 

Vern. — Maylull, guhor, Nepal; Singka, Ruutia. 

A deciduous tree of the Eastern Himalaya, between 8,000 and 10,000 
feet. < 

Fruit is edible. 


QUERCUS. 

651 Quercus dilitata, Lind )., Cupi'lifer*. 

Vcm.— Ban, barachar, parungi, chora , maru, karsh, Pb.; Aforu, m kt!onj , 
Kmsha, N. \V. P. * 

A large tree in the Sulaiman Range and*\ orth-west regions of the 
Himalaya, at 7,000 to 9,000 feet in altitude. 

The leaves are severely lopped for fodder for sheep and goats. 

652 Q. Ilex, Linn . 

The Hgi.ly-lCayf.d Oak ; the Evergreen or Holm Oak. 
Vern. — Charrei , serei, balut, Afg.; Chur, keharsu, d&, yuru, heru, ban, Pb. 
A middle-sized tree or large bush, met with in Europe and on the 
Himalaya, and discovered by Dr. Watt as far east as Manipuq 

The leaves without prickles are used for winter fodder, for which 
purpose they are stored. The acorns are eaten in France. 
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Quercus Incana, Roxb. 

Vem. — Vart\ rhitt l rinj, ban, Pb. 

A large tree of the lower Himalayan ranges from the Indus to 
Nepal, the commonest of all the North West Himalayan Oaks. 

• The acorns are eaten by monkeys and bears. 

Q* lanuginosa, Don. 

Vem. — Ranj, rat-bai{j > Kumaun ; Bang a , Nei^w-. 

A large tree apparently limited in its area of growfh to* Naini 
and a few other places in Kumaun. 

The leaves are used as fodder. 

I . 

Q. semicarpifdlicf, Smith, 

Vem Barchar , kreu , karshu , sauj , gn.; Ghtsi, kasru, Nepal. 

A large tfte of Afghanistan and the Himalaya from the North-West ; 
to Nc$al and Bhutan. 

The leaves of this are used as fodder, for v. hich purpose they are also 
stored in winter. 


RANDIA. 

Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiackje. 

Vem — Mainphal, manyul, karhar, arar. Hind.; Mindla, mandkolla, Pb.; 
Maidaly amuki, Nepal ; Panji , Lepcha; Pativa , Uriya; Madu-karray , 
Tam.; Manday Tel.; K are, Kan. 

A small, thorny shrub, common on the Himalaya, from the Chcnab, 
eastward. Produces, like other species of this genus, highly fragrant 
flowers, and round, smooth berries, which when ripe are yellow, and contain 
a large quantity of a firm, fleshy pulp. 

The fruit or berry is roasted and eaten by the natives. 

R. uliginosa, t)C. y Rubiace^e. 

Syn. — Posoqueria Uliginosa, Roxb. 

Vera — Piraloy Beng.; Pindalu , panary paniah , ka/ul, Hind.; Maidaly 
Nepal; Pendra t Uriya^ Katilypendery Gonh; K aurioy Panch Me HALS; 
Nalaikay Tel.; Wagata, Tam. ; K are t KaV; Panclray pindra. Mar.; 
Mhanibeny BukM. 

A small tree of the sub-Himalayarb tracts, Oudh, Bengal, Central 
and South India, and Burma. Common in moist places ; produce s # large, 
white, fragrant flowers generally in the beginning of the hot season. 

The fruit, of the size and shape of a hen’s egg, and olive-grey in colour, 
contains a large auantitv of hard, dry^pulp, which is eaten by the natives. 


ranunculus. 

Ranunculus sceleratus, Linn*, Ranunc^la^e*:. 

An herbaceous annual found on river banks in Bengal and Northern 
India, in marshes of Peshawar, and warm valleys of the Himalaya, *|t 
appears in the cold season and remains till the rains. 

The inhabitants of Wallachia use it as a vegetable when boiled,* a 
remarkable fact, when it is remembered that it is poisonous, and a power- 
ful vesicant when uncooked. 
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3Sg Raphanus satiyus, Linn., Cruciferje. 

The Radish, . 


„ Vem. — Mulct, Beng.; Midi, Hind,; Mooluka, Sans. 

An annual herb of the cabbage family, unknown in its wild state, bvt 
uncultivated, here and there, throughout the plains of India and* in the 
Hills up to 16,000 feet in the Himalaya. It is a cold weather crop in the 
plains, &nd grows nearly all the year round in the hills and mountains. 

•There arOs.se*cral varieties grown in India :* the large, long, pale-pink ; 
the small, lohgish, pale-pink ; and the small, round, bright red. The last 
is raised*‘geijerally in gardens with selected seeds. 

The two first are the* more common and are universa^y eaten by all 
classes of natives, either in their natural state or coqke^J in curry. The 
second, when young and tender, and the last, ahe eaten by Europeans. 

The plump and still young amd green pods are used for Dickling, alpne 
or with other vegetables, and are regarded a fair substitute 'for capers. 

There seems some difference of opinion as to the origin of tht> culti- 
vated plant. Bentham thinks it may possibly have come from the Bri- 
tish wild plant R. Raphanistram, Linn.; others that its home is in China 
and India. The English radish is so utterly different from the coarse 
plant met with in India that it would seem as if the most natural expla- 
nation would be that the European Radish had been derived from 
R. Raphanistram and the Indian species from an Indian and Chinese 
indigenous wild plant now apparently lost. The Indian radish is almost 
warm, temperate or tropical in its habit instead of temperate. It is 
often perennial and may be transplanted from one field to another, 
yielding its seed in the second year. The root grows to an enormous 
size, sometimes a a large as a man’s leg, rising partly above ground like 
a stem. It is pale red or white coloured without the pleasant pungency 
of the English plant. It is eaten cooked or raw, and the seeds yield 
an oil used in cooki ng. 

660 Var. — Caudatua. 

Vera. — Mugra. % 

This extraordinary form is cultivated in the Punjab and in Northern 
and Western India on account of its pods, which are used as a vegetable. 
The younger Linnaeus is said to have obtained this plant from Java, 
but the vernacular namg given by him "%longTi” so closely corresponds 
with the Hindustani name "Mugra,” and this again with the other 
Indian names for the Radish proper as to point forcibly to the idea that if 
obtained from Java it was mo£t probably originally an importation into 
Java* from India. Mr. Baden-Powell in his Punjab Products, page 260, 
states that the seeds Sell in the Punjab for Rs. 2 per seer, a price which shows 
how highly the plant is prized. He adds: "The natives have an idea that 
this plant %is only R. sativus, subjected to a peculiar treatment, tiz., by 
being taken u{*and having all its roots cut clolS^round and then replant- 
ed.” There seems little doubt of the origin of yhis plant from the same 
stock as the ordinary Indian radish, but the habit of removing the tap root 
as a vegetable and replanting the stock for the production of seed is quite 
common with the poorer classes. The rat-tail-like pods of Caudatus are 
* eaten either boiled or pickled. • 


REPTONIA. 

661 Rcptonia buxifolia, A. DC., Myrsine-e. 

Vem. — Gurguga, Pb. ; Gator, Afg. , 

• The only species known of this genus is a small tree in the Salt Range 
and on the Trans-Indus hills, 
t * 
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The rounded, black edible drupes, of th^size of marbles, are collected 
in April and eaten by the natives ; but are very poor to European taste. 
The'fruit is mainly occupied.by the seed, which is no* eaten. # 

RHAMNUS. 

•Rhamnfis persicus, Boiss., Rhamneje. 

Buckthorn. . 

Vem. — Kukai , jalidar, kuchni, Pb. 

A shrub common in the Salt Range and the Trans-Induc tracts and 
in the temperate Himalaya. • 

Produce^ sjiall, black fruit, said to be sweet, but to affect the head if 
eaten in excess. (Dr. Stewart.) 

• 

RHAZYA. 

Rhazya Stricta, Bene., Apocynacm:. 

Vem. — Sunmar, Hind.; Vena, gandera , Pb.; Sehur , sewur f Sind. 

A small shrub, abundant in »he Trans- Indus tracts, and sparse in the 
Salt Range. 

Its leaves, which are very bitter, are used for fodder for goats after 
steeping for some days. (Dr. Stewart.) In Sind the natives use them in 
the preparation of cool drinks in the hot weather. 

RHEUM. 

Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygonacejs. 

Turkey Rhubarb. 

Vem. — Reu chini, Brno. $ Dolu , Hind.; Ckutial, pamhash, aisu , art so, 
chukri , rawnsh , names m the Punjab Himalaya ana in Afghanistan. 

A shruff frequent in parts of the Punjab Himalaya. 

The stalks are eaten by the natives either boiled with water, or in 
their natural state pounded and mixed with salt and pepper; they are 
also dried, stored and eaten with other food, and sometimes they are 
made into preserves. • 

A poisonous principle of greater or lesser intensity is said to pervade 
the whole of the germs, and many cattle— goats — are said to die yearly in 
Sikkim from eating the leaves of R. Cinabarinum. As bearing on food, 
it may be mentioned that the leaves of R. Arboseum, yield such a quan- 
tity of honey that the ground becomes wet under the plants. 

RHIZOPHORA. 

Rhizophora mucronata, Lamk., Rhizophoreje. 66* 

The Mangrove Tree. 

Syn.— R. Mangle, Linn . # 

Vem. — Bhara, Beng.; Kamo , SlND; Upoo-poma, Tel.; Byu, Burm,; 

Bairada , And. ^ 

A large shrub or tree generally met with in the tidal shores and cheeks 
ofrivefrs in India, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 

The fruit is said to be sweet and edible, and the juice to be made 
into a kind of light-wine. Salt is also extracted from its aerial roots. 

<*55 
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RHODODENDRON. 

* 

56 Rhododendron arboreum, Sm., Ericacr®. 

. Syn. — R. puniceum, Roxb. k 

Vera. — Chan , arddwal , manddl , burans, Pb. ; Brus, Kumaun ;■ 

Bhorans , lal-guras, Nepal; Bhutia, Lepcha; poomdram, 

Nilgiris. c 

A trefe, 25 feet high* of Nepal and the outer Himalaya, at 3,000 to 
C-i/xk) feet in afcitude; the hills of Southern India, of Karenni in Burma, 
and Ceylon. 

The ffoweys have a sweetish-sour taste, are commonly eaten by the hill 
tribes, and are made into preserve by the higher classes andy Europeans. 

57 R. Nobile. 

Vein. — Chuka. <1 

Dr. Hooker, describes this plant as upwards of a yard high and 
forming conical towors of the most delicate straw-colored, shining, semi- 
transparent, concave imbricating bracts, the large, bright, glossy, shining, 
green radical leaves with red. 

The natives eat the pleasantly acid stems. 

RHODOMYRTUS. 

58 Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, Wight., Myrtace*. 

Hill Gooseberry. 

Syn. — M yrtus tomentosa. Ait . 

Vein.— ? 

A shrub much resembling the common myrtle, found in the higher 
mountains of South India. 

Produces small, dark-purple berries which have fleshy, sweet, 
aromatic pulps, and arc eaten when ripe either raw or made into a jam 
called “ thaontz.” 

RHUS. 

69 Rhus semi-alata, Murray , Anacardiace®. 

Syn. — R. BucKiAMELk, Roxb.; R. javanica, Linn. ; R. Amela, Don . 

Vern . — Tatri , titri, chechar, arkhar, arkol, kakri % dudla , wdnsh, hulasking, 
Pb. ; Rashtu, Sutlej; Dakhmila , daswila , N. W. P. ; \Bakkiatncla , 
bhagmili , Nepal; Tukhril , Lepcha. 

A §mall tree met wjth in the outer Himalaya from the Indus to Assam 
(up to 7,000 feet in altitude) and the Khasi hills (up to 5,000 feet). 
Produces numerous, pale yellowish green flowers, and small drupes 
(the size of P* pea) of a greenish white color or red when ripe. * 

The drupes,* or berries, are covered with a*sjriall quantity of pulp 
which has a sharp, acid taste, and is eaten by the Nepjdese and the Lepcnas; 

, and from it is prepared a wax called Omlu in Nepal. (Gamble.) 

RIBES. 

^70 Ribes glaciale, Wall., Saxifragace®. 

Vern. — Robhay , Bhutia., Kukuluya , kalakalaya , Hind. 

A small shrub in tjie Himalaya, from Kashmir to Bhutan. 

Yields a sour unpalatable fruit of no value. H. Strachey found it 
near Nabhi in By ins where it is very abundant, and yields a fruit de- 
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scribed by him "as small and insipid. 
and the fruit ripens in September-October. 


The flowers appear in way, 
(Atkinson.) 



Ribes Grossularia, Linn. 67 

The rough or hairy Gooseberry. 

• Vem. — Pi Is a, kansi , teila, Lahoul. 

Aewild shrub frequently met with in # the higher altitudes the 
Himalaya, from Kumaun to Kashmir. • 

Produces a small', very sour fruit, hardly ever ^aten even b^ the 
natives. * 

The gooseberries cultivated in the plains of India are wy palatable, 
and areg largely grown tor consumption either raw or in preserves. 

H. SvaQhey records having found it at Tala kuwa in Byans in 
September, and pronounces it worthless. The European cultivated varie- 
ties hav^ been introduced, but dotfiot thrive nor bear freely .** (Atkin- 
son.) 


R. nigrum, Linn. f/i 

Black Currant. 

Vem. — Papar, Kijmaun; A iuradJi, nabar, mandri , brli, shdktekas , Pb. 

Confined to the Himalayan tracts from Kunawar to Kashmir. 

The fruit is very like the cultivated black currant, and very fair eating, 

(Dr. Stewart.) The flowers appear in July and the fruit ripens in 
Augusi-September. Major Garstin states that the fruit is quite as 
large and as palatable as the cultivated variety. (Atkinson .) 

By cultivation the fruit has been greatly improved ; and is largely 
used as a cooling desert fruit as well as for tarts, preserves, wines, &c. 


R. rubrum, Linn. 

Red Curio -it. 

Vem. — Nian^ha, Lahoul; Dak> rade , aus , hadar , wara t wane, Pb. 

Met with in the Himalaya from Kumaun to Kashmir, at 8,000 to 12,000 
feet in altitude. 

The fruit, according to Stewart, is acid and nearly worthless, but 
Aitchison calls it a sweetish acid. It might by cultivation be made as 
useful as the above, as it is in Europe. t 


RICINUS. 

• 

RicintlS communis, Linn., Euphorbiace.®. 

* CASTOR-on^or Palma Christi. 

Vem. — Arend ; rendi , reri , bhatreri , Hind. ; Peri bhe^nda, Beng. ; Eranda , 
Sans.; Amadum , Tel; Kyetsu, Burm. 

Grown almost everywhere in India, usually as a field border, com- 
monly on the border of cotton and sugarcane fields, sometimes on iso- 
lated patches of a few square # yards near dwelling-houses and used as a 
support for the creeping bean known* as 9 ttn. But the areas are not 
as a rule large in any one province. 

The oil expressed from the seeds is in certain places use^l for 
culinary purposes. The seeds are also put into curries. Its leaves are 
relisffcd by cattle, and is said to be coming into^epute as food for a spe- 
cies of silkworm. 

See Oils and Oilseeds. 
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RODETIA. 

75 Rodetia Amherstiana, Moq., Amarantacea. 

Vcm.— Bilga, Koti. 

A large, straggling shrub of the north-west regions of the Himalaya, 
£*lso in Burma. 

Prod4ices bright crimson berries which are eaten by the natives. The 
natives also eat the young shoots fried in ghee. • 

ROSA. 

Rosa macrophylla, Lindl ., Rosacea. 

• Vera. — Gulab, ban-gulab, Hind.; Tikjik , a k hi art , breri , Pb. 

A thorny, pink-flowered shrub, common in the Himalaya from the 
Indus to Sikkim. , 

The fruit is said to be eaten. 

Note. — Rose water is largely drunk by the natives of Calcutta in ordinary water 
and also in aerated water, made in large qualities from other species chiefly as perfu- 
mery. 

577 R. Webbiana, Wall. 

Vem.— Kantian, shamali, Pb. ; Chua , Lahoul; Sia , Ladak, Spiti. 

An erect, pink-flowered shrub of the arid tracts of the inner Hima- 
laya. 

The fruit is eaten. 

ROSMARINUS, 

578 Rosmarinus officinalis, Linn, Labiates. 

Rosemary 

Vem. — UklceUul-jUbul , hasalban-achnr , Arab. 

A native of South Europe and of Asia Minor. 

Cultivated chiefly as a perfume ; it is also used as a conserve, and li- 
queur is made from it. Mentioned by Birdwood in the list of Spices and 
Condiments. 

rubia. 

679 Rubia tinctorum, Linn., Rubiacea. 

.The European Madder. 

Diagnostic character S. — Leaves subscssile, 4 to 6 in a whorl, elliptic or lanceo- 
late, penni-nerved ; 2-4 by i-i$ in., acuminate, margins and nerves beneath 
prickly. K » 

Cultivated in Kashmir, Sind ( Flora of British (wd*a),and distributed 
wild or cultivated to Afghanistan and westward to' Spain. 

This plant will be found noticed more fully in the section relating to 
"Dyes,” Here it may be noted that.the leaves and herbage are used 
in some parts of Sind as fodder for camels and other animals. 

• 

RUBUS. 

58q Rubus biflorus, Ham., Rosacea. 

Vern. — Akkreri , kpniaucJt, barer, akhe, dher, Pb. 

A strong, rambling shrub of the temperate Himalaya, from Sirmur 
to Bhutan, in altitude 7,000 to 9,000 feet. 
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Produces white flowers, and roundish, succulent fruit of a golden 
yellow colour. * 

Rubus ellipticus, 'Smith. 

Syn. — R. flavus, Ham.\ R. rotundifolius, Wall. 
m Vem. — Akhi, kuna chi, guracha , pukana , Pb. ; Esar, kisalu, Kum^UN J 
Escali, Nepal; Kashgem , Lepcha. ^ 

A tall bush of temperate and sub-tropical •Himalaya, fropi Sirmur, 
altitude 2,000 to |7,ooo feet, to Sikkim, altitude 4,000 to 7,000 feet, and 
Bhutan ; also in Kh£sia Hills, altitude 4,000 to 5,000 feA, Burma, Vfeft- 
ern, Ghits and Ceylon. t 

u The fruit is yellow and with the flavour of the raspberry ; it is com- 
monly eatA and made into preserves in the Himalaya, and is certainly 
one of the be§t df the wild fruits of India.” {Gamble.) 




68l 


R? fruticosfts, Litirt. 682 

• The Blackberry or Bramble. 

Vern, — Ankri, alish t kanachi , chench, pakhdna, Pb. 

A shrub with arched stems, in the temperate regions of the Hima- 
laya from Murrcc to Jamu. 

Produces pink flowers, and many small, black, fleshy fruits. They ar< 
edible. 


R. Idaens. 

The Raspberry. 

This cane-stemmed shrub of the Rose family is a native of Britain 
and most parts of temp* ate Europe, and is also found in the Sikkim Hi- 
malaya, 

The natives eat the fruit in its wild -tnte ; and Europeans cultivate it 
in gardens as a dessert fruil and for jams, jellies, [cooling drink and rasp, 
berry vinegar. The fruit thus used consists of numerous little achenia 
embedded in j^ulp and forming a compound fruit. 

R. lasiocarpus, Smith. 

Vem. — Gunacha,tulouch , stix, galka, Pb. ; Kalamar, kala-hisalu, Kumaun ; 

Kandiari , kharmuch, Kashmir; Kala, aselu , Nepal; Kajutalam 

Lepcha. # f 

A large, rambling, very variable plant in the Himalaya (temperate 
zone) from Murrcc to Sikkim, also in.the KhAsi Hills, southern tracts of 
the Western Ghdts (high zone), and Burma. Comprises several varieties. 

The flowers are generally deep pink ; the fruits are numerouff, dry or 
fleshy, of a red or orange colour. Gamble says that the fruit has a 
glaucous, blue-black ^olor, is small, and of good flavour. 

R. lineatus, Reinw . 9 * 

Yar. x.— Angustifolia. 

„ 2.— Glabrior. 

Vern ,—Gempe aselu , Nepal. 

A strong, sub-erect herb of jthe Sikkinj Himalaya. 

Fruit red and edible. 

R. moluccanus, Linn. 

Vern. — Bipemkanta , Nepal. ; Sufok-ji, Lepcha. 

A & de-spreading plant common in many parts in the north-east 
Himalaya, Assam and khasi Hills, South India and Burma. * 

Produces red edible fruits. 

^9 
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58 7 Rubus niveus, Wall. 

t Vern.— Kajga, Sutlej. 

A large, rambling bush along the Himalaya in" the temperate Hima- 
laya, from Kashmir to Bhutan at elevation of 6,000 to 10,000 feet in the 
west and 5,000 to 11,500 feet in the east* There are apparently many 
/arieties. ■ 

Fruit large or smajl, roundish, dry or fleshy. 

688 £. '"nutans, frail. 

VGra.— ? 

A thin bush met with r in Garhwal and Kumaun, at 8, ex j to 10,000 feet 
in altitude. 

Produces fruit of few scarlet drupes. 


689 R. paniculatus, Smith. 

Syn. — R. tiliaceus, Sm. 

Vern. — Kala-akhi , Kangra; Anchu, kala hisalu, Hind.; Naming rik, 
Lepcha. 

A very rambling climber common in the temperate Himalaya from 
Rajaori to Sikkim, also in the Khasia Hills. 

Produces white flowers, and many large, round, black drupes. 
Stewart says the fruit is not much prized. 

690 R. purpureus, Bunge. 

Found in the western temperate zone of the Himalaya and the Tibet- 
an region. 

Produces round red fruit. 


691 R. rosaefolius, Smith. 

A small shrub found in the Himalaya from Kumaun to Sikkim, in the 
Khasia Hills and in the hills of Burma. 

Has a large, red, edible fruit, which is sold in the bazar in Darjeeling. 

RUMEX, 

fy 2 Rumex hastatus, Don., Polygonaceje. 

Vern* — Khetimal , ami , amla , a ml or a, Pb. 

A shi*(ib or under-shrub, common in the. -.north-western regions of 
the Himalayan tracts, 2,500 to 9,000 feet in altitude. 

The leaves have a pleasant acid taste, and are eaten raw as Sorre' 

693 R. vesicarius, Linn. 

Sorrel. 

V em, — Chukap ilak, chuka-palang , N. W, P. ; Kata-mita , solum, triwaka , 

Pb. 

Common in the Trans-Indus and Salt Range tracts of the Punjab, up 
to 3,000 feet in altitude. 

It h as a more pleasant taste than the last, and is eaten raw and also 
as a pot-herb*, w 
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Rnmex Wallichii, Mmn. 

Syn,— R. Acu-ftjs,*Roxb. 

Vein. — Bun-palung , Bkng. ; Jool-palum t Hind.; Juitgli-palak, eagukei 
• oAh/, An/a, Pu. - 

Common in many places throughout North India on the plains, an« 4 » 
jn the hi lit up to 12,000 feet in altitude. • • 

The leaves arc used as a pot-herb, and are reckoned celling. 


SACCHARUM. 

Sacfharum c^naliculatum, lioxh., GRajuneje. 

Vem. — Kansy Hind., Bkng. 

A jfcrennial, stately grass from 8 to 12 feet 111 height ; the culms are 
about as thick as a comm »n ratan, filled with pith; the leaves are from 5 
to 7 feet long, semi-cylind ic, not thicker than a pack-thread. Found in 
Bengal, North-West Provinces and Oudh, and in the Himalayas. In 
Bci gal Roxburgh says it s found in most thickets where the soil is rich, 
and flowers in August an J September. 

As a material for paper -making it deserves attention. 

Browsed by cattle (?) 


S. fuscum, 

Syn. — Kkiochkys s kcsca, Trin . 

Vem. — Kilut or IIind.; Khuri or patec-khori, Beng. 

This is smaller than the preceding grass, being 5 to 8 feet high, as 
thick as the little finger ; the Wives are about 3 or 4 feet long and 2 
inchcsjbroad. Inhabits damp places over Bengal, stretches along the banks 
of the Ganges, a*d is met with in Kashmir up to 3,000 feet. In Bengal it 
flowers during the rainy season. 

The natives irake their pens of the culms of this and other species, and 
use it for screens and light fences. (Ruvb.) 

Browsed by cattle when young and lender (?) 


S. officinarum, Linn. 

The Sugarcane. 

Vem. — Ikhy ikhariy uk/i, ukhari , N. W. P. and Oudh ; Nai-i.hakar, PekS. ; 

9 Ik, uk, aky k&shiaTy Wso poori and ku^looa (the pale varieties), tajouli (the 
red), Bkng.; Ikshpi, rusala (the pal o) t pot»u 1 ra, kang^uJtu (the red). 
Sans, j Cherukoo-bodiy Tel. 

A strong cane-stemmed grass from 8 to 12 feet high producing a 
large feathery plume of flowers, found wild and cultivated throughout 
tropical and sub- tropical Asia, and the Islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. It is cultivated for its su^ar, w'hichjs its expressed juice and 
which by boiling by other processes and becomes cr^taliscd as browi* sugar. 
On being refined it is frequently moulded into loaf or lump sugar. The un- 
crystalised is call gurh, treacle, or molasses. From the scum and rough 
portions of the latter, rum is manufactured by distillation. The sugar is 
probably the‘«weet cane of Jeremiah, VI. 20. • 

There arc several varieties of sugarcane cultivated in India, some 
being grown enurcly for the manufacture of sugar, others for eating raw. 
The latter *re, as a rule, thicker, softer, and more juicy ^han the forgner. 
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The total arfea under sugarcane in India is estimated to be approxi- 
mately acres, of which the Punjab owns. acres, the 

North-West Provinces and ©udh 950,000 acres, Bengal acres, Central 
Provinces acres, the remaining provinces (Madras, Bombay, Berar, 
Assam) aggregating acres. , 1 

It )ias been estimated that in 1876 about 2,140,000 tons of sugar had 
been manufactured fr # om the sugar-cane all over the world. As the culti- 
A/ation of the^cane extends westwards from India and China, its native 
place, the exports from India naturally diminishes, as represented by the 

figures £948,582 in 1854, in 1864, and £281,743 in 1874. 

The sugar-cane season comprises nearly a twelvempnth. The land 
chosen is usually a good loam or light clay, manured. The leafy ends 
of the preceding season's canes are cut off oi* the whole cane is chopped 
into pieces so as in any case to include two nodes or joints, and these, to 
the number of about 20,000 per acre, are planted in furfows in January 
and February. The land is irrigated occasionally from this time to the 
commencement of the rains. The harvest begins in the beginning of 
December, and the cutting and crushing of the canes and boiling of the 
juice are carried on till January and February. Excepting the few mills 
under European management the crushing and boiling are performed by 
primitive and therefore rude processes. The average outturn per cent of 
cane in the North-West Provinces is stated by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller 
to be as follows : 100 of canes=5o of juice=i8'o of gurh -+■ 17*5 of shukr, 
+ 19*5 of rab; the rab gives 13 putri +6 5 shira ; the shira gives 6*5 chini 
+6-5 shira. 

The average cost of growing an acre of cane in the North-West Pro- 
vinces is stated to be Rs. 62-13 ; the average outturn of gurh per acre is 
about 30 maunds and costs Rs. 1-6 per maund. 

The following statistics of the trade in sugar are taken from the Reports 
on the inland trade of the different provinces and on the trade by sea. 

The Punjab received from other Indian Provinces in 1881-82, refined 
sugar 2,29,355 maunds and unrefined 10,18,158 maunds. The supplies 
came chiefly from the North-West Provinces and Oudh (refined 1,08,001 
maunds, unrefined 967,791 maunds) and in smaller quantities from Sindh. 
The Punjab exported to other Indian Provinces, refined sugar 22,161 
maunds and unrefined 2,53,990 maunds ; the bulk of the exports went to 
Rajputana and a small proportion to Sindh. 

The North-West Provinces and Oudh received of refined sugar 1,85,522 
maunds and of unrefined 2,20,026 maunds in 1882-83 ; the bulk of the sup- 
plies came from Bengal exclusive of Calcutta (refined 1,63,474 maunds, 
unrefined 1,93, 324^ maunds), with small quantities from various other pans, 
in the case of refined sugar chiefly from Bombay port (10,696 maunds) and 
of unrefined from Calcutta (11,124 maunds). * The North-West, Provinces 
and Oudh Exported of refined sugar 268,726* maunds and of unrefined 
23,78,081 maunds. The exports went chiefly — 


4 ' t 

Refined, in 
Mds. 

Unrefined, in 
Mds. 

To Rajputana . . . 

,, Punjab (including Delhi City) 

1,09,501 

9,76.38s 

7«*444 

9,86,08a 

,, Central Provinces «... 

24.401 

, 2,12,145 

„ Southern Inditi ..... 

4*1649 

* i,94.3 63 


wi*h much smaller quantities to Bengal, to Calcutta and to Bombay port # 

*63 t, . 
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Bengal receives* very little sugar from other provinces, the total of 
refined fri 1881-82 being only 0,576 maunds and of * unrefined 4,378 
maunds, and these cafhie*almost wholly from the North-West Provinces. 

The exports of sugar from Bengal on tHfe other hand were consider- 
able, thus — 


To North-West Provinces and Oudh 
„ ^Central Provinces . 

„ Bombay .... 

,, Rajpptana .... 

,, Punjab .... 

„ Assam • • • . 


Refined, in 
Mds. 

• 

• 

Unrefined, in 
Mds. 

Of which 
i from 
Calcutta, 
refined and 
unrefined, 
in Mds. 

1,6^14 

85,911 

12,618 

33 ,2o6 

9 8 ,34i 

402 

4,977 

1,08,651 

72 

12,455 

89,514 

6,510 

10,321 

12,357 

5,535 

11,272 

2,643 

... 

2,33,M5 

3,97,417 

25,137 


For the other provinces trustworthy figures of the inland trade are 
not available 

By sea to other countries, India exports the following quantities of 
sugar : — 


Presidency from which exported. 

• 

Refined or 
crystallised 
sugar, 

Cwts. 

Unrefined 
sugar, vis., 
molasses or gur, 
Cwts. 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Sindh . ...... 

Madras 

British Burma 

Total 

Total value, Rs. . 

85,952 

11,992 

26 
13,290 
. *4 

79,445 

6,356 

463 

1,119,930 

1,230 

111,274 
i3,oi,33i • 

1,207,424 • 

67,86,428 


* • 

The exports have largely increased during the past five years as the 
allowing figures for 1878-79 will show 



Cwts. 

Rs. 

• 

Refined sugar 

51.04! 

6,96,792' 

Unrefined sugar 

328,713 

13,46,808 


» • 

* Figures are those of 1881-82, hence probably discrepancy in exports to North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, as compared with the imports into those Provinces froid 
Bengal. ( 
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The exports proceed to the following countries (the figures arc those 
of 1882-83) 


Country to which exported. 

Refined sugar, 
Cwts. 

Unrefined sugar, 
Cwts. 

. 

b* 

United Kingdom 

1 % ■: : : . : : : : 
Arabia . . . . 

Other countries (Australia, France, Persia, 
the Straits, Aden, Siam, Turkey in Asia, &c ) 

Total 

78,7*4 

14.827 

10,264 ^ 

v 7.459 

• 

1.053,276 
132,692 
9,210 
' 6,884 

5,362 

111,274 

1,207,4241 


693 Saccharum procerum, Xoxb. 

Vern.-— Teng, Beng. 

A perennial grass from 10 to 20 feet high, erect ; culms straight 
filled with insipid pith ; leaves 3 to 5 feet long, tapering to a long fine point; 
sheaths bearded round the mouth. Native of Bengal, also found in 
Kangra and Kherce Pass. 

Roxburgh says it is by far the most beautiful of the genus he met 
with, and that it comes n wires t in appearance to S. offidnarum, but is 
taller and much more elegant. “ The seeds or culms,” he adds, “ are 
long, strong and straight, and employed by the natives for screens, and 
various other economical purposes.” 

699 S. Sara, Roxb. 

Vern. — Sara, shut , Brno.; Sarpat , sara, munj sarkar , shur , Hind. J 
Gun dr a, shura , Tel. and Sans. 

A grass common in the plains of the North-West Provinces and 
Punjab 8 to 12 feet high ; leaves flat, narrow, 4 to 8 feet long ; culms 
perennial, erect, from 6 to 16 feet high, thick as the little finger, strong; 
sheaths from 12 to 18 inches long ; flowers late in the rainy season. 

It is stated that the tops, just before flowering, form a good fodder 
for milk, and that in South Punjab the delicate pith contained in the up- 
per part of the stem is eaten by the poor. 

« 

<jqq S. spontaneum, Linn. 

* Vera.- Kash, Beng.; Kans, k agar a, kosa.kus, Hind.; Rellu-gaddi , Tel.; 

•* Khan , kahu , Sind. ; KM, kans, Pn. ; Kasha, Sans. 

Commdn in Bengal, the sub- Himalayan fract and Bundelkhand. 

Roxburgh says this grass " grows on the banks of rivers, in hedges, 
moist, uncultivated land; in a good soil it is frequently from 10 to 15 feet 
and on high, in a poorer soil from 5 to 10.” Duthie describes it as “ a. 
troublesome grass and difficult to eradicate on account of its deeply pene- 
trating roots.” Th° culms are ann ml, erect, leafy, round; leaves sheathing, 
remarkably long and narrow but firm. 

This grass is so coarse that cattle do not eat it ; it is, however, given 
when young as fodder to buffaloes. It is used for thatching and matting ; 
the culms serve to make the native pens. 

In Bundelknand it has encroached upon large areas of ^able land, and 
persistent efforts have recently been made with some success by the Pro- 
vincial ELtpiyrtmcnt of Agriculture to eradicate it and reclaim the land. 
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SACCOPETALUat. 

Saccopetalum tomentosum, Hook./. 6* T. T„ An?)naceje. | y 0I 

Syn. — UVARIA TOMENTOSA, Willd. # 

Vern. —Kama, karri , Hind.; Hoom , Bom.; Chilkadudu, Tkl. ; Thoska, 

. Gond. # 

A larg^tree in Oudh and Gorakhpur, Behar, Central India and th* 
Western Ghdts. Blossoms during the hot season and produces oval 
berries. 

The leaves are used as fodder. 


SAGERETIA. 

Sageretia BraridrethiaAa, A tick., Rhamneje. 

• Vem. — Qanger , goher , Pn. ; Maimuruf, Afg. 

A ^rrubbv shrub abundant in the Sulaimm and Salt Ranges, and 
occurs fn the extreme north-west parts of the Himalaya. 

Produces a small black fruit, of the size of a small pea, sweet, and 
pleasant eating when fresh ; it is well known in the bazars of Peshawar and 
Afghanistan, and is much eaten by Afghans and by the natives of the 
frontier districts. 

S. oppositifolia, Brongn. 

Vern. — Kanak, gidardak , draitgc , gtrthan , Pb. ; Aglaia , KiJMAUN. 

A large shrub in the north-western parts of the Himalaya, from 
Peshawar to Nepal, also in Southern India from Konkan southwards. 

Produces a small, black, succulent, sweetish fruit, which is eaten by the 
natives. 

S. theezans, Brongn. 

The Tia of th>. Chinese. I 

Vern. — Drangie , ankol , karur , phomphli , kanda , brinkol, katrain , thum , ' 
Pb. ; Dgrgola i Simla. 

A shrub of the Salt and Sulaiman Ranges (altitude 2,000 to 8,000 feet) 
and of Western Himalaya from Kashmir to Simla (altitude 3,000 to 8,000 
feet). 

The fruit is small, round, dark-brown, sweet and sui culent, and is ex- 
tensively eaten. The leaves are said to be used ds a substitute for tea. 


702 ‘ 
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SALIX. 

Salix alba, Linn ., Salicine-ze. 

T#e White or Huntingdon AyiLLow. 

Vem. — Bts,yur, ckdngma , mdlchang , kharwala , Pb. ' ** 

A large tree cultivated in the Western Himalaya. Useful limber 
from which cricket bats are made. 

The branches arc severely lopped, and used as fodder. The young shoots 
and bark of the larger trees are removed bv hand and used as fodder. 

S. daphnoides, Vill. 

Vem. — Bed, lidui, betsa , bashal , Pb. ; Yur, Kashmir; Changma, West 
Tibet; Richang , Lahoul. • 

A shrub of the North-West Himalaya, both on the outer ranges and. 
in the inner*arid tract. (Gamble.) • 

The branches and leaves are used for cattle fodder. • 
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DOBA.\ . 

>j(fi Saliz elegans, Wall, Koch. 

The Weeping Willow. 

Syn.— S. Babylonica. 

Vem, — Bail, bhains, Simla. 

• A small shrub of the Himalaya from Lahoul to Nepal, in altitudes 
n ranging from 1,500 to 7,000 feet. 

The leaves and tvrfgs are used for fodder for cattle and goats, 

t 

n < 

yo8 S. tetrasperma, Roxh. 

Verta. — Pant-jama * Beng. ; Baishi , bed, bent. Hind.; Burun , Sans.; 
Laila , bains , bilsa , N. W. P. and Oudh ; Bis, bitsa, tyd' , bakshel, safedar , 
badita , Pb. ; Bhi, Ass.; Bhesh , Garo; Walunj. backa, Bom.; Niranji, 
Kan.; Momakha , Burm. 

A middle-sized tree on river banks and moist places throughout 
India, ascending the Himalayan valleys up to 6,000 feet. 

The leaves are lopped and given to cattle as fodder. 


SALSOLA. 

Salsola indlca, Willi. See Suceda indica, Moq., Chenopodaceje. 

SALVADORA. 

709 Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadorace.®. 

Vern. — Kabbar, jhar, diar,jal, vani jhal, ufkai, kokit. Hind., Pb., Tam. ; 
Pilu, Mar. 

A large, evergreen shrub of the Punjab and Sindh, often forming the 
greater part of the vegetation of the desert, and ascending the Trans- 
Indus hills and Salt Range to 3,000 to 24,000 feet in altitude. Flowers 
in April and its fruit ripens at the beginning of the hot weather. 
The Fruit “ is sweetish and is largely eaten by the natives, large 
numbers of whom go out to collect it in the season ; and so much do 
they depend on it tfiat Coldstream states that a bad crop is reckoned 
as a calamity * * * and that in Mozaffurgarh the fruit is often dried 
for future use, and has then much the appearance and flavour of 
currants.” (Dr, Stewart.) 

The leaves serve as fodder for camels. 

710 s. persica, farcin. 

9 Syn.— s. INDICA, Wight ; S. WlGHTIANA, PtaHck.; ClSSUS ARBORBA, 

Forsk. ; Embelia grossularia, Pete, 

Vem. —Jit, kauri van, kaurijal, choti van, Pb. ; Jal, N. W. P. ; Kabar , 
khoridjhar, Sind. ; Pedda-axiarago-wenki, Tel. ; Ofia, ughai , Tam. 

A small thick-stemmed, soft, wooded tree, wild in many of the drier 

? arts of India, eg,, Punjab, Sind, kajputana, North-Western Provinces, 
iuzerat, Konkan,and the Circars. Produces flowersand very small black 
red juicy currant-like berries, having a strong aromatic smell, and pun- 
gent taste like mustard or garden cresses. 

The shoots and leaves are pungent, and are eaten as salad and 
given as fodder to camels. 
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SALVIA. 

Salvia Moorcroftiana, Wall., Labiate. 

Vem..—K4lijhrr?, sholri, thut, halu, gurgumna, laphra, papra, Pb. 
Common in the North-west Punjab plains Salt Range, and Himalaya 
up to 9,000 feet. 

*The stalks are in some parts peeled and eaten, and have a mawflish 
w sweet ta?tc. 

S. pumila, Benth. 

Vem. — Tukhm malanga , Pb. 

A small plant common in western Punjab. 

Browseabjf goats and sheep. 

SAPINDUS. 

Sapindus attenuates, Wall, Sapindace*. 

Vern. — Lai koi-pura, Sylhet j Sir-hutungchir, Lepcha ; Achatta, Nepal. 
A ‘dirub of Eastern Himalaya and Assam, extending to Eastern 
Bengal. Produces small red flowers, and red or dark purpie fruit of the 
size of an olive. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives in Sylhet. 

S. Mukorrossi, Gaertn. 

Vem. — Ritha, dodan, kar.mar, Hind.; Ritha, Beng. 

Cultivated throughout North-West India and Bengal. 

The only part of this saponaceous tree which can be noted under 
the section of “Food” are the leaves, which are given to cattle as 
fodder. 


SAURAUJA. 

Saurauja napaulensis, DC., Ternstrocmiace.®. 

Vem. — Gogina, gogonda, Hind.; Gogen , Nepal; Kasur , Lepcha. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Himalaya from Bhutan toGarhwal, also 
in the temperate Khasia Hills. Produces pi nk^flowers, and green, mealy 
inside, sweet, edible fruit. 

The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 


. SCHLEICHERA. 

• # 

Schleichera trijuga,' Willd, Sapindace*. 

The Lac Tree or Koosumbia. 

Vem. — Kosum, gausam. Hind.; Kusinb, Bom.; Rusant, Uriya ;'P aW, p&, 
pulachi , zohm-buriki, Tam.; Pusku, may , roatanga , Tel.; Gyoben, 
Burm.; Cong , conghas, Cingh. 

A large, deciduous tree of tfce sub-Himalavan tract, from the Sutlej* 
eastward. Central and South India, and Burma. Flowers in February 
and ripens its fruit in May, 

The fruit contains a whitish pulp which is of a pleasant sub-acid tasfte, 
is much ljjted during the hot, dry weather, and is often eaten by the na- 
tives. 
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SCIRPUS. 

Scirpus Kysoor, Roxl., Cyperace.». 

Vem. — Kasurio, Hind,; Kesur , kesuri, Beng.; Kaseruka, Sans.; Kaseru , 
dila, Pb. 

A weed common on the borders of lakes and ponds of fresh water hi 
flengal ; grows in Northern India. * 

The tuberous root& are eaten raw by the natives. Dr. Stewart, in hjs 
Punj db* Plants , mentions S. maritimus, Linn, as common in marshes and 
« when fresh a i fair forage. 


SCOPOLIA. 

Scopolia praalta, Dunal. See Physochlaina .praalta, Book. 

SOLANACE.fi. 

SCUTELLARIA. 

Scutellaria linearis, Bcnth., Labiate. 

Vem.— Mastiara, Pb. 

Not uncommon in the Salt Range and Jhelam basin to 4,000 feet. 

In the Salt Range the plant is eaten, although very bitter. 

SECURINEGA. 

Securinega Leucopyrus, Mall- An;., Euphorbiacr*. 

Vem. — Hartho , aindha , N.-W. P.; Kakun, rethei, Pb. ; Pcra pastaivanc, 
Afg.; Kiratt, Sind. ; Challa manta, , C. P.; At hat , Nepal. 

A large shrub or small tree of the outer Himalaya, ascending to 5,1)00 
feet throughout India and Burma. 

The fruit is eaten. 

S. obovata, Mull. 

Syn.— PilYLLANTHUS RETUSUS & VIROSUS, Roxb.\ ClCC^ OBOVATA, Kvrz. 

Vem. — Dalmc , dhani, ghari> g -w ala, darim , Hind.; Iktibi , Lepcha; Kodarsi 
Mar.; Ktnrhiy Gond; Yae-chhiya , Bukm. 

A small tree of the Sulaiman range and outer and sub-Hi mnlayan 
tracts, extending to Eastern Bengal, Central and South India, and 
Burma. 

Produces small round, pure white, smooth, succulent berries in abun- 
dance. “ 

E^dible ? 

SEMECARPUS. 

1 

Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn, f., Anacardiaceje. 

The Marking-nut Tree. 

Vem. — Bhela bhtlawa, bheyla , Hind.; Bhela , bhelatuki , Beng.; Shaing , 
Tam.; Jiri, nela-jedi, Tel.; Chyni beng , Burm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract from the Sutlej eastward to Assam and Chitta- 
gong, but not to Burirti; ascending £500 feet. Produces dull greenish 
yellow flowers from May to August, and ripens in January and February. 

The yellow fleshy cup which surrounds tne seed is roasted in ashes, and 
eaten by the natives. 

The seeds, called Malacca-beans or Marsh-nuts, are also €&ten. They 
are supposed to stimulate the mental powers and especially the memory. 
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SESAMUM. 

Sesamum indicum, .//««., Pedalineje. 

GiNGELLY*or Sesame oil; Benne oil, Huile de Sesame,//,* 
Sesamol, (ier. ® 

Vem .—Mitha M, krishna-tel. Hind.; 7V7, ////, Beng.; 77/**, Sans.; R6g1kane'~ 

Jtntjad , Pers.j Dtthn , Arab.; Gingili , South Ind.; A7// Icnney , velJrno m 
rheddie, Tam.; Afanchu-nune noovonloo , 1%L.; Bdrik-tel , Dec.; Hnart » 

Burm. # 

This annual herb is commonly cultivated in India (where it is in?li£e- 
nous) in nearly every tropical country. q 

“ There are two varieties, the black-seeded and the white-seeded ; the 
former being generally known as til , and the latter as tilt. Til ripens 
rather later than tili, an<J is more commonly grown mixed with high crops 
such asjunr, while tili does best when mixed with cotton. Tili oil is prefer- 
ipd ot the t^ofor human consumption.’* (Messrs. Duthic and Fuller.) 

'The oil is extracted by simple pressure in a ooden mill of a very primi- 
tive fcind, worked by a bullock which is driven by a man or boy seated on 
the revolving beam. 

Tili oil is not only used for human consumption as other oil, but is also 
employed in sweetmeat making and in adulterating ghi, also occasionally 
fc, lighting, and for anointing the body. For this last purpose it is some- 
times scented bv keeping the seeds between alternate layers of strong- 
scented flowers, before the oil is pressed out : in its scented state the oil is 
called phulel and fetches Rs. 160 per maund. The seeds are also made 
into sweetmeats which are eaten by the natives. 

The oil bears a strong i '-semblance to olive oil; and for it it is fre- 
quently substituted, and with it it is frequently adulterated. 

The oil cake (or residue remaining after the oil is extracted) is used 
as cattle food, and in some parts of the country it is much prized as such. 

In times ot drought and scarcity it is even used as human food by the 
poorer classes. 

The figures available for the areas under til and tili cultivation are 
very incomplete, and no distinction is made in the returns between the 
two varieties, %oth being reported under the name of til in North, and 
gingclly in South India. 

In the North-Western Provinces til is grown as a sole crop in the 
districts lying under the Himalayas where its area is annually about 6,3m 
acres, and in the districts of Bundelkhand wl*cre the area is 148,100 
acres. In the other parts of the Provinces it is almost universally grown 
to a greater or less extent in fields of juar, bajra and cotton, more in the 
western than in eastern parts. 

The sowing is performed at the commencement of the rains, generally 
in light soil (in Bundelkhand the light yellowish soil) ; the seed is sown 
broadcast when mixed. with other crops, otherwise in parc'dlel lines. The 
crop is liable to damages from ill-timed rain ; the outturn fn the North- 
Western Provinces varies from 25 to 60 seers of seed to ftie acre when the 
crop is sown with juar or cotton, to 4 to 6 maunds when grown alone. 

The dry stocks, after the harvest, are used for fuel. 

SESBANIA, 

Sesbania aegyptiaca, Pers., Leguminosje. 

Sy°* — AiSCHYNOMENE SESBAN, Linn. « 

Vem. — Jaify jhinjan, janjhan , Hind.; Jayanti^ Bfng.; Saori , Bkra£ ; 

Ahe-mar, Dec.; Suiminta , Tel.; Yaythagyee , Bqj<M. 

A soft-wooded shrub of short duration cultivated in many parts of the 
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. plains of India from the Himalayas to Ceylon, and in Burma. Produces 

* pale yellow flowers, more or less tinged with deep-red, and long, weak 

• legumes or pods* 

The leaves and branches are lopped for cattle fodder. 

72 4 Sesbania grandiflora, Peri 

*■ ' Syn.— /E schynomene grandiflora, Roxb .; Agati grandiflora Desv. 

• *' Vem. — Basnet , Hind.; Buka , bak, Beng.; Agati , Tam. • Avisi, Tel.; 

<■ Poukpan, Bur if. • 

, A short-lived* softf-wooded tree, cultivated In South India, Burma, and 
in the Ganges Doab (Gamble), generally near villages. Produces large, 
handsome, pink, or white flowers, tinged with red, and long narrow pods. 

The leaves, flowers, and tender pods are eaten in curry by all classes 
of natives. Cattle also eat the leaves and tender parts. 

. t j 

SETARIA. 

725 Setaria glauca, Beam., Gramineae. 

Syn. — Panicum glaucum, Linn. 

Vem. — Bhandra, bhandri , dissi, N. W. P. & Pb. 

Very common both in the plains and on the hills. Very variable as 
to the size of the spikes and their colour; a small variety is common on 
dry ground. 

*20 S. italica, Kunth. 

German or Italian Millet 

Syn.— Panicum italicum, Linn. 

Vem. — Kakun , kangri, kauni, tangan , kukni, N. W. P. and Oudh; 

Kungu, Sans. 

China, Japan, and the Indian Archipelago are mentioned as probably 
the countries in which this plant originated and whence it spread. (De- 
Candolle.) Duthie says it is supposed to have originated m India and 
New Holland. 

It alias millet is extensively cultivated in India both^ # n the plains and 
on the hills up to 6,500 feet. It is sown in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh on good village lands at the commencement of the 
rains to an extent which is reported to be over 14,000 acres, and is reaped 
in September with an outturn of 3$ to 5 maunds of seed per acre. A 
second crop may be had from the same ground between September and 
the end of January. It is, however, more commonly grown as a sub- 
ordinate crop than by itself. When thus understood the above-stated 
areu is much below the truth. In the Punjab it is found wild # or culti- 
vated in parts of the Himalayan region. 

There are two varieties— one straw yellow and the other reddish 
yellow. 

The grai ; is much esteemed as an article of human food in some 
parts of the country and is eaten in the form of cakes and porridge in 
the North-West Provinces. In the Madras Presidency it is valued as 
an excellent material for making pastry. At Chenab the leaves are 
used as a pot-herb. Boiled with milk, it forms a light and pleasant 
meal for invalids. The Brahmins specially esteem it. It is also grown 
as food for cage birds, and for feeding poultry in the Punjab and North- 
West Provinces. 

When ripe the ears only are plucked, the straw being afterwards cut 
r for fodder. As fodder the straw is not ve.ry nourishing : it is given to 
goats in parts of the Punjab Himalaya. 1 
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Setaria verticillata, Beauv. 727 

Syn.— Panicum verticillata, Linn, 

* Vem . 1 — Kootta ckirchitta. burdunni , N. W. P. ; Dortf-byara, Hind.; Chick- 
lenta,jEt. * 

Found on the plains and hills <# the Punjab and North-West 
Provinces, and ascends the Himalaya up to 6,500 feet in Naini Tal^als<f 
fcftmd in Nepal. Delights in a rich soil in out of the way corners whgre 
there R rubbish. (Roxburgh.) • . • 

Cattle eat it when young, that is, before the^flower spikes are formed; 
the seeds are eaten by small birds. (Duthie.) 


SHOREA. 

Shorea robusta, Gcnrtn Dipterocarpex. 738 

Thk Sal Tree. • * 

Vern • — Sal, sa'la, sdlwa, sakhu. Hind.; Sdk*'* f Nepal; Teturl, LEPCHA; 

Bolsal, Gako; Koroh , Oudh ; Sarei, rinjal , C. P. ; frugal , Tel. 

A tall, sparsely-branched, deciduous tree, often so crowded and gre- 
garious as to have long, straight stems, growing to a height of 100 feet, 

*■ ith ~n 1 y a terminal tuft of branches. One of the most valuable timber 
trees of India. 

The seed ripens at the commencement of the rains, and is the means 
of reproduction. Sonthals, however, especially in times of scarcity, collect 
the seed and eat it, by roasting it and mixing it with the flowers of the 
Mahua tree (Bassia lktifolia) ; which see. 

SIDEROXYLON. 

Sideroxylon tomentosum, Roxb, % Sapotaceje. 729 

Syn.— S. ELOKGuiets, Hedd . 

Vem.— Pala, Tam. 

A tree common in the Western Gh/lts from the Konkan southwards. 

The fruit is made into pickles and curries. 

Sinapisjuncea, Linn. See Brassica juncea, II. F. & T., Crucifer®. 

Sinapis ramosa, Roxb. See Brassica juncea* 


SIZYGIUM. 

Sizygium jambolanum, DC., Mvrtace®. 73 ® 

m Vem. — Jaman,fam, jdmun , Hind ; Kdldjam, Beng. ; Chambu , Garo. ; 

Jamu , Ass.# Uaval , nayaf Tam.; Nasodu, nairurf, Tel.; Jam- 
bool , Bom.; Thab-gai-pyoo , Burm. 

A tree found wild or in cultivation all over India. 

The fruit is astringent, but is eaten by the natives, who also eat the 
kernels in times of famine. 


SKIMMIA 

Skimmia Laureola, Hook. /., Rutace®. 

Vttn.— Ner, baru, Pb. ; Nehar, gurl pat a, Kumaun ; Chumlani, Nepal; 
Jimbumyok , Lepcha. • 

An aromatic shrub of the Himalaya froifl the west to Bhutan, 
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.5,000 to 11,000 feet in altitude, also in the Kh£sia Hills, in altitude 
* 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

■ The leaves ace eaten in curries by the hill people. 

* p 

Soja hispida, Mccnck., Legumjnos^. 

Cultivated in India for its seeds or beans which are made into saucQ 
called soy, used both in Asia and Europe for flavouring dishes, specially 
i>eef, and believed to help digestion. 


SOLANUM. 

733 Solaaum coigulans, Forsk., Solanaceje. 

Syn. — S. sanctum, Linn . 

, Vem. — Maraghune , hart tnanhdrt , tingi , Pb. 

A plant resembling M. Melflngtna, met with in the Punjab and Sindh. 

The fruit is, in some places, eaten by the natives, either fresh or in 
pickles. 

734 S. gracilipes, Dene. 

• Vem. — H(rwa t marghi-palj kandiari, pilak, valur , Pb. 

A thorny under-shrub of Western India, in Punjab and Sindh. 

It produces a small fruit which is eaten by the natives. 

It is not known wild in India. A. DC. says it is a native of Asia, not 
America, and Sendtner, l. c . 9 fixes its origin in Arabia. As an escape 
from cultivation it becomes often intensely prickly. (FI. Br . hid.) 

735 S. melongena, Linn. 

Egg-plant or Brinjal. 

Syn. — S. incanum, Linn . ; S. esculentum, Dunal ; S. zeilanicum, Scop.; 

S. LON gum, Roxb. 

Vem. — Begoon , kooli-begoon y Beng. ; Baigun , Hind.; Wang-kai, Tel. 

More or less common throughout India, generally in cultivation. 

There are many varieties distinguishable by the colour of the fruit : 
thus — deep purple, white, &c. The white ones are more rare and are 
supposed to be more tender and pulpy, but this is probably a mere idea. 

Brinjals are much eaten in curry by all classes of natives, and are sold 
in every ba^ar. 

** They are used in different ways : (a) made into curries, either with 
potatoes, or shrimps, or both; (b) roasted under hot ashes and made 
into a bhartha by being mashed and seasoned with salt, onions, chillies 
and lime-juice or mustard oil; (c) cut into slices and fried in oil; 
(rf) when ^voung and tender they are pickled With mustard oil, chillies, 
salt, &c.” (Mr l L . Liotard.) 

736 S. nigrum, Linn. 

, Syn* — S. rubrum, Miller. 

Vem. — Kambei , kachmach , mako, Pb. ; Gurkhi % Beng. 

A common herbaceous .plant fouT?d throughout India and Ceylon, 
altitude o — 7,000 feet. 

Produces a small, round berry’, red or black (hence its name), some- 
times yellow, eaten by the natives; also by the soldiers in British 
Kaffraria. 

Its leaves possess* slight narcotic properties, and are eaten 'in place of 
spinach in Bourbon and the Mauritius. 
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Solatium tuberosum, Linn. 

Potato. ; 

Vein. — Beng.; Alu, Pb.; Wallarai kilangoo, Tam.; Ootalay 
gudda , Tel.; Batata , Bom . ; Rafa innala, Cingh.. ; 

Native of Peru and Chili, introduced into Spain in the beginning Of 
the i6ih century, whence it was introduced into India. The under-ground 
stem ot tuber is in common use as an csculenj. Coarse tasting branefy is 
also made from the potato. * 

The potato is now cultivated in all parts of India \% the olains *nfl in j 
the hills up to 9,000 feet. 

Potato is eaten by almost all classes. 

It eny?rsjargcly into the manufacture 6f wheaten bread. 

S. verbuscifolium, Linn. 

, Verj). — Kala-mema, tiari , ola , khaihwune , Pn. 

A sh-ub common throughout India in the tropical and sub-tropical 
zcfiies. 

Produces small, round, yellow fruit or berries, which in Southern India | 
are used in curries. 

S. xanthocarpum, Schrad. & WendL 

Syn. — S. jAcguiNi, Willd. 

Vern. —Katcli, katai , Hind; Kanlakdri , Beng.; Warumba , choti mauhari , 
harnauli , Pb. 

A prickly, diffuse herb, commonly met with from the Punjab Lo Assam 
and Ceylon. In blossom and fruit most part of the year. 

In some places the seeds are eaten. 

SONCHUS. 

Sonchus oleraceus, Composite. 

Milk Thistle. 

Vern f—Dodak, Pn. ; Ratrinta , Tel. 

A weed with hollow milky stems, yellow flowers and glossy leaves, 
more or less common throughout India in fields and cultivated places, and 
up to 8,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

Kashmiris use it as a vegetable. Cattle ye fond of it. 

SONNERATIA. 

Sonneratia acida, Linn.f., Lythraceje. 

Syn.— S. APRT^LA. 

• Vern. — Orcha , qgchakd, Beng. yTapu, tamu, Bijkm. 

A small, evergreen tree of the tidal creeks ar*l littoral forests of 
India, Burma and the Andamans. {Gamble.) 

Flowers during the hot and rainy seasons, and produces a slightly 
acid bitter fruit which is eaten in the Sundarbuns. It is aKo eaten by 
the Malays as a condiment. A kind of silk-worm feeds upon its leaves. 


SORGHUM. 

Sorghum bicolor, Willd , Gramineje. 

Vem. — Ktllo-debdhdor, dedhin , Beng. 
Cultivated in India. 

Grain much used for food. 
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743 Sdrghum halepense, Pen. 

' Syn. — HoLcts halepensis, Linn. 

Vem. — Barua , braham, Pb. ; Bajra , bar a, Bundelkhanp. 

Common in parts of the Siwalik tracts, also on the plains and hills of 
tbp Punjab and North-West Provinces; described by Mueller as a # rich/ 
.perennial grass. 

This is a fodder gracs when young, and Stewart says it is at times* 
browsed by cattle, but, he adds : “ I was told in Hazara that after eating 
it tattle sometimes have fatal head affections.” 

744 S. saccharatum, Pers . 

Broom Corn or Chinese Sugarcane. 

Syn.— Andkopogon Saccharatus. 

The seeds of this annual grass, sugar producing millet or sweet can$ 
were obtained by the Government of India .... and 
distributed to the different Provincial Governments for experimental 
cultivation. 

This grass is cultivated in Northern India. 

This plant might be advantageously utilised for preparing treacle; 
as the saccharine sap would amount to from 100 to 300 gallons per acre. 

The grass is used as a Valuable fodder for cattle. 

7^5 S. vulgare, Pen. 

The Indian or Great millet or Guinea Corn. 

Syn.— Holcus sorghum, Linn.; Andropogon sorghum, Brot. 

Vcm.—Juar, jurtriy choti juar, bajra -jhupanwa, N. W. P. and Oudh ; 
Juar, kurbi and chari (stalks), Beng., Hind.; Zoorna , Sans. ; Talla, 
jonna , bonda-janu (the plant), tclla-j anular (the grain), Tel. ; Cholum , 
Tam., Chavela , Mai.. 

An annual cane-like corn grass, similar to Indian-corn, producing 
a dense head of spikdets, bearing numerous small corn grains, which arc 
very valuable as food. The stalk of this plant was mosi* probably the 
•reed’ of Matthew, and its spikelets the ‘hyssop’ of St. John. 

This is one of the most important of the rainy season food crops in 
India, and with rice and wheat form the chief staple food of the country. 
From it are made bread, porridge and other food preparations ; occupy- 
ing the same place to many natives that oats do to many of the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. Its small yellow seed when crushed makes also a 
good auxiliary food for cattle horses, swine, poultry, and sheep. It con- 
tains pj per cent, of flesh-forming matters and about 11 per cent, of fat 
or heat-producing matters. It is sometimes known as Durra. 

There are numerous varieties of juar (or cholum) as might be ex- 
pected from .the large extent to which it is cultivated. (Duthie and Fdller.) 

The area urder this crop in the different Provinces of India may be 
given approximately as follows : — 

Acres. 

Punjab ....... 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh . . 3,690,000 

Bengal (chiefly Behar) , 

Central Provinces 

Bombay Presidency 

• Berar ........ 

Madras Presidency 

■— i- 1 i. 

Total 
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For the Rajputana and Central India States, the Nizam’s Territories 
and Mysore no figures are available. # * 

In Madras jn *878 there were devoted to food grains of the millet 


species. 

• 

Acres. 

• Cholum (Sorghum Vulgare) • 

. 4 > 855 >°oo 

Rdggy (ElenBine corocana) 

. 1,611,000 

Veragu (Panicum miliaceum) 

. 1,605,000 

Ctnnboo (Pend Mafia spicata) 

. 3>i97><x*l 

Corraloo (Panicum italicum) 

. 1,018,000 

Millet of various kinds 

. 614,000 

Total 

• 

. 12,900,000 


The seed (at the rate of 3 to $ segrs per acre) is sown broadcast at 
Mie commencement of the rains in rather elevated soil, chiefly of the 
loamy or clayey kind, sometimes with other minor crops of pulses; irri- 
gation is seldom used ; the pulses arc first harvested, and the juar 
harvest begins a fortnight later, i. e ., in November. 

The cost of cultivation, including rent, in the North-Western Pro- 
vi .ces and Oudh is given by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller at Rs. 13-13-0 
per acre; and the outturn they estimate at about 10 maundsot grain, and 
Oo maunds of dry fodder on irrigated, and 8 maunds of grain and 45 
maunds of dry fodder on un irrigated land ; in addition to the outturn of 
the subordinate crops — arhar 5 maunds, other pulses 2 maunds, til i 
maund. 

The dry stalks and leaves are chopped to form the ordinary cattle 
fodder of the country for some months of the season. Occasionally, in 
parts of the North-West Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab, juar is 
grown solely for cattle 1 odder, in which case the stalks are cut while 
green before the seed matures. In this case it is usually sown in the 
hot weather before the rains, requires irrigation, and is cut early 
enough to be succeeded by one of the cold weather crops. The outturn 
per acre is *>n irrigated land 300 maunds of green fodder (known as 
chart ), equal to 100 maunds of dry fodder; and on unirrigated land 280 
maunds equal to 90 maunds of dry fodder. 

SPINACIA. • 

Spinacia oleracea, Mill CHENoroDvvcEiE. 

Garden Spinach. 

9 

Vern. — Paluk , sag-paluk, Hind.; Palung, Bfng., Bij-palak,Pn . ; Jspanaj, 
is-panaj » Arai^, Pers.i; Vusaylcy-kccray , Tam. 

'fhis plant is cultivated in som^ parts of India, chiefly *nder garden 
cultivation ; both kinds, the one with smooth, the other %ith prickly seeds. 

Its .large fleshy insipid but wholesome leaves are used as a favourite 
pot-herb in the early spring and summer months. When properly 
dressed and deprived of moisture, mashed with butter and a few sorrel 
leaves, they make an excellent dish which may be eaten with any kind 
of meat. • , 

SPONDIAS. 

Spondias dulas. 

CFtaheite Apple or Vi. 

Vem. — Amara, 

A^ree of from 50 to 60 feet high, a native of thej^qjynesian Islands* , 
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introduced into many parts of the tropics; has golden apples sometimes 
weighing i lb. % ozs. and measuring a foot in circumference. The rind 
tastes of turpentine, but the pulp has a fine apple-like smell and an 
agreeable flavour. 

74S * Spondias mangifera, Pers Anacardiace®. 

. - The Hog-plu^. 

Syn. — S. amara >t Lamk. 

, c Vem. — 4 mTi Beng. ; Amra , ambodha , Hind.; Amara, Nepal, Ass.; 

XonchUingi Kepcha; Tongrong , Garo; If amara, Gond ; Am^rra, 
iCukku; Kat-mara, Tam.; Aravi-mamadi, Tel. ; Kat ambolam, Mal. ; 
Ami, Mar.; Amte f Kan.; Gway , Bukm. 

A deciduous tree, wild and cultivated, more or less eorhmon through- 
out India, e. g., Sub-Hirnalay an tract from the Indus to Eastern Bengal, 
very common in Bengal, rare f in Central India, frequent in South 
India, and Burma. Blossoms at the beginning of the hot season, {he 
leaves follow immediately, and the fruit ripens in winter when th^. leaves 
fall off, leaving the fruit in bunches. 

The fruit is eaten raw when ripe, and while green it is pickled or put 
in curries. 

In Bengal, at least, there are two varieties of the Amara , or hog- 
plum ; one is larger, pleasant!}' sweetish-acid, and has more pulp over 
the nut — it is probably the Spondias dulds, Willd., said to be introduced 
from the South Sea Islands ; the other is smaller, disagreeable to the 
taste and has less pulp. The former is known by the natives as bilaiti - 
amra [European apple], is rare and is cultivated in gardens ; the latter is 
known as dcsi-amra [country apple], and is more common and wild in 
parts of the country. 

The bilaiti-amra is often eaten in its natural state when ripe, and is 
rarely put in curries. The desi-amra is rarely eaten in its natural state 
except by the poorer natives, and is more commonly put in fish or vege- 
table curries, or in lentil, to give these dishes an acid taste much liked 
by natives, or it is made into pickle with mustard oil, JaUlt, chillies, &c. 
( L . Lioiard.) 

SPOROBOLUS. 

749 Sporobolus tenaciss^nus, Bcauv ., Graminfje. 

Syn.— S. orikntaems, Kunth . ; Agrostis tlnacissima, Linn. 

Vern. — U$ar-ki-ghas t khar-usara-ghas , kalusra , N. W. 1*. ; Twma-gcrika , 
10 Tel. 

Grows on dry, barren ground on the plains of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and Sindh, and on old, pcor, stiff pasture ground 
in Madra%, where it forms extensive plants of- tenacious turf. 

Mr. Duthifr says it is a good fodder grass, that it grows remarkably 
well on barren \isar land, and that it has very long roots, which deeply 
penetrate into the soil in search of moisture. 

, STERCULIA. 

‘/So! Sterculia balanghas, Linn „ Sterculiace*. 

Vern.— Cavalum , Mal. 

A tree found thrpughout the hotter parts of India and Ceylon. The 
seeds are wholesome, and when roasted are nearly as palatable as chest- 
nuts. (Roxb.). 
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Sterculia fcetida, Linn. 751 

Vem. — Jangli-badam , Hind.; Pindrt, Tam. ; Gufapu-badam, Tel. 

Hlyanpyoo, \etkkp, Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree in Konkan, h^dabar, and Burma. Produce: 
large flowers of a dull crimson and orange colour, variously blended, and 
^ruit or rather capsules of the size of a man’s fist, pretty, smooth, Aid 
fibrous. Jhese contain each from io to 15 seeds, of the size of filbertsf 
4>blong, hard and smooth. * • 

The seeds are roasted -and eaten like chestnuts, buj are not much 
teemed* 

S. urens, Roxb. 0 752 

Vem .SrMyi, kulu , gular tab si, karrai , Hind.; Odla y Ass.; Hit turn, 

Gon uiiTaidi, Kuigtu; Talbsu , Tel. ; Vellny p&tali , Tam.; Kalru , 

___ Ajmir. 

A large, deciduous tree, with fivt^lotfed hand-shaped leaves, found in 
the sub- Himalayan tract from the Ganges eastwa; d to Assam, common in 
forcst#i n Behar, South India and Burma. Produces, during the cold 
season, small, numerous yellow flowers; and the leaves appear with the 
fruit about the beginning of the hot season. The fruit, or rather capsules 
which are clothed with stiff bristly Stinging hairs, are in bunches of five 
united in the form of a star. 

They contain each from 3 to 5 seeds, which are oblong, chestnut- 
coloured, and are roasted and eaten by the poorer tribes of natives, such 
as the Gonds and Kurkis of the Central Provinces. A kind of coffee may 
be made from the seeds. 

STRYCHNOS. 

Strychnos potatorum, Linn, fil., Loganiace,®. 753 

The clearing Nrr trek. 

Vem. — Nirmali , ruimal , Hind.: Kotaku y Uriya; Ustumri, Gond; 

Tctrankottai , Tam. ; Lhtlla , inauga , katakamee , Tel. ; Nirmali, Mak. ; 

Tetam-parel, Mal. ; Chilu, Kan. 

A modcratcfy-sized tree of Bengal, Central and South India. 

Flowers during the hot season, and produces a black fruit of the size 
of a cherry, with one seed, the pulp of which when ripe is eaten by the 
natives. 

It receives its name because of its singular p«wer of clearing muddy 
water by its being rubbed round the vessel containing the water. 

suceda/ 

Suoeda indica, Moq., Chenopodaceje. 754 

Vyrn. — Ella-kura, T&l. 

A plant on and near lalt, moist ground near the sea. flowers during 
most part of the year ; the leaves arc scattered round every part 
of the branchlets, and are fleshy, smooth, half inch long, green in young 
plants, coloured in older ones. 

Dr. Roxburgh wrote ; — 

“ The green leaves of this species are universally eaten by all classes 
of natives who live near the sec'fj where it is t<#behad; it is reckoned 
very wholesome, and must be so, as during times of scarcity and 
famine it is a very essential article of the food of the poor natives;} 
they dress it in their curries, &c. The leaves of this plant alone, the 
natives sa*, saved many thousand lives during tjie late famine of 
I 79 I " 2 *3> * or » while the plant lasted, most of the poorer classes who 
lived near the sea liad little else to cat.” 
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TANACE- 1 
TDM. 

SYRINGA. 


755 Syringa Emodi, Wall ., Oleacee. 

\tca.—Bin-phint, banc'nir, ragli, rangkrun, lolti, shifri, dud en, Pb. 

• • < #J Ghta, Kumaun. 

A large shrub of the Himalaya, from the north-west regions to Kumau.., 
ascending to n,ooo fc*t. 

The leaves are eatpn by goats. 


TACCA. 

756 Tacca pinnatifida, Forsk ., Taccacee. . . 

South-Sea Arrowroot, ChXnay K£l£ngu or ft. 

Vem. — Carachunai , Tam*.; Ct-nda, Tel. 

Found in the Concan southwards, also on the Parell hills near Bombay. 

Has a large, round, tuberous root, which yields alargcquantityiof white 
nutritious fecula, resembling arrowroot, much eaten by the natives, speci- 
ally in Travancore, where it forms an important article of trade. 

It is equal to the best arrow-root. The tubers are dug up after the 
leaves have died away ; and are rasped and macerated for four or five days 
in water when the fecala separates in the same manner as sago does. It is 
a favorite ingredient for puddings and cakes in the South Seas.* 


TAMARINDUS. 

757 Tamarindus indica, Linn., Legvhinose. 

The Tamarind. 

Vern. — Amli , ambit , imli, Hind.; Tintri , Until » Beng.; Tit rig Nepal; 
Tintuli, Uriya; Puli , Tam.; Chinta , Tel.; Karangi f kamal , asarn , 
Mysore; Magyee, Bur 11. 

A large, evergreen tree, growing to a height of 80 feet and a circum- 
ference of 25 feet, cultivated throughout India and Burma as far north as 
the Jhelum. Produces abundantly long, narrow pods with exceedingly 
sour pulp. 

Its large flat pods, 4 to 6 inches in length, when ripe arc sold in every 
bazar; in the way of food the pulp being put into curries to give an acid 
flavour. It makes a pleasant, cooling drink when a small quantity is 
diluted in water and sweetened witli sugar. The tender leaves are also 
made into curries by the poorer classes. The pods pressed in syrup or 
sugar form the preserved f Tamarinds ’ of English shops. 

In Western India they are used in preserving or pickling fish, which 

under the name of tamarind-fish is regarded a^delicacy. 

\ > 

TANACETUM.’ 

758 Tanacetum senecionis, Gay in DC., Composite. 

Syn. — T. tomentosum, DC. 

Vem Purkar , Ladak. 

A plant of the Western Himalaya, Lahoul, Kuna war, and Garhwal. 
Altitude 11,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Browsed by goats. 

j * “It possesses a considerable degree of acrimony, and requires frequent wash- 
ing in cola water previous to being dressed. In Travancore, where tfie root grows to 
a large size, it is much eaten by the natives, who mix certain agreeable acids with it? 
to subdue its, natural pungency.** {Drury.) 
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Tanacetum tenuifolium, Jacq. 

Vcm..— P 

Inhabits Kumaijn and Western Tibet, and closely resembles T. tibeti- 
cum, Hook f. &*Tho. 

Used for flavouring puddings. 


TARAXACUM. 

Taraxacum officinale, Wigg., Composite. 

Dandelion. 9 

Vem. — Otida^, bar an. kanphul , radam , shamukei , dudh*bathal, Pb. 

A common weed found throughout the Himalaya and Western Tibet, 
1,000 to i£,ooo feet ; comprises se\^;raP forms. 

The young plant is eaten as a vegetable. The leaves are bitter and 
tonic amd used as a salad like endive, but too bitter to be agreeable. 
They arc eaten by cattle with advantage, as also by rabbits. 

Us roots are also used by some with coffee instead of chicory. 


TAXUS. 

Taxus baccata, Linn., Conifers:. 

The Yew. 

Vera. — Sardp, badar, Afg.; Birmt , barma , tiing, thunu, chatnng, Kash- 
mir; TJiuner, geli, gullu, lust , N. W. P.; Pung-chu , Ladak. 

A large tree, met with all along the Himalaya, from the Indus to 
Bhutan, between 6,000 and 10,000 feet. Common in the forests of Mani- 
pur. 

The bark is used in Kuna war as a substitute for tea or mixed with it. 
(Dr. Stewart .JP The berries are eaten by the poorer natives, although in 
Europe they are regarded as poisonous. The leaves are eaten by goats 
and sheep. 

The seeds arc regarded by some as poisonous, and the branches and 
leaves highly poisonous to horses and horned cqftle. But the red succu- 
lent cups, in which the seeds are seated, are frequently eaten because of 
their sweet mawkish taste. Birds feed largely on them in winter, so also 
do wasps and caterpillars. 

Tea. See Camellia theifera, Griff., Ternstr<emiacf*:- 


TECOMA. 

Tecoma undulata, G . Don., Bignoniace^:. 

Syn. — Bignonia undulata, JRoxb. • 

Vera. — Reodana, rebdan , lahura , yahira, Pb. : Lohuri. Sind - 

Mhair.; Rakt-reora, Mar. ' onurt, oind. , Rotra, 

An evergreen shrub common in the Sulaiman and Salt Rantres and 
Western India till Guserat. Produces gorgeous orange-coloured blossoms 
in April. • • 

The foliage is used as cattle fodder. 

Nfc I T * 
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TERMINALIA. 

763 I Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretacm. ; 

Myrobalans. m 

« Vera Bhaira , baker &, Hind. ; Bohera t Beng.; Thara, Uriya; Bherdto, 
• Mar.; Balra, batra % balda, Dec. ; Babela , Pk ks.j Kanom, Lepcha; 

. Ckirora ? , Gar*»; Uulluch , Ass.; Tani, kattu , elupay,* ' 1 am.; 77 m i, 
tandi , Tel.; Tkitsein, Burm.; Bulu , Cingh. 4 

' 4 A dcciduvus tVee, attaining a height of 66 to 80 feet, having narrow 
lance-likj leaves, growing in tufts at the tops of the branches; common in 
the plains and lower hills throughout India (except in the desert regions of 
West India). 

The oval pentagonal fruit, the size of a nutmeg, i£ qnc of the Myra- 
bolans of commerce, and is eaten , when fresh, by goats, sheep, cattle, 
deer and monkeys. The kernels* of the fruit are also eaten, but produce 
intoxication when taken in excess. ' • 

In Kangra the leaves are considered the best fodder for milch cows. 

764 T. Catappa, Linn. 

Almond. 

Vera. -Badam, Beng.; Taru , Kan.; Natvadum, Tam.; Vedam, Iel. ; 
Catappa , Malay. 

A large, exceedingly handsome tree, widely cultivated throughout the 
tropical parts of India; wild in the Malay, and perhaps also in the 
Andaman Islands. It assumes an autumnal tint in the cold season, and 
the leaves fall off in the beginning of the hot season. 

The kernels are cylindrical having the taste of almonds as also their 
shape and whiteness but not their peculiar flavour, and commonly eaten 
by natives and to a small extent by Europeans also, but by the latter as a 
dessert. 

765 T. chebula, Rets. 

Vera. — Jangli~badam t Hind.; Herra , hat, harara , Hind.; Hilikha , Ass.; 
Harttakiy Beng.; Silim , Lepcha; Harla , harla t DEc.; Karka , karra , 
Gond.; Kadakai , Tam., Karak , Tel.; Pangah , Burm. 

A large tree, attaining the height of 80 to 100 feet, abundant in 
North India from Kumaun to Bengal, and southward to the Deccan 
table-lands ; and to Ceylon, Burma, and the Malayan Peninsula. The 
fruit is one of the myrabolans of commerce. 

The fruit is smooth and oval about an inch and a half long and an 
incl^in diamatcr, having a considerable quantity of pulp. Its leaves are 
eaten by cattle, the kernels arc also eaten and taste like filberts ; but in 
large quantities produce intoxication. 

766 T. tomentos^, W. & A. 

Syn.— P antaptera tomentosa, Roxb. (FI. Ind ., Ed. C. B. C., 3^.) 

Vem. — Saj, seitty asan , assairn , astta, sadri , Hind.; Piasal , usatt, Beng.; 
Sahdju , Ukiya; Amari, Ass.: Taksor , Lepcha; Kara marda t anemiti, 
Tam.; Maddi, nella-madu , tel.; Karkaya , sadora , Hyderabad; Ain , 
madaty Mar.; Toukkyan , Burm ; Kumbtik, Cingh. 

A large tree of the sul>Hiinalayaf‘from the Ravi eastward ascending 
to altitude 4,000 feet; Bengal, Central and South India and Burma. 

The ashes of the bark give a kind of lime which, Gamble says, is 
eaten by the natives with betel leaf (pan). 

Thea chinensis, 'Linn . ; T. assamica Masters. Sec Ca m el li a theiferar, ^ 

Griff., Ternstrcemiace^;. 
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THEOBROMA. 

Theobroma CacAo, Linn Sterculia$e,«. Jfi7 

The Cacao or Chocolate Plant. « 

* This small tree, i6to 18 feet high, bears a pod-like fruft 6 to io incnqp 
long, an 4 3 to 5 in girth, containing 50 or more* seeds. The rjpe seeds, 

•covered with mucilage are taken from the fruit ;yid allowed to ferment. 

They are then dried in the sun, and thus become *he fcrown choc&arte 
bean or nut of commerce. Roasted and split or broken they become the 
cocoa nibs of the shops. The cocoa powder is simply the# ground nibs, 
which formed into cakes, &c., flavoured with tfanilla and sugar, make the 
chocolate of Thg^hpps. 

The tree has Been grbwn in some parts of India and Ceylon, where 
it is cultivated to a certain extent orwth® Malabar Coast by the Roman 
Catholic miiMonaries, who make small quantities of cacao regularly for 
their^wn use and for sale to Europeans of those parts. " The Cacao- 
seeds were made use of by the Mexicans previous to the arrival of the 
Spaniards boiled with maize and roughly bruised between two stones, and 
eaten, seasoned with capsicum and honey/* {Drury.) 


TODDALIA. 

Toddalia aculeata, Pers ., Rutaceje. 7<» 

Toddalia. 

Syn. — Scopoli a aculeata, Sm. 

Vern. — Kanj , Hind. ; Dahan, lahan , Rajputana ; Meinharaj Nepal; 

Saf'hijirik , L.EPCH \ ; Milkaranai, Tam.; Konda-cahtnda , Tkl. 

A bushy shrub, or extensive climber, in the outer Himalaya from 
Kumaun eastwards, Kh;iMa 1 ' 11 s and Western Ghats. [Gamble.) 

The fresh leaves are eaten raw, and the ripe berries are pickled by 
the natives of # thc Coromandel coast; both the leaves and berries have a 
strong pungent taste. 

On the Malabar Coast it is known as Kaka Toddali\ hence the botani- 
cal name. 

Tomato. See Lycopersicum esculentum, Miller Solanacejb. 


TRAPA. 

Trapa bispinosa, Fogb ., Onagraceje. 

a/’em. — Pani-phal, Beng.; Singkmra , Hind.; Sringata , SJNs.; Gaunri , 
Kashmir. # 

A floating herb found on tanks and pools throughout India. 

Flowers during the rainy season, and produces small, dark brown 
triangular nuts, sold in the markets when in season. 

The kernel of the nut is white, sweetish and farinaceous, is much 
esteemed and very commonly ea^en, both ra*v and cooked, by the natives, 
especially by the Hindus. Cakes are prepared from the kernel. 

Dr. Stewart mentions (quoting from Moorcroft) that in the Kashmir 
valley it furnishes almost the only food of at least 30,000 people for fi\Jb 
months of the year ; and referring to a ‘'good authority” He adds that 
the Mahamjah draws more than a lakh of rupees^annually from duty 
on the nut taken from the Wular lake. In some parts of India the food 
supplied by the nut, esoeciallv to the Doorer classes, musk be of cortsider- 
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* able importance. In Guzerat it forms an important article of diet, and in 

* Manipur the immense lakes to the south of the valley afford food for a few 
months for a large community. 

* TRIANTHEMA. 

Tnanthema crystallina, Vahl. , Ficoide*. 

VetCU — Alethi , Pf.; Kuka-pal-kura , Tel. 
c ( A prostrate-branch ed herb met with throughout India, from the Punjab 
to Ceylon, e&epting Bengal. 

In tire Punjab it is very common, and near Multan its seeds are swept 
up in times of famine and used as food. (Dr. Stewart.) 

T. monogyna, Linn. . ' 

Syn. — T. obcordata, Foxb.;T. pentandra, B. Obcordata, DC. 

Vem. — Smet-sabuni, lal-sabuni * Hind.; Yurra-galjeror , bodo-pel-knra, 
Tel. 

Common throughout India and Ceylon. M 

The leaves and tender tops are eaten by the natives in curries. 

T. pentandra, Linn. 

Syn.— T. OBCORDATA, Wall. 

Common as a weed in waste grounds on the plains of the Punjab, 
Sindh and the North-West Provinces. 

The tender tops of this plant, together with its leaves, are eaten as a 
pot-herb. 

TRIBULUS. 

Tribulus alatus, Dclile, ZYGOT’HYLLEiE. 

Vem. — Lotak , bakhra , gokhrudesi, Pii. ; Krunda, Sind. 

A prostrate herb of Sind and the Punjab. 

The young plart is in some places eaten as a pot-herb ; and the 
seeds are used as food, especially in times of scarcity.” 

b. 

T. cistoides, Linn. 

The Flora of British India gives Bengal, in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
as a locality for this plant, a doubtfully distinct species from the following. 
This I regard as a mjstake, for, during ten years* study of the Bengal 
plants, 1 have only once come across a specimen of Tribulus, and that 1 
regarded as an escape. < 

T. terrestris, Linn. 

This low trailing annual plant is common throughout India, ascending 
to io,ooo v feet, rarer in Lower Bengal, and absent from the vicinity of 
Calcutta, abundant in Behar and everywhere ki the Madras Presidency 
and the Nortn- Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The small spiny fruits of this plant is said to have constituted the 
chief food of the people during the Madras famine. They are supposed 
to be the thistles of St. Matthew. 

.TRICHOSANTHES. 

Trichosanthes anguina, Linn., Cucurbitaceje. 

* Snake-gourd. 

Vem. — Chachinga, Hind.; Chicking d y Beng.; Jalavtor pandol, chi - 

* chinda , PA. 4 

A native either of India or the Indian Archipelago, believed by Mr. 
C. B. Clarkep to.be a cultivated state of T. cucumerina. 
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Sown in April and May throughout the pl&ins and grown as a rain 
crop. # Its pendulous, cylindrical, snake-like gourd, 3 # feet long, is eaten 
cookedVn curry, aiyl it a common article of food. * 

0 

Trichosanthes cucumerina, Linn . 

' 'Jhe Doommaala. 

Vem, — Ban-patol, Beng. ; Jangli-charkinda, Hind. ; Gwal kakm , mokakri , 
Pu. ; Pip u del, pH del , Tam.; Chyad-potta, el. 

A pretty extensive climbing annual, found througfiouttlndia. 

The fruit is oblong, i to 4 inches long, striated with white Tind green 
when unripe, and red when ripe. It contains a red pulp,Vhich is eaten 
unripe, gcne*ally in curries, but is very bitter. 

T. dioica, Roxb. j 

Vem, — Potalf Beng. ; Palbal or paluoal, Hin^. ; Putulika , Sans. 

Cultivated during the rains throughout the plains of Northern India, 
from the Punjab to Bengal Proper and Assam. 

The fruit is oblong, smooth, about 2 to 4 inches long, green when 
ur ipe, ;*nd yellow or orange when .ipe. 

It is eaten when unripe and always cooked, and is a much esteemed 
vegetable. Natives generally rnake'it into curry. 
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It is also eaten in other ways, chiefly by Europeans : (a) cut in halves, 
boiled and served as a vegetable with butter, salt, and pepper; ( b ) cut in 
halves and fried ; (r) cut in slices and stewed in sauce; (d) cut in halves 
and prcsei \ed in syrup with cinnamon or vanille. (Afr. L. Liotard.) 

T. lobata, Roxb , 

Vein. — Pun-- hi thing a , Bl^g. 

bound, in hedges and among bu hes in the Deccan Peninsula ( FI . fir. 
///</.) blowers during the rains and produces an oblong, acute fruit* 
which, howe\ , is nut appui e^tly eaten. # 


TRIFOLIUM. 

Trifolium fragiferum, Linn., Leguminos.*:. 

S'l R AWUERRY-HEADED CLOVER. 
yern* -C/iil-batto*KASHMW. 

Confined to Kashmif, and much lilce T. repens. 

Eaten by 1 attic. It receives its English name frofn the fruit-like 
aspect ot iu Calyces, which expand and take on a reddish colour after 
the flowers fade. 


T. pratense, Linn . 

Red or Broad-leaved clover or Cow grass. 

Vern. — Trcpatra , P13. 

Extends from Kashmir to Garhwal, at 4,000 to 8,000 feet in altitude 
and is notMiucommon. Not well adapted for light yil. r 

Browsed bv cattle. It is regarded as a good cropper where the com- 
moner clover had failed. 
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• 782 Trifolium repels, Linn. 

White or dutch clover or the Shamrock of Ireland f 
. Vera.— Shafted^ shotuly Pb. 

A slender, wide creeping herb, common in many parts of the Himalaya, 
in the temperate zone, and up to 20,000 feet ; also in the Nilgiris. 

Browsed by cattle ; a valuable feeding plant in dry and thin soils. 
Should lae freely employed in laying down permanent pastures. 1 
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TRIGONELLA. 

i* 

Trigonella Fcenum-grcBcum, Linn ., Leguminosjb. 

Thk Fenugreek or Fenug.sc. 

Vera .. — Mcthi , Hind., Beng.; Vendayam, Tam.; Meniulu , Tel.; 

* Vcntagam , Mal., Men, thya , Kan. ; Mithi , Mahr., Guz. ; Punanto-si , 
Burm. 

A small, herbaceous plant, cultivated in parts of India, particularly 
in the higher inland provnees. 

The seeds are commonly used as a condiment, chiefly in curries, and 
give a peculiar smell offensive to European taste. 

Containing the principle called Coumarin, which imparts the pleasant 
smell to hay, they arc employed to give false importance to or render pala- 
table damaged hay, and to flavour the so-called concentrated cattle foods. 
It is also used as a substitute for coffee. 


TRITICUM. 

Triticum sativum, Lam., Gramineje. 

784 Common Wheat. 

Syn. — T. vulgaf&, VUl ,; T. aestivum, Linn , 

Vera . — Gam, Beng. ; Geithu, gohun, Hind. 5 Gandum , Pers.; Burr* 
Arad.; Gutlhuma , sooniuna , Sans.; Godumai , Tam., G6du muhi, Tel.; 
w Kotanpan , Mal.; Gddhi , Kan.; Gahung Mar; Gujon saba, Burm. 

A native of the Euphrates region. ( DeCandolle> ) Cultivated from 
great antiquity : hence the present numerous varieties. In India it is 
cultivated in North-Western India, Central Provinces, and Bombay. 

The variations are classed chiefly according to the consistency of the 
grain ; thus, hard or soft wheat. The soft wheats are in most demand 
for the United Kingdom, while the hard ones go to the Mediterranean 
ports and are also preferred by the natives of India as the more whole- 
some. Each of these two classes may be grouped according to the colour 
of the grain in being white or red ;^and these again may be further 
sub-divided according' to the presence or absence of bristles, which 
. makes them known as bearded or beardless. 

In India wheat is cultivated more or less in every Province, most 
largely in those of the north ; and all the different kinds just mentioned 
are grown. They* in many cases arc cultivated with Bhrlcy, gram, 
rape, and linseed as secondary crops. 
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The areas in each Province under wheat aft: estimated to be as foV 
lows - 


• 

Areas in Acres, 1880-8 r. 

• 

- -0— 

% 

Punjab • . # 

6,509,225 

North-West Provinces and Oudh . . . . « 

9 7,200,000 § ^ 

Central Provinces 

3,39^441 

Bengal . . . . . . • . * . 

• 

1,000,000 



Bombay • . ® . «• . . . . . 

b35 2 >474 

JiJerar *#* • • • • * • ^ • • 

774,870 

Sindfc «. ...... 

227,487 

Madras 

19,058 

A 1 ysorc ......... 

21,058 

Assam . . . • 

1 1 *475 

A j mere ......... 

8,683 

Total 

20,515 ,771 


In the North-West Provinces and Oudh (Messrs. Duthie and Fuller 
write) "the cultivation of wheat grown alone reaches its maximum in the 
Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions, where winter rains may be safely 
reckoned upon, and it is in these divisions that the finest varieties have their 
home. In tljp drier districts of the Agra and Allahabad divisions and 
Bundelkhand wheat is rarely grown by itself, and is generally sown with 
either barley or gram, which by their superior hardiness continue to eke 
out a crop in cases where the wheat would fail from insufficient moisture.” 

The sowing of wheat is done in October and November in the differ- 
ent parts of the country. A rather heavy loam* is considered best suited 
to its cultivation, but the cereal i r grown also in almost any soil 
excepting the very light sand. The lartd is ploughed at the very com- 
mencement of the rains, and is allowed to remain open thijpughout 
their continuance. The seed is sown in October and November in the 
different provinces, atihe rate of from ioo to 140 lbs. per acre, irriga- 
tion Jl resorted to whei^; available or necessary. • 

For the North-West Provinces and Oudh Messrs. Opthie and Fuller 
estimate on the best authorities that the total cost of cultivation (including 
rent arid irrigation) is about Rs. 31-7 per acre; and that the outturn 
on irrigated land may be taken at 15 maunds of grain for wheat 
with barley, and 13 maunds for wheat with gram ; on unirrigated land at 
from 6 to 10, and 7 to 9 maunds respectively in the first two and the third 
cases. 9 • 

The chaff or chopped straw (bhusa) affords valuable fodder for cattle. ' 
Indian wheats were not much known or appreciated in the Europq^n 
markets previous to the year 1871-72. From that year some attention 
was giveff to this Indian product ; and the Government of India, following 
* up. the movement, abolished in January 1873 the duty of 3 annas per maund 
to wtych Indian wheat was subject on export. The jegult has been that 
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•* from that year the exporf rose suddenly, and it has since steadily been 
• increasing as will be seen from the following figures 

. Exports of Wheat from India by Sea to othe / Countries . 


« 

f 

Official years. 



Quantity in Cwt. 

ValuQ in Rs. 

&7I-72 . 

( 



• 

637>«99 

23 , 56,445 

1872-73 (. 





394,010 

16,76,900 

*873-74 ■ 





* > 755,954 

1 ,069,076 

82,76,064 

1874-75 • 





49 , 04,352 

1875-76 • 





2,498,185 

' c ' 90,10,255 
t 195 , 63,325 

1876-77 . 





5>583 336 

1877-78 . 





6 , 34 °> i 5 ° 

285,69,899 

1878-79 . 





1,044,709 

, 5 i, 37,/85 

1879-80 . 





2 , 195*550 

112,10,148 

1 880-8 £ . 





7 . 444.375 

327,79,4 6 

l 88 l-S 2 . 





*9,863,520 

860,40,815 

1882-83 • 





14,144,407 

1 

606,89,341 


The exports proceed to the following countries (the figures arc those o 
1882-83) 


Country to which exported. 

Quantity in Cwts. 

United Kingdom 

6.575,160 

France 

3 < 567 , 7 ' 2 

Belgium 

1,458,898 

Egypt 

790,550 

Holland 

578,246 

Gibraltar 

494,098 

Italy 

176,063 

Malta 

163,358 

Aden 

140,132 

Total 

14,144,407 


The proportion in which the exports are shared by each of the five 
Maritime Provinces is given in the next table, and it will be seen from the 
figure^ of 1871-72, 1879-80, and 1881-82, which are given by way of 
comparison, that in Cwts. the increase has taken place chiefly in the 
expoits from Bengal, Bombay, and Sind : — 


Official years. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Madras. 

British Burma. 

1871-72 . 
1879-80 . 
1881-82 . 
1S82-83 . 

346 , <79 
1 , 586,473 
6,668,047 
4 * 439,405 

127.945 

333 *i 89 

**,328,585 

6 ? 9 57,752 

1 

* 52,359 

274,764 

1 , 852,334 

2,732^275 

3,836 

*,030 

10,990 

6,599 

5 , 98 o 

94 

3,558 

8,376 


The exports from Bengal, Bombay, and Sind, besides including the 
produce of those Provinces, also comprise that of the North-West Provin- 
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ces and Oudh, of the Punjab and of the Cental Provinces, to the following 
quantities (the figures are those of 1881-82): — # 


• 1 r— 

• 

Exported Vrom 

• 

Exportjedto 

• 

Calcutta 
port. # 

Bombay 

port. 

i ' 

Karachi* 

f 


Mds. # 

•Cwjs. ^ 

Cwfe.« 

North-West Provinces and Oudh . 

40,73,456 

22,551 


Punjab . 

4, *0,728 

7«»5oi 

1,660,955 

Central Pw*in§cs 

* « « 

58,146 

7.57‘»2I7 
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* * TRIUM^ETTA. 

Triumfetta annua, Linn., Tiliace*. ' 785 

Vcm. — A a da i-ott i, Tam. ; Chikti , Hind. # 

A herbaceous shrub common in tropical Himalaya, from Simla to 
Sikkim, the Khasia Mountains, Assam, Konkan, Ava, and Andaman 
Islands. * 

Produces orange-coloured flowers, and fruit of the size of a large pea. 

Green paroquets feed on their ripe fruits or burrs, hence in Jamaica, 
these plants are known as Paroquet Burr. 

T. pilosa, Roih. 786 

Found throughout the tropical parts of India from the Himalaya to 
Travancore and Ceylon. 

Produces yellow flowers and small fruit of the size of a cherry. 

The remark made i a the fruits of the above is here equally applicable. 

T. rhomboidea, Jacq. 78 7 

Syn.— Bartramia, Roxb. ;T. trii.ocularis, Roxb. ; T. Angulata, Lam . 

An herbaceous plant met with throughout tropical and sub-tropical 
India, and up to 4,000 feet in the Himalaya, 

Eaten as a pot-herb in times of scarcity. 


TULIPA. 

Tulipa stellata, Hook., Liuaceje. 

Vern. — Shandai-j'ul, bhumphor, chamui, paduna, j dl kukar, chamoti, Pu. 
Gammon in Western Punjab, the^Salt Range, the Siw^jks jfnd the 
outer Himalaya to Kuftiaun. * 

The bulbs are frequently eaten by the natives, ana are for that pur- 
pose sold in some of the bazars in Peshawar, They are also in some 
parts eaten by animals. 

TURPIN I A, 

Turpinia pomifera, DC., SapIndaceje. 

Vern.— Thali, Nepal j MurgtH, Lepcha ; Nila, Nilgiris. 

A moderately-sized deciduous tree 01 the Tcrai from the Nepal frontier 
eastwards Assam, Eastern Bengal, and Burma. 

# The leaves are given a« fodder to cattle. 

•The fruit of some of the Turpinias is edible. 
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TYPHA. 

.790 Typha angustifolia, Linn., Typhace*. 

The Reed mace or The Lesser Cat's Tail. 
r “ Vem. — Dib , kundar, lukh , bof, Pb.; Pits,yira, Kashmir. 

• ' A kind of bulrush cqmmon in marshes in the Punjab and Kashmir. 

In Kashmir the roots are eaten. ' 

The flowers are of separate sexes, the male containing a quantity of 
pollen of jf/hicfi a kind of bread is made. 

79* T. elephantlna, Roxb. 

Elephant-grass. 

Vem. — Hogla , Beng.; Pan, Pb.; Emiga-junum, Trl. 

Grows in fresh-water tanks, brooks, and slow-stream rivers. 

Elephants arc fond of it. 

ULMUS. 

T9 2 Ulmus campestris, Linn ., Urticace*. 

The Elm. 

Vem. — Kain, brari , brankul , mar ash, moral , hem bar, imbir, Pb. 

A large tree of the Punjab Himalaya at altitudes of from 3,500 to 
9,500 feet. 

The leaves, says Dr. Stewart, are a favorite fodder, and the trees are 
often very severely lopped on this account. 

793 U. integrifolia, Roxb. 

Vem. — Papri , khulen , arjdn, raj din, Pb.; Papar, kanju, KuMAUN ; Papri , 
dJiamna, kunj, karanji, ckilbil , Hind.; Aya, Tam.; Namli,peddanolwli, 
eraguy Tel.; Myoukseit , Burm. 

A large, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Bcas 
eastward. Central and South India, Burma. 1 

The leaves arc lopped for cattle fodder. 

794 U. Wallichiana, Planch. 

Vem. — Kain , bren^amrai, marari, Pb.; Mored , pabuna, Hind. 

A large, deciduous tree of the North-West Himalaya, from the Indus 
to Nepal, between 3,500 and 10 000 feet. 

The leaves of this species also are lopped for cattle fodder. 


URTICA. 

795 Urtica parviflora, Roxb., Urticacejb. 

No information under food. 

VACCINIUM. 

i/ ' 

796 Vacdnium Leschenaultii, Wight., Vacciniaceje. 

Vem.— Anduvan, NlLGlRis. 

A tree of the mountains of Southern India and Ceylon, common at 
altitudes from 4,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Products an edible fruit. 
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VANGUERIA. 

Vangueria edulis, Vahl ., Rubiacee. 

The Voa-vanga or Voa-vangubk of Madagascar. 

Vern. — Voa-vanga, w 

A small tree, native of Madagascar, resembling V. spinosa, but um- 
• armed, is cultivated in India for the sake of its edible fruit. ( Fl.Jdr , Ind.) 
Its fruits are also eaten by the people of Madagascar, from whose^ver- 
nacular name the botanical name of the genus has been g§ t. # 

V. spinosa, Roxb . 

V em .^ H ^ iymakyee , Burm. ; Muyna , Beng. 

A thorny, •lai^e shrub of Bengal, Burma, Pegu, and Tenasserim ; 
flowers in the beginning of the hot season, and its fruit ripens in three or 
jour month* thereafter. * 

S e fruit is round, size of a cherry, smooth, yellow when ripe, and 
ent; and is eaten by the natives. 


VERNONIA. 

Vemonia anthelmintica, mild., Composite. 

Syn.— Sbrratula anthelmintica, Roxb. ; Convza anthelmintica, 
Linn, 

Vern. — Buckchc , kaliezem Hind.; Somraj, Bkng. ; Neemoochie , caat- 

siragum, Tam.; Necln-vayalie, adavie-eula-kuru , Tel.; Kali-seerie , 
Dec.; Sanni-nayan , Cingh ; Kalec-jeeree , Bom. 

A plant met with in parts of India, especially on the Himalaya. 
“Common on high, dry, uncultivated ground and rubbish. It flowers 
during the cold season. ” (Roxb.) 

Its seeds by pressure yield a valuable solid green oil. 


VIBURNUM. 

Viburnum coriaceum, Bl., Caprifoliace. 

Vern. — Kola titmaliya, Kumaun ; Bara gorakuri, Nepal. 

A large shrub, common on the Himalaya frem the Punjab to Bhutan, 
altitude 4,000 to 8,000 feet, Khasi hills, Nilgiris and Ceylon. 

The oil extracted by the Nepalese ffom the seeds is used by them for 
food and for burning. 

V. cotinifolium, Don, 

Vem. — Mar-ghalavoa , bankunch, bathor, papat-kalam, katondb, jawa, tus - 
tus , Pu. ; Richabi, guch, Kashmir; Gwia, Kamaun # 

A large shrub of the Sulaiman Range, North-West Himalaya, from 
4,000 to 11,000 feet in altitude. 

Produces a fruit which, when ripe, is sweetish and eaten in many 
places by the natives, 

V. fastens, Decaisne. 

v,em. — Gich, uklu, telhanj, pulmu, trndei, tunani, thilkain, Ps. ; Guy a 
Kumaun; Kilmich, guch, kulara, jamara , Kashmir. \ 

A large shrub of the North-West Himalaya, from 5,000 fo 11,000 feet 
; n altitudd? * 

The fruit is sweetish, when ripe, and is eaten by the natives. 
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803 Viburnum nervosum, Don. 

\ Vem. — Ambre , art, ris, dab , thilkain , Pb. 

A shrub of the Himalaya, met with from Kum^.un to Sikkim. 

It produces a pretty red fruit which is eaten. 

8»>4- <V. stellulatum, Wall. 

< Syn. — V. Mullah, Ham. 

V^m. — JaLbagu, i bri, era, Pb. ; Amliacha, phulsel, Kashmir; Lal-tttmm- 
v liya , Kum^un.' 

• A shrib o^the North-West Himalaya, in altitude 6,ooo to 10,000 feet. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

VICIA. 

805 Vicia Faba, Linn., Leguminos^.- 

The field Bean. 

Found in a cultivated state in Nepal, Kashmir, and Tibet, introduced 
into Purnea (Bengal) and probably into some European gardens on the 
plains; at present cultivated commonly in the North-West Provinces. 

The pod is tumid, leathery, spongy. At its base, on the lower side, 
there is a small hole, through which the internal water evaporates, so that 
the seeds become dry belore 'the dehiscing of the pod. In England the 
ripe seeds or beans are extensively used for feeding horses. In an unripe 
condition Europeans eat them at their tables as vegetables. Sometimes 
the beans are ground into flour for food; and are also sometimes given 
to cattle. 

806 V. hirsuta, Koch. 

The Hairy Tare. 

Syn. — E rvum hirsutum, Linn. 

V em . — Jh u nj h n n i-ankari , H I N D. 

An herb of the North-West Provinces, Punjab, and Nepal, up to 
6,000 feet, and also of the Nilgiris. Roxburgh says it is a native of 
Bengal. Frequently met w’ith in cultivated grounds during the cold 
season. 

In the inland provinces it is sometimes cultivated for fodder. 

Vigna. 

807 Vigna Catiang, F.ndl., Leguminos*. 

The Ciiowlee or India, and Tow Cor of China. 

Syn. — D omchos Catiang, Linn . ; D. sinensis, Linn . ; Vigna sinensis, 

EndX . 

Vem. — Darbati , Beng. ; Bober loo , Tel.; Labia , rawas , rausa, sonta, N. W. 

P. and Oudh. 

Universally cultivated in India in the tropical zone, as a rule for its 
grain, which forms one of, the summer millets, ripening in October and 
November. * 

The pod is two feet in length and contains a number of pea-like seeds 
’which form a considerable article of food. In Bengal the young green 
entire pods are cooked in curry. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh its grain is not much valued, 
being difficult of digestion. The leaves and stems are used as cattle 
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fodder. This bean is not often grown as a sol§ crop exodpt in RQhilkhahd, 
where it covers 5,000 acres; but it forms portions of the undergrowth in^ 
large proportion of qiillet and cotton fields, with whkh it is sown at the 
cci.imencement.of^.he rains, and yields a produce of about the same quan- 
tity as that of urd. (Duthie and Fuller .f 

Vigna pilosa, Baker, 

Sja . — Dilichos pilosus, Roxb . 

Vem.— Jhikrdt, kalui, Beng. ^ w 

Cultivated in Bengal, Western Peninsula, Orissa, a^d IL-ome. The 
grain is eaten as dal by the natives. Cattle cat the straw of uiis plant. 

villarsia.* 

Villarsia nympnoides ,* Vent., Gentianiace2e. 

Ven^ — A’ nr it , phair-posh , KASHMIR.* 

V oinmon in Kashmir about the lakes, 
ery largely used for fodder. 


VITEX. 

Vitex leucoxylon, Linn. /., Yerhrnace^e. 

Vcrn. — Gn da, horina, ashmal, Ueng. ; Luki, neva-lcdi, Tel. ; Sengeni, 
K\n.; Lon fti rbi-t! liras. Mar. ; Hfouksha, Bijkm, 

A very large tree o! South-Fast Bengal, South India, Burma and the 
Andamans. j 

Flowers in April, and produces a small, black fruit containing very j 
soft pulp. 

'1 he iruit is eaten by the Burmese. 


VITIS. 

Vitis. 

The grape vine. 

There are several species of this genus, which, in the Flora of British 
India , are reduced to the following ; — 

Vitis mdica, Linn ., Ampelideje. 

Confined to the western parts of the Peninsula, from the Konkan south- 
wards. 

The fruit is round,^the size of a large currant. 

V. lanata, Roxb. % 

“A very variable plant in the size, shape and vestitfl’e of the leaves . 9 9 
Met with in the Himalaya at altitudes from 1,000 to 7,000 feet, also in 
the hills of Eastern Bengal, the Circars, and Burma. 

The fruit is round, purple, the size of a large pea. 

V. vinifera, Linn . 

The Vine. 

^ er ?‘ An * ur > dakk, Hind. ; Angur-phal , kismis , manakkd,\BEKG. ; Drqk- 
n 1 i ANS,J Ko< ** mun-dirippa-eham, Tam.; Drakshapondu , Tel.; 
yraksha, Mahr. ; Sabi-si, Bukm. ; Lanang , Kanawar. * 

* Supposed to have been originally a native of thfregion of the Caspirfn, 
but very early cultivated in Western Asia. The fruit is a berry growing 
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-in bunches califd g^apef. It thrives best on the sunny side of hills be- 
tween 32 0 and 50° erf Latitude. 

The most important uses to which the vine is put are the fresh grapes ; 
wine (fermented and unfermented) vinegar, currants and raisins, both 
of which are the dried fruits. 

^ The vine accommodates easily to artificial treatment, so that it can be 
cultivated in almost all climates by much care and Trouble. 

Cultivated, here and there, in North-West India, and probably wild in 
the Himalaya of those parts ; rare in the Southern Provinces. 
r { The fruit is eafon raw ; largely exported into India from Afghanistan 
during t£e u 4 nter season. It is kept in wooden, round boxes, arranged 
in layers. In India it is generally eaten by the well-to-do. In Afghanis- 
tan Bel lew states that a gfape wine is prepared which is consumed by the 
rich Mussulmans, and a raisin wine for the Hindus, \ttcmpts have been 
made to manufacture wine in the Punjab on European principles with some 


WALD HE I M I A. 

824 Waldheimia Tridactylites, Kariskir , Composite. 

Vem. — Pall <?, Ladak. 

" A s>. .all plant with a pretty lilac flour, common in Lahoul and 
Ladak. * * * 

“ It is browsed Ly goats and sheep when under stress of hunger.” 
{Dr. Stewart.) 


WENDLANDIA. 

815 Wendlandia exserta, DC., Rubi ace.*. 

Vern ,—CJiaulai, chila , tila, tilki, Hind.; Kangi, tilki , Nepal; Kursi, 
SkonI; Marria , (ioND; Filliah , Mandla. 

A small tree in found the dry forests of the sub- Himalayas, Oudh, 
Orissa, Central and parts of Southern India. 

The leaves arc given as fodder to cattle in some parts. 


W 1 THANIA. 

8 x6 Vvithania coagulans, Dun, Solanace*. 

Vern. — Puntrkc^bif, Hind, ; Ashvagadhn, Beno. ; Anukhurd-wirc. Tam. ; 
I ’a knag. Bom. ; Spin-bajja, panir, khanijirt , Pi*. ; Panir -bad, Pers. 

A small shrzb common in the Punjab and Sindh, Afghanistan, and 
Beluchistan. 

Produces small berries used by the natives in curdling milk to make 
cheese. 

8x7 W. Somnifera, Dun. 

Burr-wood. 

Vem. — Ak , sin , aksan , Pb. 

A plant of the drier, sub-tropical parts of India, common westward 
and inland, rare in Lower Bengal. 

Browsed by goats. 

>02 
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XANTHIUM. 

Xanthium strunfarium, Linn., Composite. ^ §18 

Bur-weed ; Lampourd, Fr . ; Spitzklette, Ger. 

Syn - — X. indicum, Kon. (in Roxb ., Fl.Ind ., Ed. C. B. C ., 660); X. oiHrn- I 
VALE, L . m 1 

Vern. — Bun^okra, Brng. ; Isur , chirru , sungtu , Pb. ; Shankeshtara , Bom. ; 
Marlumulta , Tam. ; Veri-tel-nep , Tel. ; ^ritfA«,^ANS. # 

A rank weed-like plant, met with everywhere throughout tfce plains of 
India, and a source of great annoyance to the cultivator. Common in 
waste places, river banks, and especially so i« the vicinity ot villages. 

In the Cfliitod States this plant, in its young state, is often eaten by 
cattle. It is said # to paralyse the heart inducing torpor without pain or 
struggle. 

Xantljochymus pictorius, Roxb. See G aroma Xanthochymua, Hook . 

f, GuTTIFERjE. 

XIMENIA. 

Ximenia americans^ Willd., Olacineje. 8ig 

Talse Sandal Wood. 

Vem. — Uranechra, Tel. ; P inlay t see, Burm. 

A straggling shrub of South India, the Circars, Tenasserim, and 
Andamans. 

Produces about the beginning of the hot weather small dull white 
fragrant flowers, smelling of cloves. These are followed by small oval 
red or yellow pulpy fruit, an inch long, of an acid-sweet aromatic taste, 
with some degree of austerity. When ripe, it is eaten by the natives. 

The kernels i^says Roxburgh) are also eaten and taste much like filberts. 

ZANTHOXYLUM. 

Zanthoxylum Rhitsa, DC., Rutaceje. 820 

Syn. — Fagara Rhetsa, R. 

Vem . — Rhetsa maum , Tel.; Sessal, Mar. 

A large tree of the Western and Eastern Ghats in South India. 

Produces very small yellow flowers in the beginning of the hot season, 
and small round berries which, when unflpe, are “ aromatic and taste like 
the skin of a fresh orange.” (Roxb.) ' # 

“ The ripe seeds taste exactly like black pepper, but weaker. ” (Roxb.) 

ZEA. 

Zea Mays, Linn., Gramineje. 

Maize or Indian-corn. 

Vem.— Janar, bhutta , Beng. ; Bhutto, makka, makai, junri, bara-juar, 
kukri. Hind.; Makha-jowari, Dec.; Makka, c hoi am, Tam. ; Makka, 

Bonalu , Tel. 4 * 

This beautiful, annual, cane-like grass, from 4 to 510 height, bears a 
dense h*ad of closely packed grains, the size of peas, enclosed in a sheath 
called the cob. # % 

A natjye of South America, which since the discovery of America 
has been introduced into and cultivated in all trc#)ical and sub-tropicaS 
/countries and forming in many of them a staple article of food. No other 
cereal except rice is so extensively cultivated. Though* Inferring 'moist 
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and rich soils, in can be Raised in tropical climates, at upwards of 9,000 

l^’fcet above sea-level. It is produced from the warmest climates of s^e 
torrid zone to the short summers of Canada. Besides it ripens at a time 
when most .other grains are Jjarvested, thus affording tb tne husbandman 
employment/when otherwise there would be little to do. It stands third 
i(i nutritiveness, but some place it second only to wheat. * 

Largely cultivated in Upper India and the Himalayas. 

The seed is sown At the commencement of the rains in manured land, 
generally in row*, wilh cucumber or the lesser, millets between the rows. 

* The crejp rrjuires a moderate but constant supply of moisture, and has 
consequently to be irrigated when the rains are deficient. 

The cdbs are either, pulled while green and sold as vegetables to be 
roasted and the grains eaten; or they are allowed ter -ripen. In the 
latter case the grain is threshed out and either pafchOd and eaten, or 
made into flour and converted into bread. A fine flour called maizena 
and corn-flour is made from this grain and extensively used as^an 
article ot diet for custards, light puddings, &:c. But whether as ^ vege- 
table, or as a cereal, the maize is a common article of food of a very large 
section of the population of Northern, Central and Himalayan tracts of 
India ;*and it is more in use as a cereal than as a vegetable. 

The stalks, which are still green and fresh, serve as cattle fodder; in 
the former, the stalks are so hard as to be almost useless for any pur- 
pose but thatching or perhaps fuel. 

In the North-West lb in lines the total area under maize is about 
718,000 acres in the thirty temporarily-settled districts. No statistics 
are available as regards the remaining five distrii ts and Oudh, but the 
cultivation is extended over the whole area. About 0 ^eers of seed are 
used to the acre, and the average outturn of gram to the acre may be 
taken at from jo mounds in umri igated to 14 maunds in irrigated land. 

A variety called Cuzco mnicc with very large gtain> was imported 
from the Andes in 1875 by the (.internment of India and largely distri- 
buted throughout the country lor experimental cultivation. 'I here were 
many failures and some success, which was especially m Northern India 
and Ajmcrc. Mr. Duthie reports that it was siucesstully cultivated 
in the (iovernmcnl (iaiden near Mussoorie, that a hvbrid between this 
latter and the ordinary kind has also been produced, and that the dis- 
tribution of the hybridised will, no doubt, be the means ot impioving the 
quality of the crops in the sub-Himalayon districts. 

! 

I ZEUXINE. 

! Zeuxixie sulcata, Z/W/., Orchidea. 

V em — Sh wet-h 1, //, B f n c; . 

Dr. Stewart writes : — “ This small orchid is common at places 
throughout th ■» Punjab plains, as elsewhere in India. It generally grows 
in turfy ground in low parts. I have once been luld that its tubers are 
locally used as Sale/' by names/' 

ZINGIBER. 

1 

Zingiber officinale, Pose,*, Scitamineje. 

I GiXliKR. 

* 

| Vern. — Ado, adrokr, Btsc*. ; Adrok, Hi.nl>.; Adrukum, Sans.; logic, 

I I am. ; All m , Tli . ; /.w hi, M vl. 

, This plant is cultivated in all parts ui India, including the ou^lt 

1 Himalayan 'r'* is. 
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The object of the cultivation is the tilberous r#izome, lobed or-i, 
fingered, known as ginger or ‘races of ginger.’ From these under< 

“ ground stems proved reed-like stems clothed with gra*s-like foliage. In 
cultivation the Cuttings from the preceding year’s rhi/omcsarc plantedjn 
May ard June in a carefully prepared and nynured soil^fi a red he^vy 

na Ginger is sold in every market-place throughout India. It£ chief us* 
■is as ft condiment in curries. It is also pickled; ^hd an excellent preserve 
is made by cooking the fresh younger roots in syrup. # _ • 

An infusion of ginger, under the name of ginger -|ca, |is sold 
military cantonments ; it is also used largely in the manufacture of an 
aerated water called gingerade, and in the bc^r known as griigcrbeer. 

In this rfrriu it constitutes an ingredient in the famous Chinese 
chow-chow, whiclt the natives of Delhi and other towns have recently 
taken to imitate in pretty considerable cjuantitics. 

^ The following figures, which are •those of the la^t five yejirs 
tnat^he export trade in ginger has fallen olT : — 


ft vi- 
ppos. 


Official years. 


.S 7 S- 70 . 
i S71J-S0 . 
iSSn-Si . 
iSSipS’ . 
1SSJ-S3 . 


Quantity in 

Value in 

lhs. 

. Ks. 

9,190,04 s 

13. 0 5.-S4 f » 

if » 

y/i 4 »« 4 u 

4t«#7' »,!<>*• 

f»,jS,8 22 

3,s, M ,s 7 «j 

5.3* » 1 7- 


f>o5»54- 


show 


The following analysis of the exports shows the countries to which 
exported, the tigures being those ot iSS2-S t ^: - 


Frovinre whence 

1 xporttd. 

tju 11 1 ! 1' ’■ in 

n>-. • 

Country to whic h 
export* d. 

Ouantity in 
~ lhs. 

\ 

• 

Bombay . 

Madras . 

Bengal . 

l,'C0,4«‘l 
1.7 7-.V-* 
- 4 'J> 77 " 

1 ’nitetl Kingdom 

Ad* n 

Vraliia 

1'tisia 

1 ev Ion 

Utlicr countriK . 

1,842,230 

1 S4 

71**049 

i4-’,5 f u 

u.S.Sio 

V»S,3iS 

Total 

3.9+V*-»2 

• '1 01 AL . I 

/ I 

3, .^,022 




• ZIZYPHUS. 

Zizyphus Jujuba, /.am., Rhamnfa. 

J I’Jl'HF, OR CiI1N1-.se DATES. 

Vern . — Kt<!,bcr 4 Him>., Bkno. ; Bhor, Mar.; J t Iavdnp~pazham % yallandc, 
Tam.; Krnffha, wifi, Ti:l. ; Zjbett, Ht YfUhi , K \.v. ^ 

f A ^mall, stiff-branched, h«*»kcd t thorny tiee, common throughout 
India and Burma, wild and cultivated. '* 

'I h* fruit is ovate, with a central stone surrounded bv a fleshy ediblfc - 
laver. It is the Indian plum of must authors, and is eaten Ijy alf classes , 
of peoplc^and also largely preserved in chutney. *' 

^ It yield* an excellent dessert fruit, of which many \arieUc« are culti- ; 
vated, especially in China. 
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,"'*825 ^Zizyphos nutpmularia, IF. & A. 

'Vera.— Kart anna, Apg. j Malta, bit, jhari, ‘ia*ta, N. W. P.j Gat 
, jwgra, SlNDrj Parpqlli, Kan. • 

r Drier p^rts of thes 7 unjab, Guzerat, Deccan and Konkan. , 
The fruit us small, round and very inferior to the preceding. I( 
eaten Vy the poorer people, especially in seasons of scarcity.# In parti 
the Punjab and Deccan, where fodder is scarce, the leaves are bfeateri 1 
Uhe branches and gilen as fodder to cattle. • 


826 Z. CEnoplja, Mill. 


Vern. — Shyatul, BBng. ; Maiai, Hind, j Barokoli, Uriya ; Irun, C 
Paramt, Tel. ; Taugecnway, Burm. * ** 

A straggling shrub met with throughout the hotter parts of Ir 
from the Punjab to Assam axd Ceylon. 

Tfic fruit of this species is also eaten. 


825 •; Z. rugosa, l*mk. 

Syn .—Z. LATIFOLIA, Roxb. 

I Vern ,— Dhanra, Oudh j Suran y C. P. ; Rukh baer t Nfpal, 

A large, scrambling shrub of the sub-Himakiyan tract, met with f 
the Ganges eastward to Assam, Sylhet, to Burma, Central and S< 
India. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 


828 J Z. vulgaris, Lawk. 

Syn.— Z. flexuosa, Wall. 

Vern. — Siu/li, simli , ban, Hind, 

A still-branched, luniked, spiny shrub or small tree of the Punjab 
tending to Bengal, and ascending in the North-Western Himalay 
i 6,000 feet. It occurs wild and cultivated. 

| Thtli uit is eaten by the natives, acid when fresh, but dried, this 

Z. Jujuba form the jujubes of the shops and as such eatUn in large qu! 
titles by Europeans. The lozenges known as jujubes were either ma 
' factured from or flavoured with them. They are taken to allay cough 
| This is supposed to be the thorn from which Christ's “ Crown of Thori 

| was made. It is cultivated in gardens. 


829 Z. xylopyra, Will. 

Vera. — Katbery bcri t goti,*chittania, sitaber, ghont , HlND. ; Coti^ Tf 

j Bhor-gotiy Mak. 

| . A large, scrambling shrub found in the si b-Himalayan tract anc 

1 Central -«nd South India. 

The fruit -\s not eatable. The kernels, according to Roxburgh, ta 
like filberts, and are eaten by natives. The shoots and leaves ate ea 
by rattle. 

, ZYGOPHILLUM. 

I • 

tan f Zygophillum simplex, Linn ., ZySophylleje. 

I Vera. — Alethiy Pb. 

A prostrate, much-branched herb of the arid, sandy tracts in Si 
, and the Punjab. 4 

j The seeds a*c sw f ept up from the ground by the nomad trioc* 

] used as'food under the above name. 

! The sntr” is so detestable that no animal will eat the foliage. 









